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PREFACE. 




The invention of Analytic Geometry by Descartes in the 
^^early part of the seventeenth century, quickly followed by that 
^of the Infinitesimal Calculus by Newton and Leibnitz, pro- 
educed a complete revolution in the mathematical sciences them- 
Sselves and accelerated in an astonishing degree the progress of 
all the sciences in which mathematics are applied, but arrested 
for a time the progress of pure geometry. The new methods, 

characterized by g^fa^ geijei:ialit^ ajxd facility in their application 

... • .1 '■■''' 

to problems of Jtb^.mtjstyvai'ieii ^i^^ to the succeeding 

generations of invegtigatoiri^ :3nQrcf^ inviting fields of research and 
"^^promises of surer and pich^ -reward than the special and ap- 
arently more restricted iinethcsis'^of the ancients. During the 
teenth century hardly any important addition to geometry 
was made that was not the direct product, either of the Cartesian 
method alone, or of that method in alliance with the Infinitesi- 
mal Calculus. 

With the present century, however, a new era commenced in 

pure geometry. The first impulse was given by the Descriptive 

iGreometry of Monge ; then followed Carnot's Theory of Trans- 

^jrersals, Poncelet's Projective Properties of Figures and Method 

^Sof Reciprocal Polars, the researches of Steiner, Poinsot, Ger- 

-jGONNE, Cayley, MacCullaqh, and many others, crowned by 

Qthe brilliant discoveries of Chasles. 

p All this progress, it is true, has been chiefly in the higher 
^g departments of pure geometry, and has not yet essentially changed 
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4 PREFACE. 

the subetance or form of what is known as Elementary Greometry, 
which is. little more than the Greometry of Euclid in a modem 
dress, with certain necessary additions in solid geometry; for, 
although some of the recent discoveries are of a remarkably 
simple character and (if simplicity were the only requisite) might 
be introduced into the elements, it is generally conceded that in 
elementary instruction it is most expedient to commence with the 
Euclidian geometry, and to reserve the new developments for 
subsequent study under the name of the Modern Geometry. 

Nevertheless, this advance in the general i^cienoe has not Mled 
to produce its legitimate eflect upon the primary branch; and 
the modem treatises on the elements, especially in France, from 
that of Leqendre in 1794 to that of Rouch6 and Comberousse 
in 1868, exhibit a gradual and marked improvement both in 
matter and method. 

In the following treatise, designed especially for use in colleges 
and schools, I have endeavAPod.4p»set forth the» elements with all 
the rigor and completen€gBcaiAaft<Kd B/'ilhecpiesent state of the 
general science, without serioui^;dep^|n^*from the established 
order of the propositions, or sacrifititi^^thfe simplicity of demon- 
stration required in a pureljr ^lenllaiferj^*ii^^ Some subjects, 
not usually included in elementary works, are so placed that they 
may be omitted without breaking the chain of demonstration, 
and the remainder may be used as an abridged course in those 
schools where the time allotted to the study does not suffice for 
the perusal of the whole. Such, for example, are the articles on 
Maxima and Minima at the end of Book V. and those on Similai 
Polyedrons and the Regular Polyedrons at the end of Book VII. 

As the student can make no solid acquisitions in geometry 
without frequent practice in the application of the principles he 
has acquired, a copious collection of exercises is given in the 
Appendix. The discouraging difficulties which the young student 
commonly experiences in his first attempts at demonstrating new 
theorems, or solving new problems, are here obviated in a great 
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d^ree by giving him such suggestions for the solution of many 
of the exercises as may fiiirly be presumed to be necessary foi 
him at the successive stages of his progress. These suggestions 
are given with less and less frequency as he advances, and he 
is finally left to rely entirely upon his own resources when he 
may be supposed to have acquired by practice considerable 
fiuniliarity with principles, and dexterity in their application. 

The Appendix on the Modem Geometry , although restricted to 
the properties of the straight line and circle, will serve a good 
purpose, it is hoped, either as an introduction to such works as 
those of PoNCELET and Chasles in which the methods of pure 
geometry are employed, or as a companion to the works of 
Salmon and others in which the new geometry is treated by the 
analytic method. 

In the preparation of this work, I have derived valuable aid 
from a number of the more recent French treatises on Element- 
ary Greometry, and especially from those of Bobillier, Briot, 
COMPAGNON, Leoendre (edited by Blanchet), and the very 
complete TraiU de Oicmitrie £l4mentaire of EouCHife and CoM- 
BEROUSSE. The last named work has frimished many of the 
exercises of Appendix I. and much of the matter of Appendix II. 

Washington Univkesity, 

St. Louis, Jane 1, 1869. 
1* 
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INTRODUCTION. 

1. Every person possesses a conception of apace indefinitely ex- 
tended in all directions. Material bodies occupy finite, or limited, 
portions of space. The portion of space which a body occupies can 
be conceived as abstracted from the matter of which the body is 
composed, and is called a geometrical solid. The material body filling 
the space is called o, physical solid, A geometrical solid is, therefore, 
merely the form, or figure, of a physical solid. In this work, since 
only geometrical solids will be considered, we shall, for brevity, call 
th6m simply solids. 

2. Definitions, In geometry, then, a solid is a limited, or bounded, 
portion of space. 

The limits, or boundaries, of a solid are surfaces. 
The limits, or boundaries, of a surface are lines. 
The limits of a line are paints, 

3. A solid has extension in all directions ; but for the purpose of 
measuring its magnitude, it is considered as having three specific 
dimensions, called length, breadth and thickness. 

A surface has only two dimensions, length and breadth. 

A line has only one dimension, namely, length. The intersection 
tf two surfaces is a line. 

A point has no extension, and therefore neither length, breadth 
nor thickness. The intersection of two lines is a point. 

4. Although our first notion of a surface, as expressed in the defi- 
nition above given, is that of the boundary of a solid, we can suppose 
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Buch boundary to be abstracted and considered separately from the 
solid. Moreover, we may suppose a surface of indefinite extent as to 
length and breadth ; such a surface has no limits. 

Similarly, a line may be considered, not only as the limit of a 
surface, but as abstracted from the surface and existing separately in 
space. Moreover, we may suppose a line of indefinite length, or 
without limits. 

Finally, a point may be considered, not merely as a limit of a line, 
but abstractly as having only position in space. 

5. Definitions, A straight line is the shortest 

line between two points ; as AB. 

Since our first conception of a straight line may be regarded as 
derived from a comparison of all the lines that can be imagined to 
exist between two points, Le,, of lines of limited length, this definition 
(which is the most common one) may be admitted as expressing such 
a first conception ; but since we can suppose straight lines of indefi- 
nite extent, a more general definition is the following : 

A straight line is a line of which every portion is the shortest line 
between the points limiting that portion, 

A broken line is a line composed of differ- 
ent successive straight lines; as ABCDEF, 

A curved line, or simply a curve, is a line 
no portion of which is straight; as ABC, 

If a point moves along a line, it is said to describe the line. 

6. Definitions, A plane surface, or simply a 
plane, is a surface in which, if any two points 
are taken, the straight line joining these 
points lies wholly in the surface. 

A curved surface is a surface no portion of which is plane. 

7. Solids are classified according to the nature of the surfaces 
which limit them. The most simple are bounded by planes. 

8. Definitions, A geometrical figure is any combination of points, 
lines, surfaces, or solids, formed under given conditions. Figures 
formed by points and lines in a plane are called plane figures. Those 
formed by straight lines alone are called rectilinear, or right-lined, 
figures ; a straight line being often called a right line. 
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9. De/mitions, Geometry may be defined as the science of extension 
and position. More specifically,* it is the science which treats of the 
constrtiction of figures under given conditions, of their measureiTieni, 
and of their properties. 

Plane geometry treats of plane figures. 

The consideration of all other figures belongs to the geometry oj 
space, also called the geometry of three dimensions, 

10. Some terms of frequent use in geometry are here defined. 

A theorem is a truth requiring demonstration. A leramxi is an 
auxiliary theorem employed in the demonstration of another theo- 
rem. A problem is a question proposed for solution. An axiom is a 
truth assumed as self-evident. A postulate (in geometry) assumes 
the possibility of the solution of some problem. 

Theorems, problems, axioms and postulates are all called propo- 
sitions, 

A eoroUary is an immediate consequence deduced from one or more 
propositions. A scholium is a remark upon one or more propositions, 
pointing out their use, their connection, their limitation, or their 
extension. An hypothesis is a supposition, made either in the enun- 
ciation of a proposition, or in the course of a demonstration. 
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BOOK I. 

BECTILJNEAB FIGURES. 
THE STRAIGHT LINE. 

1. Axiom. There can be but one straight line between the same 
two points. 

2. Postulate, A straight line can be drawn between any two points ; 
and any straight line can hQ produced (i. e., prolonged) indefinitely. 

1 3. Axiom. If two indefinite straight lines coincide in two points, 
they coincide throughout their whole extent, and form but one line. 

Hence two points determine a straight line; and a straight line 
may be designated by any two of its points. 

4. Different straight lines drawn from the same point are said to 
have different directions ; as OA^ OD, etc. The 
point from which they are drawn, or at which 
they commence, is often called the origin. 

If any one of the lines, as OA, be produced 

through 0, the portions OA, OB, on opposite ^ ^ 

sides of 0, may be regarded as two different lines having opposite 

directions reckoned from the common origin 0. 

Hence, also, every straight line AB has two opposite directions, 

namely, from A toward B (J. being regarded as 

its origin) expressed by AB, and from B toward 

A (B being regarded as its origin) expressed by BA. If a line AB 

is to be produced through B, that is, toward 

C, we should express this by saying that r — + -t — - 

AB is to be produced; but if it is to be 
12 
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produced through A, that is toward D, we should express this by 
saying that BA is to be produced. 

ANGLES. 

5. Definition, An angle is a figure formed by two 
straight lines drawn from the same point; thus 
OA, OB form an angle at 0, The lines OA, OB 
are called the sides of the angle ; the common point 
0, its vertex. 

An isolated angle may be designated by the letter at its vertex, as 
"the angle 0;** but when several angles are formed at the samf 
point by different lines, as OA, OB, OC, we desig- 
nate the angle intended by three letters ; namely, by 
one letter on each of its sides, together with the one 
at its vertex, which must be written between the other 
two. Thus, with these lines there are formed three 
different angles, which are distinguished as A OB, BOC and AOC, 

Two angles, such as A OB, BOC, which have the same vertex 
and a common side OB between them, are called adjacent 

6. Definition. Two angles are equal when one can be placed upon 
the other so that they shall coincide. Thus, the 
angles A OB and A' O'B' are equal, if A' O'B' can 
be superposed upon A OB so that while O'J.' coin- 
cides with OA, O'B' shall also coincide with OB. 
The equality of the two angles is not affected by 
producing the sides ; for the coincident sides con- 
tinue to coincide when produced indefinitely (3).* Thus the magnitude 
of an angle is independent of the length of its sides. 

7. A clear notion of the magnitude of an angle will be obtained 
by supposing that one of its sides, as OB, was at first 
coincident with the other side OA, and that it has 
revolved about the point (turning upon as the leg 
of a pair of dividers turns upon its hinge) until it 
has arrived at the position OB, During this revolution the movable 
side makes with the fixed side a varying angle, which increases by 
insensible degrees, that is, continuously; and the revolving line is 

* An Arabic numeral alone refers to an article in the same Book ; but in refer- 
ring to nrtirleH in another Book» the number of the Book is also given. 
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said to describe, or to generate, the angle A OB, By continuing the 
revolution, an angle of any magnitude may be generated. 

It is evident from this mode of generation, as well as from the defi- 
nition (6), that the magnitude of an angle is independent of the 
length of its sides. 



PERPENDICULARS AND OBLIQUE LINES. 

8. Definition, When one straight line meets another, so as to make 
two adjacent angles equal, each of these angles is called a right 
angle; and the first line is said to he perpendicular to the second. 

Thus, if J. 0(7 and BOC are equal angles, ^ 

each is a right angle, and the line CO is per- 
pendicular to AB, 

Intersecting lines not perpendicular are said 
to be oblique to each other. 
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PROPOSITION L— THEOREM. 

9. At a given point in a straight line one perpendicular to the line 
can be dravm, and but one. 

Let be the given point in the line AB. Suppose a line OD, 
constantly passing through 0, to revolve about ^ 

0, starting from the position OA In any one 
of its successive positions, it makes two different 
angles with the line AB; one, AOD, with the 
portion OA; and another, BOD, with the por- 
tion OB. As it revolves from the position OA around to the posi- 
tion OBy the angle A OD will continuously increase, and the angle 
BOD will continuously decrease. There will therefore be one posi- 
tion, as 0(7, where the two angles become equal; and there can evi- 
dently be but one. 

10. Corollary, All right angles are equal. That is, the right 
angles AOC, BOC made by a line CO 

meeting AB, are each equal to each of 

the right anglesul'O'C", ^'O'C, made 

by a line O'O' meeting any other line 

A'B\ For, the line A' O'B' can be ap- ^ — 

plied to the line ^0^, so that 0' shall 
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fall upon 0, and then (7(7' will fall upon 00, unless there can be 
two perpendiculars to AB at 0, which by the preceding proposition 
is impossible. The lines will therefore coincide and the angles will 
be equal (6). 
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PROPOSITION II.— THEOREM. 



11. The two adjacent angles which one stravjht line makes with 
another are together equal to two right angles. 

If the two angles are equal, they are right angles by the definition 
(8), and no proof is necessary. 

If they are not equal, as AOD and BOD, still the sum of A OD 
and BOD is equal to two right angles. For, let OCbe drawn at 
perpendicular to AB. The angle AOD is the ^ 

sum of the two angles J. OC and COD, Adding 
the angle BOD, the sum of the two angles A OD 
and BOD is the sum of the three angles A 00, 
COD and BOD. The first of these three is a 
right angle, and the other two are together equal to the right angle 
BOO; hence the sum of the angles AOD smd BOD is equal to two 
right angles. 

12. Corollary I. If one of the two adjacent angles which one 
line makes with another is a right angle, the other is also a right 
angle. 

13. Corollary II. If a lirye CD is perpen- 
dicular to another line AB, then, reciprocally, 
the line AB is perpendicular to CD. For, 
CO being perpendicular to AB at 0, AOC ^ 
is a right angle, hence (Cor. I.) AOD is a 
right angle, and AO or AB is perpendicular 
to CD. ^ 

14. Corollary III. The sum of all the consecutive angles, A OB, 
BO Of COD, DOE, formed on the same side 

of a straight line AE, at a common point 0, 
is equal to two right angles. For, their sum 
is equal to the sum of the two adjacent angles 
A OB, BOE, which by the proposition is equal 
to two right angles. 
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15. Corollary IV. The sum of all the consecutive angles A OB^ 
BOQ COD, DOE, EOA, formed about a 

point 0, is equal to four right . angles. For, v • 

if two straight lines are drawn through 0, n. y^-^^^^ 

perpendicular to each other, the sura of all ^^j^ o\^ 

the con^iptive angles formed about will \ 

be equal to the four right angles forraed by \ 

the perpendiculars. 

16. Scholium, A straight line revolving from the position OA 
around to the position OB describes the two 

right angles AOG and COB", hence OA and 

OB, regarded as two different lines having 

opposite directions (4), are frequently said to 

make an angle with each other equal to two ,_ ^ 

right angles. 

A line revolving from the position OA from right to left, that ia, 
successively into the positions OC, OB, OD, 
when it has arrived at the position OD will 
have described an angle greater than two 
right angles. On the other hand, if the 
position OD is reached by revolving from ' 
left to right, that is, successively into the 
positions OE, OD, then the angle AOD is 
less than two right angles. Thus, any two ^ 

straight lines drawn from a common point make two different angles 
with each other, one less and the other greater than two right angles. 
Hereafter the angle which is less than two right angles will be 
understood, unless otherwise expressly stated. 

17. Definitions, An acute angle is an angle ^ 
less than a right angle; as AOD. An obtiLse 
angle is an angle greater than a right angle; as 
BOD. 

18. When the sum of two angles is equal to a 
right angle, each is called the complement of the other. Thus DOC 
IS the complement of AOD, and AOD is the complement of DOC 

19. When the sum of two angles is equal to two right angles, each 
is called the supplement of the other. Thus BOD is the supplement 
of AOD, and AOD is the supplement of BOD, 
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20. It is evident that the complements of equal angles ar*^ equal 
to each other; and also that the supplements of equal angles are 
equal to each other. 

PEOPOSITION III.— THEOEEM. 

21. G)nversely, if the sum of two adjacent angles is ^ual to two 
right angles, their exterior sides are in the same straight line. 

Let the sum of the adjacent angles AOD, 
BOD, be equal to two right angles ; then, OA 
and OB are in the same straight line. 

For BOD is the supplement of AOD (19), 
and is therefore identical with the angle which OD makes with the 
prolongation of ^ (11). Therefore OB and the prolongation of 
A are the same line. 

22. Every proposition consists of an hypothesis and a conclusion. 
The converse of a proposition is a second proposition of which the 
hypothesis and conclusion are respectively the conclusion and hy- 
pothesis of the first. For example, Proposition II. may be enun- 
ciated thus : 

Hypothesis — if two adjacent angles have their exterior sides in the 
same straight line, then — Conclusion — ^the sum of these adjacent 
angles is equal to two right angles. 

And Proposition III. may be enunciated thus : 

Hypothesis — if the sum of two adjacent angles is equal to two 
right angles, then — Conclusion — these adjacent angles have their 
exterior sides in the same straight line. 

Each of these propositions is therefore the converse of the other. 

A proposition and its converse are however not always both true. 

PROPOSITION IV.— THEOREM. 

23. If two straight lines intersect each other, the opposite (or vertical) 
angles are equal. 

Let AB and CD intersect in 0; then will the 
opposite, or vertical, angles AOC and BOD be 
equal. For, each of these angles is the supple- 
ment of the same angle BOC, or AOD, and 
hence they are equal (20). 

2» B 
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In like manner it is proved that the opposite angles ^ OD and 
BO (7 are equal. 

24. Corollary I. The straight line EOF which bisects the angle 
AOC also bisects its vertical angle BOD. For, the angle FOD is 
equal to its vertical angle EOC, and FOB is 
equal to itqj^ertical angle EOA , therefore if 
EOG and EOA are equal, FOD and FOB 
are equal. 

25. Corollary II. The two straight lines 
EOFf JECOO, which bisect the two pairs of 
vertical angles, are perpendicular to each 
other. For, HOC = HOB and COE = 

BOF; hence, by addition, HOC + COE = HOB + BOF; that 
is, HOE = HOF; therefore, by the definition (8), HO is perpen- 
dicular to FE, 




PROPOSITION v.— THEOREM. 

26. From a given point without a straight line, one perpendicvlar 
can be drawn to that line, and hut one. 

Let AB be the given straight line and P the given point 

The line AB divides the plane in which it 
is situated into two portions. Let the por- 
tion containing P, which we suppose to be 
the upper portion, be revolved about the line 
AB (i,e,, folded over) until the point P comes 
into the lower portion; and let P' be that 
point in the plane with which P coincides 
after this revolution. Restoring P to its 

original position, join PP\ cutting AB in C, and again revolve the 
upper portion of the plane about AB until P again coincides with 
P'. Since the line AB is fixed during the revolution, the point C is 
fixed; therefore PC will coincide with P'C, and the angle PCD 
with the angle P'CD. These angles are therefore equal (6), and 
BC 19 perpendicular to PP^ (8), or PC perpendicular to AB (13). 
There can therefore be one perpendicular from the point P to the 
line AB. 

Moreover, PC is the only perpendicular. Let PD be any other 
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line drawn from P to AB, and join P^D, Then, when the upper 
portion of the plane is revolved until P coincides with P\ D being 
fixed, PD coincides with P^D, and consequently the angle PDC with 
the angle P'DC, Hence the angles PDG and P'DC are equal. 
Now PP' being the only straight line that can be drawn from P to 
P' (1), PDP' is not a straight line ; and if PD is prj)duced to E, 
PDE and DP' are different straight lines. Hence the angle PDP' 
is less than two right angles, and its half, PDO, is less than one 
right angle; that is, P2> is an oblique line. Therefore PC is the 
only perpendicular. 

27. Corollary, Of the two angles which any oblique line drawn 
from P makes with AB, that one is acute within which the perpen 
dicular from P upon AB falls ; thus, PDC is acute. 

PROPOSITION VI.— THEOREM. 

28. The perpendicular is the shortest line that can be drawn from a 
point to a straight line. 

Let PC be the perpendicular, and PD any oblique line, from the 
point P to the line AB, Then PC < PD, 

For, produce PC to P', making CP' = 
CP, and join P'D, When the portion of the 
plane which contains P is revolved about 
AB, as in the preceding proposition, until P 
coincides with P', PD also coincides with 
P'D; and hence PD = P'D, But the 
straight line PP', being the shortest distance 
between the points P and P', is less than the broken line PDP'. 
Therefore PC, the half of the straight line, is less than PD, the half 
of the broken line. 

29. Definition. By the distance of a point from a line is always 
understood the shortest distance. By the preceding proposition, 
therefore, the perpendicular measures the distance of a point from a 
straight line. 

Also, by the distance of one point from another is understood the 
fhortest distance, that is, the straight line between the points. 
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PROPOSITION VII.— THEOREM. 

30. Two oblique lines dravm from the same point to a straight line^ 
cutting off equal distances from the foot of the perpendicular y are equaL 

Let the oblique liaes PD, PE, meet the line AB in the points D 
and E, cutting off the equal distances CD 
and CE from the foot of the perpendicular. 
Then PD = PE. 

For, DOE being perpendicular to PC, 
and CD = CE, the figure PCD may be re- 
volved about PC into coincidence with 

PCE; and since the point D will fall on E, PD will coincide with 
PE. Therefore PD = PE. 

31. Corollary. The angles PDC and PEC are equal ; that is, two 
equal straight lines from a point to a straight line make equal actUe 
angles vdth that line. 

32. Definition. A broken line, as ABCDE, is called convex, when 
no one of its component straight lines, if pro- 

duced, can enter the space enclosed by the r,^ ^^*->? 

broken line and the straight line joining its ^ \^ 

extremities. ^ ^ 



PROPOSITION VIII.— THEOREM. 

33. A convex broken line is less than any other line which envelops it 
and has the same extremities. 

Let the convex broken line AFOE have the same extremities A, 
E, as the line ABODE, and be enveloped by 

C 77" 

it ; that is, wholly included within the space >'''>-^...^ d 

bounded by ABODE and the straight line jy^ "S^^X 

AE. Then AFGE < ABODE ^K.....^ .^^^^ e 

For, produce AF and FG to meet the en- 
veloping line in JEC and K. Imagine ABODE to be the path of a 
point moving from A to E. If the straight line AH be substituted 
for^^Cfl; the path ARDEvfilL be shorter than the path ABODE 
the portion JBEDE being common to both. If, further, the straight 
line FK be substituted for FHDK, the path AFKE will be a still 
shorter path from A to E. And if, finally, OE be substituted for 
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GKE, AFOE will be a still shorter path. Therefore, AFOE is less 
than any enveloping line. 

34. Scholium, The preceding demonstration applies when the en- 
veloping line is a curve^ or any species of line whatever. 




PKOPOSITION IX.— THEOREM. 

35. Of two oblique lines drawn from the same point to the same 
straight line, that is the greater which cuts off upon the line the greater 
distance from the perpendicular. 

Let PC be the perpendicular from P to AB, and suppose CE > 
CD ; then PE > PD. 

For, produce PC to P', making CP' = 
CP, and join DP', EP\ Then, as in Pro- 
position VL, we have PD = P'D, and PE 

= P'E, But (33), the broken line PDP' "* -^ ^ - '- - « 
is less than the enveloping line PEP' \ 
therefore PD, the half of PDP\ is less than 
PE, the half of PEP'. 

If the two oblique lines are on opposite sides of the perpendicular, 
as PE and PD', and if CE > CD', take CD = CD', and join PD. 
Then, as above PE> PD\ and, by Proposition VIL, PD = PD' ; 
hence PE > PD'. 

36. Corollary I. (Converse of Proposition VII.). Two equal ob- 
lique lines cut off equal distances from the perpendicular. 

37. Corollary II. (Converse of Proposition IX.). Of two unequal 
oblique lines, the greater cuts off the greater distance from the per- 
pendicular. 

PROPOSITION X.— THEOREM. 

38. Tjf a perpendicular is erected at the middle of a straight line, 
then, 

1st. Every point in the perpendicular is equally distant from the 
extremities of the line ; 

2d. Every point withou. the perpendicular is unequally distant from 
(he extremities of the line. 
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Let AB be a finite straight line, and C its middle point ; then. 

1st. Every point P in the perpendicular 
erected at is equally distant from A and B, 
For, since CA = CB, we have (30) PA = PB. 

2d. Any point Q without the perpendicular 
is unequally distant from A and B, For, Q 
being on one side or the other of the perpendicular, one of the lines 
QA, QB must cut the perpendicular ; let it be QA and let it cut in 
P; join PB. The straight line QB is less than the broken line 
QPB, that is, QB < QP + PB. But PB = PA; therefore 
QB < QP+PA, or QB < QA. 

39. Corollary. Every point equally distant from the extremities 
of a straight line lies in the perpendicular erected at the middle of 
the line. 

40. Definition. A geometric locu8 is the assemblage of all the 
points which possess a common property. 

In this definition, points are understood to have a common property 
when they satisfy the same geometrical conditions. 

Thus, since all the points in the perpendicular erected at the 
middle of a line possess the common property of being equally dis- 
tant from the extremities of the line (that is, satisfy the condition 
that they shall be equally distant from those extremities), and no 
other points possess this property^ the perpendicular is the locus of 
these points ; so that the preceding proposition and its corollary are 
fully covered by the following brief statement : 

The perpendicular erected at the middle of a straight line is the locus 
of all the points which are equally distant from the extremities of thai 
line. 

41. Scholium. Two points are sufficient to determine a straight 
line (3) ; hence any two points each of which 
is equally distant from the extremities of a 
straight line determine the perpendicular at 
the middle of the line. Thus if P and P' 
are known to be each equally distant from 
A and B, the line PP' joining these points is 
known to be perpendicular to AB at its mid- 
dle p>int. 
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PAEALLEL LINES. 

42. Definition, Parallel lines are straight 
lines which lying in the same plane cannot 
meet, though indefinitely produced : as AB, 
CD. 



43. Axiom. Through the same point there cannot be two parallels 
to the same straight line. 

Thus, if through a point P, one line CD is 
drawn parallel to AB, the axiom assumes 
that any other line drawn through P, as 
EFF, will not be parallel to AB, but will 
meet it, if both EF and AB be sufficiently produced. 
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PKOPOSITION XI.— THEOKEM. 

44. Two straight lines perpendicular to the same straight line are 
parallel. 

Let AB and CD be perpendicular to A C; then, they are parallel. 

For, if they could meet when produced^ we 
should have from one point (their point of 
meeting) two perpendiculars to the same 
straight line AC, which (26) is impossible. 
Therefore they cannot meet, and by the defi- 
nition (42) are parallel. 

45. Corollary I. Through a given point a parallel to a given 
straight line can always be drawn. For, let C be the given point, 
and AB the given line. From C a perpendicular CA can be drawn 
to AB (26) ; and at C a perpendicular CD to CA can be drawn (9) ; 
and by the preceding proposition CD will be parallel to AB. 

46. Corollary II. A straight line perpendicular to one of two par- 
allels is perpendicular to the other. 

Let AC he a, perpendicular to AB ; it will also be perpendicular 
to the parallel CD. In the first place it is to be observed that A C 
being a different line from AB cannot also be parallel to CD (43), 
and must therefore meet CD in some point, as C Moreover the 
perpendicular to ^ (7 at (7 is parallel to AB (44) and must coincide 
with CD (9) and 1 43). Hence J. (7 is perpendicular to CD 
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PROPOSITION XII.— THEOREM. 

47. Two straight lines parallel to a third are parallel to each other. 
Let CD and EF be parallel to AB ; then, 

they are parallel to each other. For, if they • 

C^ .C^x could meet, there would be drawn through 
their point of meeting two straight lines par- 
allel to the same straight Ime, which (43) is 
impossible. Hence they cannot meet, and are parallel to each other. 

48. Definitions. When two straight lines AB, CD, are cut by a 
third EF, the eight angles formed at their 
points of intersection are named as follows : 

The four angles, 1, 2, 3, 4, without the 
two lines, are called exterior angles. 

The four angles, 5, 6, 7, 8, within the two 
lines, are called interior angles. 

Two exterior angles on opposite sides of 
the secant line and not adjacent — as 1, 3 — or 2, 4 — are called alter- 
nate-exterior angles. 

Two interior angles on opposite sides of the secant line and not 
adjacent — as 6, 7 — or 6, 8 — ^are called alternate-interior angles. 

Two angles similarly situated with respect both to the secant and 
to the line intersected by it, are called corresponding angles; as 
1, 6—2. 6—3, 7—4, 8. 




PROPOSITION XIII.— THEOREM. 

49. Jff two parallel lines are cut by a third straight line, the dUemate- 
interior angles are eqtuiL 

Let the parallels AB, CD, be cut by the 
straight line EF in the points O and H; 
then, the alternate-interior angles, HOB 
and OHC, are equal. 

For, through I, the middle point of OH, 
suppose the indefinite line KIL to be drawn 
perpendicular to AB; it will also (46) be 
perpendicular to CD. Conceive the por- 
tion lOB of the figure, including the per- 
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pendicular IK, to be revolved in its own plane about I (as upon a 
pivot), until 10 comes into coincidence with its equal IH, The 
angle GIK being equal to its vertical angle HIL, the indefinite line 
IK will fall upon IL and form with it but one line. Moreover, the 
point 6 being then at H, the line GB which is perpendicular to IK 
will then c« incide with HC which is perpendicular to IL, and con- 
sequently the angles lOB and IHC will coincide. Therefore tlie 
angles HGB and GHG are equal. 

Hence, also, their supplements, HGA and GHD, are equal. 

50. Corollary L The alternate-exterior angles, AGE and DHF, 
being equal to their vertical angles, HGB and GHC, are also equal 
to each other. 

51. Corollary II. Any one of the eight angles is equal to its cor- 
responding angle. Thus, since HGB = GHG and GHC =FHD, 
there follows HGB = FHD; etc. 

52. Corollary III. The sum of the two interior angles on the same 
side of the secant line is equal to two right angles. For, GHD -f- 
HGB = GHD + GHC = two right angles (11). 

53. Scholium. When the secant line is oblique to the parallels, 
there are formed four equal acute angles and four equal obtuse 
angles, and each acute angle is the supplement of each obtuse angle. 
But if any one of the eight angles is a right angle, they are all right 
angles. 

PROPOSITION XIV.— THEOREM. 

64. Conversely, when two straight lines are cut by a third, if the alter- 
nate-interior angles are equal, these two straight lines are parallel. 

Let EF cut AB and CD in the points G and H, and let HGB 
and GHC be equal; then, AB and CD are 
parallel. 

For, a parallel to AB drawn through H 
makes with GH a,n interior angle, alternate 
to HGB, which is equal to HGB (49); 
this angle must therefore coincide with the 
angle GHC, and the parallel drawn through 
H must coincide with CD. That is, CD is parallel to AB. 

55. Corollary I. If the alternate-exterior angles are equal, or if the 
cewesponding angles are equal, the two lines are parallel. 

3 
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. 56 CaroUary II. K the sum of the two interior angles Dn the 
same side of the secant line is equal to two right angles, :he two 
lines are parallel. 

57. CoroUary III. From (52) and (56) it follows that, when two 
straight lines are cut by a third, if the sum of two interior angles 
on the same side of the secant line is not two right angles, the two 
straight lines are not parallel ; and it is evident that they will meet, 
if produced, on that side of the secant line on which the two in- 
terior angles are together less than two right angles. 
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PROPOSITION XV.— THEOREM. 

58. Two parallels are everywhere equaUy distant 

Let AB and CD be two indefinitely extended parallels ; O and H 
any two points in CD; GE and HF the per- 
pendiculars from O and H upon AB, Then, 
OE and HF are also perpendicular to CD 
(46), and measure the distance between the 
parallels at G and H^ or at E and F. We are to prove that GE = 
HF. 

Let Mhe the middle of GH, and suppose MN drawn perpendicu- 
lar to GjH'and consequently also to EF. The portion of the figure 
on the right of MN msj be revolved upon the line MN(i.e,, folded 
over) ; the angles at JKf and N being right angles the indefinite lines 
MD and NB will fall upon MC and NA; and since MH= MG, 
the point jB" will fall upon 0,(§o that HF And GE (being then per- 
pendiculars from the same point G upon the same straight line NA'), 
will coincide (26).y Therefore GE = HF. 

59. Corollary. The loeiis (40) of all the j^ 
points at a given distance, MN, from a given 
straight line AB, consists of two parallel 
lines, CD and C^D\ drawn on opposite sides 
of AB, at the givei distance from it 
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PROPOSITION XVI.— THEOREM. 

60. Jff iwo angles have their sides respectively parallel and lyi %g in 
the sa^rie direction^ they are equal. 

Let the angles ABC^ DEF^ have their sides BA and ED parallel 
and in the same direction, and also their sides 
BC and EF parallel and in the same direc- ,^ a j) 

tion. TheaABC=DEF. \ >/ Qy/ 

For, let DEf produced if necessary, inter- \ 

sect BC m O. The angle DOC la equal to jt )( 

its corresponding angle ABC and also to its /^\ 

corresponding angle DEF (51); therefore ^ 

ABC = DEF. 

Note. Two parallels, as BA and ED^ are said to be in the same 
direction when they lie on the same side of the indefinite straight 
line joining the origins, B and E, of these parallels. 

61. Corollary I. Two angles, as ABC and D*EF\ having their 
sides parallel and lying in opposite directions (that is ED' opposite 
to BA and EF' opposite to -BC), are equal. For we have 
D'EF' = DEF=ABC. 

62. Corollary II, Two angles, as ABC and DEF\ having two of 
their sides, BA and ED, parallel and in the same direction, while 
their other two sides, BC and EF\ are parallel and in opposite 
directions, are supplements of each other. 

63. Corollary III. If two angles, ABC, DEF, have their sides per- 
pendicular eojch to each, that is, AB to ED and 

BC to EF, they are either equal or sfupple- j 

mentary. For, suppose the angle DEF to be b/ f 

revolved into the position HEK, by revolving ^^~T 
ED and EF each through a right angle ; that y\^ 
is, ED through the right angle DEH and EF 
through the right angle FEK. Then EH 
being perpendicular to ED is parallel to AB, and EK being perpen- 
dicular to EF is parallel to BC (44) ; therefore HEK, or DEF, is 
either equal to ABC by (60) or (61), or it is the supplement of 
ABC by (62). 
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TRIANGLES. 

64. Definitions. A plane triangle is a portion of a plane bounded by 
three intersecting straight lines ; as ABC, The a.des of 
the triangle are the portions of the bounding lines in- 
cluded between the points of intersection ; viz,, AB, 
BC, CA. The angles of the triangle are the angles 
formed by the sides with each other; viz,, CAB, ABC, BCA, The 
three angular points, A, B, C, which are the vertices of the angles, 
are also called the vertices of the triangle. 

If a side of a triangle is produced, the angle 
which the prolongation makes with the adjacent 
side is called an exterior angle ; as A CD. 

65. A triangle is called scalene (ABC) when no two of its sides 
are equal ; isosceles (DEF) when two of its sides are equal ; equilaJtr 
ercd ( GHI) when its three sides are equal. 






A 

B J 




A right triangle is one which has a right angle ; as MNP, which is 
right-angled at N. The side MP, opposite to the right angle, is called 
the hypotenuse. 

The hose of a triangle is the side upon which it is supposed to 
stand. In general any side may be assumed as the base ; but in an 
isosceles triangle DEF, whose sides DE and DF are equal, the third 
side EF is always called the base. 

When any side BC of a. triangle has been 
adopted as the base, the angle BA C opposite to 
it is called the vertical angle, and its angular 
point A the vertex of the triangle. The per- 
pendicular AD let fall from the vertex upon the base is then called 
the altitude of the triangle. 
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PROPOSITION XVII.— THEOREM. 

66. Any side of a triangle is less than the sum of the oiher two. 
Let BC he any side of a triangle whose other two 

sides are AB and AG; then BC < AB + AC. 
For, the straight line BC la the shortest distance be- 
tween the points B and C • 

67. Corollary. Any side of a triangle is greater than the differeno*' 
of the other two. For, if from each member of the inequality 

BC<AB + AC 
we subtract AB, we shall have 

bc-ab<:ac,otac:> bc—ab. 





PROPOSITION XVin.— THEOREM. 

68. The mm of the three angles of any triangle is equal to two right 
angles. 

Let ABC be any triangle ; then, the sum of its three angles, -4, B 
and (7, is equal to two right angles. 

For, produce BC to D, and draw CE par- 
allel to BA. The angle A CE is equal to its 
alternate angle BAC (49), and the angle 
ECD is equal to its corresponding angle 
JlBC (61). Therefore the sum of the three angles of the triangle 
is equal to ECD + ACE + BCA, which is two right angles (14). 

69. Corollary I. Any exterior angle, as A CD, is equal to the sum 
of the two opposite interior angles, A and B; and consequently 
greater than either of them. 

70. Corollary II. If one angle of a triangle is a right angle, or an 
obtuse angle, each of the other two angles must be acute ; that is, a 
triangle cannot have two right angles, or two obtuse angles. 

71. Corollary III. In a right triangle, the sum of the two acute 
angles is equal to one right angle ; that is, each acute angle is the 
complement of the other (18). 

72. Corollary IV. If two angles of a triangle are given, or only 

their sum, the third angle will be found by subtracting their sum 

from two right angles. 
3* 
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73. Corollary V. K two angles of one triangle are respectiYeljr 
equal to two angles of another triangle, the third angle of the one 
is also equal to the third angle of the other. 

PROPOSITION XIX.— THEOREM. 

74. The angle contained by ttoo straight lines drawn from any poifd 
tvithin a triangle to the extremities of one of the sides is greater than 
the angle contained by the other two sides of the triangle. 

From any point D, within the triangle ABC, let ^ 

DBf DC be drawn ; then, the angle BDC is greater 
than the angle BA C 

For, produce BD to meet ^Cin ^. We have the 
angle BDC> BEC(fi9), and the angle BEC> BA C; 
hence BDC> BAC. 

75. Definition, Equal triangles, and in general equal figures, are 
those which can exactly fill the same space, or which can be appUed 
to each other so as to coincide in all their parts. 

PROPOSITION XX.— THEOREM. 

76. Two triangles are equal when two sides and the included angle 
of the one are respectively equal to two sides and the included angle of 
the other. 

In the triangles ABC, DEF, let AB be equal fo DE, BC io EF, 
and the included angle B 
equal to the included angle 
E; then, the triangles are 
equal. 

For, the triangle ABC 
may be superposed upon 

the triangle DEF, by applying the angle B to the equal angle E, the 
side BA upon its equal ED, and the side BC upon its equal EF. 
The points A and C then coinciding with the points D and F, the 
side A C will coincide with the side DF, and the triangles will coin- 
cide in all their parts ; therefore they are equal (76). 

77. Corollary, K in two triangles ABC, DEF, there are given 
B = E,AB = 2>J5and BC = EF, there will follow^ = D, C = F, 
faxdAC=DF. 
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PROPOSITION XXL— THEOREM. 

78. Tujo triangles are equal when a side and the two adja/sent angles 
oj the one are respectively equal to a side and the tioo adjacent angles 
of the other. 

In the triangles ABC, DEF, let BC he equal to EF, and let the 
angles B and C adjacent to 
^0 be respectively equal to 
the angles E and F adja- 
cent to EF; then, the tri- 
angles are equal. i ^ ^ ^ /• £ 

For, the triangle ABC 
may be superposed upon the triangle DEF, by applying ^C to its 
equal EF, the point B upon E, and the point C upon F. The angle 
B being equal to the angle E, the side BA will take the direction of 
ED, and the point A will fall somewhere in the line ED. The angle 
C being equal to the angle F, the side CA will take the direction of 
FD, and the point A will fall somewhere in the line FD. Hence 
the point A, falling at once in both the lines ED and FD, must fall 
at their intersection D. Therefore the triangles will coincide through- 
out, and are equal. 

79. Corollary. If in two triangles ABC, DEF, there are given 
J5 = ^, = jP, and BC = EF, there will follow A = D,AB = 
DE, 3,nd AC = DF. 



PROPOSITION XXII.— THEOREM. 

80. Two triangles are eqv^ when the three sides oj the one are re- 
spedively equal to the three sides of the other. 

In the triangles ABC, DEF, let AB be equal to DE, AC to DF, 
and BC to EF; then, the triangles 
are equal. 

For, suppose the triangle ABC to 
be placed so that its base BC coin- 
cides with its equal EF, but so that 
the vertex A falls on the opposite side 
of EF from D,sis At O; and join DO which intersects EF ia H. 
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Then, by hypothesis, EG = ED ancj FO = FD; therefore, E and F 
being two points equally distant from D and G, the line EF is per- 
pendicular to DO Sit its middle point jH'(41). Hence, if the figure 
DEFhe revolved upon the line EF, 
Jff being a fixed point, HD will fall 
upon its equal HG, and the triangle 
DEF will coincide entirely with the 
triangle GEF. Therefore, the tri- 
angle DEF is equal to the triangle 
GEF, or to the triangle ABC, 

81. Corollary. If in two triangles ABC, DEF, there are given 
AB = DE,AC=DF,BG = EF, there will follow A = D,B = E, 
C=F. 

82. Scholium, In two equal triangles, the equal angles lie opposite 
to the equal sides. 




PROPOSITION XXIII.— THEOREM. 

83. Two right triangles are equal, let, when the hypotenuse and a 
side of the one are respectively equal to the hypotenuse and a side of (he 
other ; or, 2d, when the hypotenuse and an acute angle of the one are 
respectively equal to the hypotenuse and an acute angle of the other, 

1st. In the right triangles ABC, 
DEF, let the hypotenuse AB be 
equal to DE, and the side AC to 
DF; then, the triangles are equal. 

For, applying AC to its equal 
DF, the angles C and F being 

equal, the side CB will take the direction FE, and B will fall some- 
where in the line FE, But AB being equal to DE, will cut off on 
FE the same distance from the perpendicular (36), and hence B will, 
fall at E, The triangles will therefore coincide, and are equal. 

2d. Let AB = DE, and the angle ABC = the angle DEF; then, 
the triangles are equal. 

For, the third angles BA C and EDF are equal (73), and heuce 
the triangles are equal by (78). 
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PBOPOSITION XXIV.— THEOREM. 

84 If two sides of a triangle are respectively equal to two sides of 
another, but the included angle in the first triangle is greater than the 
included angle in the second, the third side of the first triangle is greater 
than the third side of the second. 

Let ABC and ABD be the two triangles in which the sides AB^ 
A C are respectively equal to the sides AB, AD^ 
but the included angle BA C is greater than the 
included angle BAD ; then, BC la greater than 
BD. 

For, suppose the line AE to be drawn, bisect- 
ing the angle CAD and meeting BC in U; 
join DE. The triangles AED, AEC are equal (76), and therefore 
ED = EC But in the triangle BDE we have 

BE + ED> BD, 

and substituting EC for its equal ED, 

BE + EC>BD, or BC>BD. 

85. Corollary, Conversely, if in two triangles ABC, DEF, we 
have AB = DE,AC = DF, h\xt BC> EF; then, A>D. 2^^ 

For, if A were equal to D, we should ^ e\^cfty* 

have BC =EF (76) ; and if A were less ^ ^ /^ ^ <; 

than D, we should have -BC < EF (by the 
above proposition) ; but as both these conclu- 
sions are absurd, being contrary to the hy- " ^ " ' ) 
pothesis, we can only have Ay> D, 

PROPOSITION XXV.— THEOREM. 

86 In an isosceles triangle, the angles opposite to the equal sides are 
equal. 

Let AB and -AC be the equal sides of the isosceles triangle ABC, 
then, the angles B and C are equal. ^ 

For, let D be the middle point of J?C, and draw AD. 
The triangles ABD and ADC&re equal (80) ; therefore 
the angle ABD = the angle A CD (82). 

87. Corollary I. From the equality of the triangles 

ABD and A CD, we also have the angles ADB = ADC, 
3** a 
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and BAD = CAD ; that is, the straight line joining the vertex and 
the middle of the base of an isosceles triangle is perpendicular to the 
base and bisects the vertical angle. 

Hence, also, the straight line which bisects the vertieal angle of an 
isosceles triangle bisects the base at right angles. 

88. Corollary II. Every equilateral triangle is also equiangular ; 
and by (68), each of its angles is equal to one-third of two right 
angles, or to two-thirds of one right angle. 



PROPOSITION XXVI.— THEOREM. 

89. If two sides of a triangle are unequal^ the angles opposite to them, 
are unequal^ and the greater angle is opposite to the greater side. 

In the triangle ABCy let AB be greater than AC\ 
then, the angle A CB is greater than the angle B, 

For, from the greater side AB cut off a part AD = 
AC, and join CD. The triangle ADC is isosceles, 
and therefore the angles ADC and A CD are equal 
(86). But the whole angle ACB is greater than its 
part A CD, and therefore greater than ADC; and ADC, an exterior 
angle of the triangle BDC, is greater than the angle B (69) ; still 
more, thett, is ACB greater than B. 




PROPOSITION XXVII.— THEOREM. 

90. Jf ttoo angles of a triangle are equal, the sides opposite to them 
are equal. ^ 

In the triangle ABC, let the angles B and C be 
equal ; then, the sides AB and A C are equal. 
0' For, if the sides AB and AC were unequal, the 

angles B and C could not be equal (89). 

91. CwoUary. Every equiangular triangle is also equilateraL 
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PROPOSITION XXVIII.— THEOREM. 

' 92. Ij two angles of a triangle are unequal, the sides opposite to them 
are unequal, and the greater side is opposite to the greater angle. 

In the triangle ABC let the angle Cbe greater than 
the angle B ; then, AB is greater than A C. 

For, suppose the line CD to be drawn, cutting off 
from the greater angle a part BCD = B. Then BDC 
is an isosceles triangle, and DC = DB, But in the 
triangle ADC^ we have AD -{■ DO AC\ or, putting 
DB for its equal DC, AD-^ DB> AC; or AB>AC 





POLYGONS. 

93. Definitions, A polygon is a portion of a plane bounded by 
straight lines; as ABCDE, The bounding lines 
are the sides; their sum is the perimeter of the 
polygon. The angles which the adjacent sides make 
with each other are the angles of the polygon ; and 
the vertices of these angles are called the vertices 
of the polygon. 

Any line joining two vertices not consecutive is called a diagonal; 
as J.C 

94. Definitions, Polygons are classed according to the number of 
their sides : 

A triangle is a polygon of three sides. 

A quadrilateral is a polygon of four sides. 

A pentagon has five sides ; a hexagon, six ; a heptagon, seven ; an 
octagon, eight; an enneagon, nine; a decagon, ten; a dodecagon, 
twelve; etc. 

An equiUderdl polygon is one all of whose sides are equal; an 
equiangular polygon, one all of whose angles are equal. 

95. Definition. A convex polygon is one no side of which when 
produced can enter within the space enclosed by the perimeter, as 
ABCDE in (93). Each of the angles of such a polygon is less than 
two right angles. 

It is also evident from the definition that the perimeter of a convex 
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polygon cannot be intersected by a straight line in more than two 
points. 

A concave polygon is one of which two or 
more sides, when produced, will enter the space 
enclosed by the perimeter; as MNOPQ, of 
which OF and QF when produced will enter 
within the polygon. The angle OFQ, formed 
by two adjacent re-entrant sides, is called a re- 
entrant angle ; and hence a concave polygon is sometimes called a 
re-entrant polygon. 

All the polygons hereafter considered will be understood to be 
convex. 

96. A polygon may be divided into triangles by diagonals drawn 
from one of its vertices. Thus the pentagon 

ABODE is divided into three triangles by the 
diagonals drawn from J.. The number of triangles 
into which any polygon can thus be divided is evi- 
dently equal to the number of its sides, less two. 
The number of diagonals so drawn is equal to the 
number of sides, less three. 

97. Two polygons ABODE, 
A'B'O'D'E', are equal when they 
can be divided by diagonals into the 
same number of triangles, equal each 
to each, and similarly arranged ; for 
the polygons can evidently be super- 
posed, one upon the other, so as to coincide. 

98. Definitions. Two polygons 
are mutually equiangular when 
the angles of the one are re- 
spectively equal to the angles 
of the other, taken in the same 
order; as ABCD, A'B'O'D', in 
which A = A\ B =: B\ etc. 

The equal angles are called homologous angles; the sides containing 
equal angles, and similarly placed, are homologous sides; thus 
A and A^ are homologous angles, AB and A'B' are homologous 
sides, e*^- 
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Iwo polygons are mutually equilateral when the sides of the one 
are respectively equal to the sides of 
the other, taken in the same order ; 
as MNPQ, M'N'P'Q\ in which 
MN = M'N\ NP = N'P\ etc. 
The equal sides are homologous ; and 
angles contained by equal sides simi- 
larly placed, are homologous ; thus MN and M'N' are homologous 
sides ; M and M* are homologous angles. 

Two mutually equiangular polygons are not necessarily also mu- 
tually equilateral. Nor are . two mutually equilateral polygons 
necessarily also mutually equiangular, except in the case of tri- 
angles (80). 

If two polygons are mutually equilateral and also mutually equi- 
angular, they are equal ; for they can evidently be superposed, one 
upon the other, so as to coincide. 



PROPOSITION XXIX.— THEOREM. 

99. The sum of all the angles oj any polygon is equal to two right 
angles taken as many times less two as the polygon has sides. 

For, by drawing diagonals from any one vertex, the polygon can 
be divided into as many triangles as it has sides, less two (96). The 
sum of the angles of all the triangles is the same as the sum of the 
angles of the polygon, and the sum of the angles of each triangle is 
two right angles (68). Therefore, the sum of the angles of the 
polygon is two right angles taken as many times less two as the 
polygon has sides. 

100. Corollary I. If N denotes the number of the sides of the 
polygon, and R a right angle, the sum of the angles is 2R X 
(iV^ — 2) = (2JV^ — 4) i^ = 2NR — 4R ; that is, twice as many 
right angles as the polygon has sides, less four right angles. 

For example, the sum of the angles of a quadrilateral is four 

right angles ; of a pentagon, six right angles ; of a hexagon, eight 

right angles, etc. 
4 
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101. CoroOart, II. If all the sides of any polygon ABODE, be 
produced so as to form one exterior angle at 
each vertex, the sum of these exterior angles, 
a, b, c, d, e, is four right angles. For, the sum 
of each interior and its adjacent exterior angle, 
as ^ -|~ ^> ^ ^wo right angles (11) ; therefore, 
the sum of all the angles, hoth interior and 
exterior, is twice as many right angles as the 
polygon has sides. But the sum of the interior angles alone is twice 
as many right angles as the polygon has sides, less four right angles 
(100) ; therefore the sum of the exterior angles is equal to four right 
angles. 

This is also proved in a very simple manner, by drawing, from 
any point in the plane of the polygon, a series of lines respectively 
parallel to the sides of the polygon and in the same directions as 
their prolongations. The consecutive angles formed by these lines 
will be equal to the exterior angles of the polygon (60), and their 
sum is four right angles (15). 



QUADRILATERALS. 
102. Definitions. Quadrilaterals are divided into classes as follows : 

1st. The trapezium (A) which has no two of its 
sides parallel. 




2d. The trapezoid (JS) which has two sides par- 

allel. The parallel sides are called the bases, and y/^ b | \ 

the perpendicular distance between them the aUir ^ * — 

tvde of the trapezoid. 

3d. The parallelogram (C) which is bounded by 



.,0 ^. of ^mM^ yvix 

The side upon which a parallelogram is supposed 
to stand and the opposite side are called its lower and upper bases. 
The perpendicular distance between the bases is tKe altitude. 

103. Definitions. Parallelograms are divided into species, as 
follows : 
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l8t The rhomboid (a), whose adjacent sides 
are not equal and whose angles are not right 
angles. 

2d. The rhombus, or lozenge (b), whose sides are 
all equal.^ ck^jJUa <v^^ ^vmA" (^-^^l>A 

3d. The rectangle (c), whose angles are all equal 
and therefore right angles, vk ^^ *£ ^'''^^''^'^ ^cu> 

4th. The square (d), whose sides are all equal and whose 
angles are all e^^udk /-<-. ,ihA c^-*^^j/l^j 
The square is at once a rhombus and a rectangle. 






PJROPOSITION XXX.— THEOREM. 

104. In every parallelogram, the opposite angles are equal, and the 
opposite sides are equal. 

Let ABGD be a parallelogram. 

1st. The opposite angles B and D, contained 

by parallel lines lying in opposite directions, a:- 

are equal (61); and for the same reason the / \ 

opposite angles A and C are equal. b 

2d. Draw the diagonal AC> Since AD and 
BCb.tq parallel, the alternate angles CAD and ACB are equal (49\ 
and since DC and AB are parallel, the alternate angles A CD and 
CAB are equal. Therefore, the triangles ADC and CBA are equal 
(78), and the sides opposite to the equal angles are equal, namely, 
AD = BC,B,ndDC = AB. 

105. Corollary I. A diagonal of a parallelogram divides it into 
two equal triangles. 

106. Corollary II. If one angle of a. parallelogram is a right 
angle, all its angles are right angles, and the figure is a rectangle. 
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PROPOSITION XXXI.— THEOREM. 

107. Ij the opposite angles of a quadrilateral are equal, or if Us 
opposite sides are equal, the figure is a parallelogram, 

1st. Let the opposite angles of the quadrilateral ABCD be equal, 
or J. = C and B =D, Then, by adding equals, 
we have 

A + B= C+D; 

therefore, each of the sums A -{- B and G -{- D " 

is equal to one-half the sum of the four angles. But the sum of the 
four angi^es is equal to four right angles (100) ; therefore, A -\' B\& 
equal to two right angles, and the lines AD and BCsire parallel (56). 
In like manner it may be proved that AB and CD are parallel. 
Therefore the figure is a parallelogram. 

2d. Let the opposite sides of the quadrilateral ABCD be equal, 
or BC =AD and AB = DC Then, drawing 
the diagonal AC, the triangles ABC, A CD are 
equal (80) ; therefore, the angles CAD and A CB 
are equal, and the lines AD and BC are parallel 
(54). Also since the angles CAB and A CD are 
equal, the lines AB and DC are parallel. Therefore ABCD is a 
parallelogram. 

PROPOSITION XXXIL— THEOREM. 

108. If two opposite sides of a quadrilaieral are equal and parallel^ • 
(he figure i» a paraMelogram. 

Let the opposite sides BC and AD of the 
quadrilateral ABCD be equal and parallel. 
Draw the diagonal AC The alternate angles 
CAD and ACB are equal (49), and hence the 
triangles J.2)C and CBA are equal (76). There- 
fore, the sides AB and CD are equal and the figure is a parallelo- 
gram (107). 
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PROPOSITION XXXIII.— THEOREM. 

109. The diagonals of a parallelogram bisect each other. 

Let the diagonals AG, BD of the parallelogram ABCD ioterseot 
in E\ then, AE = EC and ED = EB. 

For, the side AD and the angles EAD, ADE, 
of the triangle EAD, are respectively equal to 
the side CB and the angles ECB, EBC of the 
triangle ECB; hence these triangles are equal 
(78), and the sides respectively opposite the equal angles are equal, 
namely, AE = EG and ED = EB. 

110. Corollary 1. The diagonals of a rhombus ABCD bisect each 
other at right angles in E. For, since AD = CD 
and AE = EG, ED is perpendicular to AC (41). 

111. Corollary 11. The diagonals of a rhombus 
bisect its opposite angles. For, in each of the isos- 
celes triangles ADC, ABC, BCD, DAB, the line 
drawn from the vertex to the middle of the base 
bisects the vertical angle (87). 




PROPOSITION XXXIV.— THEOREM. 

• 

112. If the diagonals of a quadrilateral bisect each other, the figure 

is a parallelogram. 

Let the diagonals of the quadrilateral ABCD bisect each other 
in E, Then, the triangles AED and CEB are 
equal (76), and the angles EAD, ECB, respect- 
ively opposite the equal sides, are equal. There- 
fore AD and BC are parallel (54). In like 
manner AB and DC are shown to be parallel, 
and the figure is a parallelogram. 

113. Corollary. If the diagonals of a quadrilateral bisect each 

other at right angles, the figure is a rhombus. 
4» 
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PROPOSITION XXXV.— THEOBEM. 

114. The diaganala of a rectangle are equal. 

Let ABCD be a rectangle; then its diagonals, AC and jB2>, are 
equal.* 

For, the right triangles ABC and DCB are equal 
(76) ; therefore, AC=BD. 

115. Corollary L The diagonals of a square are equal, 
and, since the square is also a rhombus, they bisect each 
other at right angles (110), and also bisect the angles 
of the square (111). 

116. Corollary II. A parallelogram is a rectangle if its diagonals 
are equal. 

117. Corollary III. A quadrilateral is a square, if its diagCHials 
are equal and bisect each other at right angles. 

118. Scholium. The rectangle, being a species of parallelogram^ 
has all the properties of a parallelogram. 

The square, being at once a parallelogram, a rectangle and a 
rhombus, has the properties of all these figures. 




PROPOSITION XXXVI.— THEOREM. 

119. Two paraUelograma are equxd when, two adjacent aidee and the 
included angle of the one are equal to two adjacent rides and the 
included angle of the other. 

Let AC, A'C\ have AB = AB\ ^ ^ fl ^ 

AD = A'D\ and the angle BAD = j j / 7 

B'A^D' ; then, these parallelograms a b a* b* 

are equal. 

For they may evidently be applied the one to the other so as to 
coincide throughout 

120. Corollary. Two rectangles are 
equal when they have equal bases and 
equal altitudes. 
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APPLICATIONS. 

PBOPOSITION XXXVII.— THEOBEM. 

121. If a straight line drwwn parallel to the base of a triangle biseeta 
one of the eidea, it also bisects the other side; and the portion of it 
intercepted between the two sides is equal to one-half the base. 

Let DE be parallel to the base BC of the triangle 
ABC, and bisect the side AB in D; then, it bisects 
the side ^ G in ^ and i>J5; = iBC. 

1st. Through D suppose DF to be drawn parallel 
to AC, In the triangles ADE, DBF, we have 
AD =^ DB, and the angles adjacent to these sides 
equal, namely JDAE = BDF, and ADE = DBF (61) ; therefore 
these triangles are equal (78), and AE = DF. Also, since DECF 
is a parallelogram, DF= EC (104) ; and hence AE= EC. 

2d. The triangles ADE and BDF being equal, we have DE = BF, 
and in the parallelogram DECF we have DE = FC; therefore 
BF == FC. Hence F is the middle point of BQ and DE = iBC 

122. Corollary I. The straight line DE, joining the middle points 
of the sides AB, AC, of the triangle ABC, is parallel to third side BC^ 
and is equal to one-half of BC For, the straight. line drawn through 
D parallel to BC, passes through E (121), and is therefore identical 
with DE. Consequently, also, DE= iBC 

123. Corollary II. The straight line drawn parallel to the bases of a 
trapezoid, bisecting one of the non-parallel sides, also bisects the opposite 
side. 

Let ABCD be a trapezoid, BC and AD its 
parallel bases, E the middle point of AB, and 
let EF be drawn parallel to 50 or AD ; then, 
F is the middle of DC. For, draw the diago- 
nal AC, intersecting EFin H. Then in the triangle ABC, EH is 
drawn through the middle of AB parallel to -BC; therefore H is 
the n^iddle of AC. In the triangle ACD, HF is drawn through 
the middle of J. parallel to AD; therefore i^is the middle of DC. 

124. Corollary III. In a trapezoid, the straight line joining the 
middle points of the non-parallel sides is paraUd to the bases, and is 
equal to onerhalf their sum. 
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Let EF join the middle points, E and F, 
of AB and DC, Then, Ist, EF is parallel 
to 5G For, by Cor. II. the straight line 
drawn through E parallel to BG passes / 
through F and is therefore identical with EF. 

2d. Drawing the diagonal A C, intersecting EF in H, we have, in 

the triangle ABC, 

EH=iBQ 

and in the triangle A CD, 

HF=iAD, 

the sum of which gives 

EF=i(iBC + AD). 



PROPOSITION XXXVIII.— THEOREM. 

125. If a aeries of parallels cutting any two straight lines interoepi 
equal distances on one of these lines, they also intercept equal didances 
on the other line. 

Let MN, M'N\ be two straight lines cut by a series of parallels 
AA\ BB\ CC\ DD'; then, M AB, BC, CD are equal, A'B', B'C\ 
CD' are also equal. 

For, through the points A, B, C, draw Ah, 
Be, Cd, parallel to M'N', In the triangles 
ABb, BCc, CDd, we have AB = BC=CD) 
and the corresponding angles adjacent to these 
sides are equal (51), namely, BAh = CBc = 
DCd, and AB h=BCc = CDd; therefore, these 
triangles are equal to each other (78), and Ah 
= Be = Cd. But, the figures A'b, B'c, Cd, being parallelo- 
grams, we have Ab = A'B\ Be = B'C, Cd = C'D'\ therefore, 
A'B'^^B'C = CD'. 




PROPOSITION XXXIX.— THEOREM. 

126. Every point in the bisector of an angle is equally distant from 
ihe sides of the angle; and every 'point not in the bisector, but within ih» 
angle, is unequally distant from the sides of the angle. 
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let. Let AD be the bisector of the angle 
BAC, P&uj point in it, and FE, PF, the per- 
pendicular distances of Pfrom AB and AC; 
then, FE = FF. 

For, the right triangles AFE, AFF, having 
the angles FAE and FAF equal, and AF com- 
mon, are equal (83) ; therefore, FE = FF. 

2d. Let Q be any point not in the bisector, but within the angle ; 
then^the perpendicular distances QE &ud QH are unequal. 

For, suppose that one of these distances, as QE, cuts the bisector 
in some point P: from F let FF be drawn perpendicular to A C, 
and join QF. We have QH < QF; also QF < QF + FF, or 
qF<QF+ FE, or QF < QE; therefore, QH < QE, 

When the angle BAC is obtuse, the 
point Qy not in the bisector, may be so 
situated that the perpendicular on one of 
the sides, as AB, will fall at the vertex A ; 
the "perpendicular QH is then less than 
the oblique line QA. Or, a point Q' may 

be so situated that the perpendicular Q'E', let fall on one of the sides, 
as AB, will meet that side produced through the vertex A; this 
perpendicular must cut the side AC in some point, K, and we then 
have e'ff ' < Q'K < Q'E\ 

127. Corollary. The bisector of an angle is the htma (40) of all 
the points within the angle which are equally distant from its sides. 




PROPOSITION XL.— THEOREM. 

128. The three bisedora of the three angles of a triangle meet in the 
same point 

Let AD, BE, CF, be the bisectors of the 
angles A, B, C, respectively, of the triangle 
ABC. 

Let the two bisectors AD, BE, meet in 0. 
The point 0, being in AD, is equally dis- 
tant from AB and AC (126); and being 
in BE, it is equally distant from AB and BC; 
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therefore, the point is equally distant from 
iiCand BG^ and must lie in the bisector of 
the angle C (127). That is, the bisector CF 
also passes through 0, and the three bisect- 
ors meet in the same point 




129. Corollary. The point in which the three bisectors of the 
angles of a triangle meet is equally distant from the three sides of 
the triangle. 

I I PROPOSITION XLL— THEOBEM. \ 

130. The three perpendiculars erected at the middle poink^ of the 
sidea of a triangle meet in the same poinL 

Let DO, EH, FK, be the perpendiculars 
erected to ^G, CA, AB, respectively, at their 
middle points, D, E, F. 

It is first necessary to prove that any two of 
these perpendiculars, aa DO, EH, meet in some 
point. If they did not meet, they would be 
parallel, and then CB and CA being perpen- 
diculars to these parallels from the same point (7, would be in <m» 
straight line, which is impossible, since they are two sides of a tri- 
angle. Therefore, DO and EH are not parallel, and must meet in 
some point, as 0. 

Now the point being in the perpendicular DOiB equally distant 
from B and C (38), and being also in the perpendicular EH, it is 
equally distant from A and C; therefore it is equally distant from A 
and B, and must lie in the perpendicular FK (39). That is, the 
perpendicular FK passes through 0, and the three perpendiculars 
meet in the same point. 

131. Corollary, The point in which the three perpendiculars meet 
is equally distant from the three vertices of the triangle. 
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PBOPOsrrioN xlii.— theorem. 

132. The three perpendicvlara from the vertices of a triangle to the 
opposite sides meet in the same point. 

Let AD, BE, CF, be the perpen- ?'. ^ ....^' 

diculars from the vertices of the tri- 
angle ABC to the opposite sides, re- 
spectively. 

Through the three vertices, A, B, C7, 
draw the lines B'C\ A'B\ A1C\ re- 
spectively parallel to ^(7, AB, AC. 
Then the two quadrilaterals ABGB' 

and ACBC are parallelograms, and we have AB' = BG and 
AC' = BC; therefore AB' = AC\ or A is the middle of B' C 
But AD being perpendicular to BC h perpendicular to the parallel 
B'C; therefore AD is the perpendicular to B'C erected at its 
middle point A. In like manner, it is shown that BE and CF are 
the perpendiculars to A'C and A'B' at their middle points; there- 
fore, by (130), the three perpendiculars meet in the same point. 

133. Definition. A straight line drawn from any vertex of a tri« 
angle to the middle point of the opposite side is 
caHed a medial line of the triangle. Thus, D being 
the middle point of BC, AD is the medial line to 
BC. 
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PROPOSITION XLin.--THEOREM. 

134. The three msdial lines of a triangle meet in the same point 

Let D, E, F, be the three middle points of 
the sides of the triangle ABC; AD, BE, CF, 
the three medial lines. 

Let the two medial lines, AD and BE, meet 
in 0. Let be the middle point of OA,a,nd 
H the middle point of OB ; join QH, HD, 
DE, EO. In the triangle AOB, QH is par- 
allel to AB, and QH = ^AB: and in the triangle ABC, ED \a 
parallel to AB, and ED = iAB\l22). Therefore, HQ and ED, 
bdng parallel to AB, are parallel to each other ; and each being 
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equal to iAB, they are equal to each other ; consequently, EOHD 

is a parallelogram (108), and its diagonals 

bisect each other (109). Therefore OD = 00 

= OA, or OD = \AD ; that is, the medial 

line BE cuts the medial line AD at a point 

whose distance from D is one-third of AD. In 

the same way it is proved that the medial line 

CF cuts AD at a point whose distance from D 

is one-third of AD^ that is, at the same point ; and therefore the 

three medial lines meet in the same point. 
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SYMMETRICAL FIGUREa 

a. Symmetry with respect to an axis. 

135. Definition, Two points are symmetrical with respect to a fixed 
straight line, called the axis of symmetry, when this axis bisects at 
right angles the straight line joining the two points. 

Thus, A and A' are symmetrical with respect to -f 

the axis MN, if MN bisects AuA! at right angles 
at a. 

If the portion of the plane containing the point 
A on one side of the axis iCV, is revolved about 
this axis {or folded over) until it coincides with the 
portion on the other side of the axis, the point -4' at which A fells 
is the symmetrical point of A, 

136. Definition. Ajrj two figures are symmetrical with respect to 
an axis when every point of one figure has its symmetrical point on 
the other. 

Thus, A'B' is the symmetrical figure 
of the straight line AB, with respect to 
the axis MN, every point, as (7, of the one, 
having its symmetrical point C" in the 
other. 

The symmetrical figure of an indefinite 
straight line, AB, is an indefinite straight 
line, A'B\ which intersects the first in the 
axis and makes the same angle with the 
axis as the first line. 
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137. Definition, In two symmetrical figures the corresponding 
symmetncal lines are called homohgoua. 

Thus, in the symmetrical figures ABODE, 
A'B'C'D'E'y the homologous lines are ^-B 
and A'B\ BC&nd B'C\ etc. 

In all cases, two figures, symmetrical with 
respect to an axis, can be brought into coin- 
cidence by the revolution of either about the 
axis. 
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b. Symmetry vnth reaped to a cevUre, 

138. Definition, Two points are symmetrical with respect to a fixed 
point, called the centre of symmetry, when this centre bisects the 
straight line joining the two points. 

Thus, A and J.' are symmetrical with respect 
to the centre 0, if the line AA^ passes through 
and is bisected at 0, 

The distance of a point from the centre is called 
its radius of symmetry. A point A is brought into 
coincidence with its symmetrical point A\ by revolving its radius 
OA through two right angles (16). 

139. Definition. Any two figures are symmetrical with respect to 
a centre, when every point of one figure has its symmetrical point 
on the other. 

Thus, A^B' is the symmetrical 
figure of the straight line AB with 
respect to the centre 0, 

Since the triangles A OB, A'OB\ 
are equal (76), the angle B is equal 

to the angle B' ; therefore, AB and AB' are parallel. In general, 
the homologous lines of two figures, 
symmetrical with respect to a centre, 
are parallel. Thus, in the symmetri- 
cal figures ABCD, A'B'C'D', the 
homologous lines AB and A'B' are 
parallel, BC and B'C are parallel, 
etc. 

Tw<r figures symmetrical with respect to a centre can be brought 
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into coincidence by revolving one of them, in its own plane, about 
the centre ; every radius of symmetry revolving through two right 
angles at the same time. 

140. Definition, Any single figure is called a symmetrical fi^rt^ 
either when it can be divided by an axis into two figures symmetri- 
cal with respect to that axis, or when it has a centre such that every 
straight line drawn through it cuts the figure in two points which 
are symmetrical with respect to this centre. 

Thus, ABCDC'B' is a symmetrical 
figure with respect to the axis MN^ 
being divided by MN into two figures, 
ABCD and AB'C'D, which are sym- 
metrical with respect to MN, 

Also, the figure ABCDEF is symmetrical with respect to ihe 
centre 0, its vertices, taken two and two, 
being symmetrical with respect to 0. In 
this case, any straight line EJj drawn 
through the centre and terminated by the 
perimeter, is called a diameter. 
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PROPOSITION XLIV.— THEOREM. 

141. If a figure is symmetrical with respect to two axes perpendicular 
to each other, it is also symmetrical with respect to the intersection of 
these axes as a centre of symmetry. 

Let the figure ABCDEF GH be 
symmetrical with respect to the two 
perpendicular axes MN, PQ, which 
intersect in 0; then, the point is 
also the centre of symmetry of the 
figure. 

For, let T be any point in the 
perimeter of the figure; draw TRT^ 
perpendicular to MN, and TSt per- 
pendicular to PQ\ join TO, Ot and R8, 

Since the figure is symmetrical with respect to MN, we have RT* 
== RT\ and since RT= 08, it follows that RT' = 0S\ therefore, 
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ST' 08 is a parallelogram (108), and BS is equal and parallel 

to or. 

Again, since the figure is symmetrical with respect to PQ, we have 
8t = ST = OR; therefore, SROt is a parallelogram, and BS is 
equal and parallel to Ot Hence, T', and t, are in the same 
straight line, since there can be but one parallel to RS drawn 
through the same point 0. 

Now we have OT' = RS &nd Ot = RS, and consequently OT' = 
Ot; therefore, any straigh*^! line T'Ot, drawn through 0, is bisected 
at C ; that is, is thecentre of symmetry of the figure. 
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THE CIRCLE, 

1. Definitions, A circle is a portion of a plane bounded by a 
curve, all the points of which are equally distant from a point within 
it called the centre. 

The curve which bounds the circle is called 
its circumference. 

Any straight line drawn from the centre 
to the circumference is called a radius. 

Any straight line drawn through the centre 
and terminated each way by the circumfer- 
ence is called a diameter. 

In the figure, is the centre, and the curve ABCEA is the cir- 
cumference of the circle ; the circle is the space included within the 
circumference; OJ., OB, OC, are radii; -4 00 is a diameter. 

By the definition of a circle, all its radii are equal ; also all its 
diameters are equal, each being double the radius. 

If one extremity, 0, of a line OA is fixed, while the line revolves 
in a plane, the other extremity. A, will describe a circumference>y 
whose radii are all equal to OA, 

2. Definitions, An arc of a circle is any portion of its circumfer- 
ence ; as DEF, 

A chord is any straight line joining two points of the circum- 
ference; as DF, The arc DEF is said to be subtended by its 
chord DF. 

Every chord subtends two arcs, which together make up the whole 

circumference. Thus DF subtends both the arc DEF and the arc 

DCBAF, When an arc and its chord are spoken of, the arc less than 
52 
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a semi-circumference, as DEF, is always understood, unless otherwise 
stated. 

A segment is a portion of the circle included between an arc and 
its chord ; thus, by the segment DEF is meant the space included 
between the arc DF and its chord. 

A sector is the space included between an arc and the two radii 
drawn to its extremities ; as A OB, 

3. Prom the definition of a circle it follows that every point 
within the circle is at a distance from the centre which is less than 
the radius ; and every point mthout the circle is at a distance from 
the centre which is greater than the radius. Hence (I. 40), the 
locus of all the points in a plane which are at a given distance from a 
given point is the circumference of a circle described with the given point 
as a centre and with the given distance as a radius, 

4. It is also a consequence of the definition of a circle, that two 
circles are equal when the radius of one is equal to the radius of the 
other, or when (as we usually say) they have the same radius. For 
if one circle be superposed upon the other so that their centres coin- 
cide, their circumferences will coincide, since all the points of both 
are at the same distance from the centre. 

K when superposed the second circle is made to turn upon its 
centre as upon a pivot, it must continue to coincide with the first. 

5. PostiUaie, A circumference may be described with any point as 
a centre and any distance as a radius. 



ARCS AND CHORDS. 

PROPOSITION I.— THEOREM. 

6. A straight line cannot intersect a circumference in more than two 
points. 

For, if it could intersect it in three points, the three radii drawn 

to these three points would be three equal straight lines drawn from 

the same point to the same straight line, which is impossible (I. 36). 
6* 
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PKOPOSITION II.— THEOREM. 

7. Efvery diameter bisects the circle and its drcumferen/ce. 
liCt AMBN be a circle whose centre is ; 

then, any diameter AOB bisects the circle and 
its circumference. 

For, if the figure ANB be turned about AB 
as an axis and superposed upon the figure 
AMBy the curve ANB will coincide with the 
curve AMBy since all the points of both are 
equally distant from the centre. The two 
figures then coincide throughout, and are therefore equal in all 
respects. Therefore, J.^ divides both the circle and its circumference 
into equal parts. 

8. Definitions, A segment equal to one half the circle, as the seg- 
ment AMBy is called a semi-circle. An arc equal to half a circum- 
ference, as the arc AMBy is called a semirdrcumference. 




PROPOSITION III.— THEOREM. 

9. A diameter is greater than any other chord. 

Let ^ (7 be any chord which is not a diame- 
ter, and A OB a diameter drawn through A : 
then^-B>^a 

For, join OC, Then, AO + 0C> AC 
(I. 66) ; that is, since all the radii are equal, 
A0+ OB>ACyOTAB>Aa 




PROPOSITION IV.— THEOREM. 

10. in equal drclesy or in the same circle, equal angles at the centre 
intercept equal arcs on (he drcumferencey and conversely. 

Let 0, 0', be the centre of equal 
circles, and AOB, A'O'B'y equal angles 
at these centres ; then, the intercepted 
arcs, ABy A!B\ are equal. For, one of 
the angles, together with its arc, may be 
superposed upon the other; and when 
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the equal angles coincide, their intercepted arcs will evidently coin- 
cide also. 

Conversely, if the arcs AB, A'B' are equal, the angles AOB^ 
AO^B^ are equal. For, when one of the arcs is superposed upon its 
equal, the corresponding angles at the centre will evidently coincide. 

If the angles are in the same circle, the demonstration is similar. 

11. Definition. A fourth part of a circum- 
ference is called a quadrant. It is evident from 
the preceding theorem that a right angle at the 
centre intercepts a quadrant on the circum- 
ference. 

Thus, two perpendicular diameters, AOC, 
BOD, divide the circumference into four quad- 
rants, AB, BC, CD, DA. 




PROPOSITION v.— THEOREM. 

12. In equal circles, or in the same circle, equal area are subtended 
by equal chords,,and conversely. 

Let 0, 0',be the centres of equal circles, and AB, A'B', equal 
arcs; then, the chords AB, A'B', are 
' equal. 

For, drawing the radii to the extremi- 
ties of the arcs, the angles and 0' 
are equal (10), and consequently the 
triangles A OB, A'O'B', are equal 
(I. 76). Therefore, AB = A'B'. 

Conversely, if the chords AB, A'B', are equal, the triangles A OB, 
A'O'B' are equal (I. 80), and the angles 0, 0' are equal. There- 
fore (10), arc AB = arc A'B'. 

If the arcs are in the same circle, the demonstration is similar. 





PROPOSITION VL— THEOREM. 

13. In equal circles, or in the same circle, the greater arc is subtended 
by the greater chord, and conversely; the arcs being both less than a 
iemircircumferenee 
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Let the arc AC he greater than the 
arc AB; then, the chord AC is greater 
than the chord AB, 

For, draw the radii OA, OB, OC 
In the triangles AOC, A OB, the angle 
AOC 18 obviously greater than the angle-40jB; therefore, (L 84), 
chord AG^ chord AB, 

Conversely, if chord AG ^ chord AB, then, arc AC "^ arc AB. 
For, in the triangles AOC, A OB, the side AC ^ the side AJB; 
therefore (I. 85), angle AOC '> angle A OB; and consequently, 
arc AG^ arc AB, 

14. Scholium, If the arcs are greater than a semi-circumference, 
the contrary is true ; that is, the arc AMB, which is greater than the 
arc AMC, is subtended by the less chord ; and conversely. 




PEOPOSITION VII.— THEOREM. 

15. The diameter perpendictdar to a chord bisects the chord and the 
arcs subtended by it. 

Let the diameter DOD' be perpendicular to 
the chord AB at G; then, 1st, it bisects the 
chord. For, the radii OA, OB being equal 
oblique lines from the point to the line AB, 
cut off equal distances from the foot of the per- 
pendicular (I. 36); therefore, AG = BC. 

2d. The subtended arcs ADB, AD'B, are 
bisected at D and D', respectively. For, every point in the per- 
pendicular DOD* drawn at the middle of AB being equally distant 
from its extremities A and B (I. 38), the chords AD and BD are 
equal; therefore, (12), the arcs AD and BD are equal. For the 
same reason, the arcs AD' and BD' are equal. 

16. Corollary I. The perpendicular erected upon the middle of a 
chord passes through the centre of the circle, and through the 
middle of the arc subtended by the chord. 

Also, the straight line drawn through any two of the three points 
0, C, D, passes through the third and is perpendicular to the 
chord AB. 
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17. Corollary II. The middle points of any 
number of parallel chords all lie in the same 
diameter perpendicular to the chords. 

In other words, the locus of the middle points 
of a system of parallel chords is the diameter 
perpendicular to these chords. 




•^■ 



PROPOSITION VIII.— THEOREM. 

18. In the same circle, or in equal circles, equal chorda are equaUy 
distant from the centre ; and of two unequal chords, the less is at the 
greater distance from the centre, 

1st. Let AB, CD, be equal chords ; OE, ^ -^s. 

OF, the perpendiculars which measure their / ^^.^^\ 

distances from the centre 0; then, OE = i^^^^^""^^ \ 

A ''' '' 'F I 

For, since the perpendiculars bisect the c V^ /^ -^ Jd 

chords (15), AE = CF; hence (I. 83), the X^^,^,,../ 

right triangles AOE and COF are equal, <? 

and OE = OF 

2d. Let CG, AB, be unequal chords; OE, OH, their distances 
from the centre ; and let CO be less than AB ; then, OjET > OE. 

For, since chord AB > chord CO, we have arc AB > arc CO ; 
so that if from C we draw the chord CD = AB, its subtended arc 
CD, being equal to the arc AB, will be greater than the arc CO, 
Therefore the perpendicular OH will intersect the chord CD in some 
point I. Drawing the perpendicular OF to CD, we have, by the 
first part of the demonstration, OF = OE. But OH > 01, and 
01 > OF (J. 28); still more, then, is 0H> OF, or 0H> OE. 

If the chords be taken in two equal circles, the demonstration is 
the same. 

19. Corollary I. The converse of the proposition is also evidently 

true, namely: in the same circle, or in equal circles, chords equally 

distant from the centre are equal; and of two chords unequally distant 

from the centre, that is the greater whose distance from the centre is 

the less. 

5** 
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20. OaroUary II. The least chord that can be 
drawn in a circle through a given point P is the 
chord, AB, perpendicular to the line OP joining 
the given point and the centre. For, if CD is 
any other chord drawn through P, the perpen- 
dicular OQ to this chord is less than OP; there- 
fore, by the preceding corollary, CD is greater 
than AB. 





PROPOSITION IX.— THEOREM. 

21. Through any three points, not in the same straight line, a drcum- 
ference can be made to pass, and but one. 

Let A, B, C, be any three points not in the 
same straight line. 

1st. A circumference can be made to pass 
through these points. For, since they are 
not in the same straight line, the lines AlB, 
BC, AC, joining them two and two, form a 
triangle, and the three perpendiculars DE, 

FO, HK, erected at the middle points of the sides, meet in a point 
which is equally distant from the three points A, B, (7, (I. 131). 
Therefore a circumference described from as a centre and a radius 
equal to any one of the three equal distances OA, OB, OC, will pass 
through the three given points. 

2d. Only one circumference can be made to pass through these 
points. For the centre of any circumference passing through the 
three points must be at once in two perpendiculars, as DE, FO, and 
therefore at their intersection; but two straight lines intersect in 
only one point, and hence is the centre of the only circumference 
that can pass through the three points. 

22. Corollary. Two circumferences can intersect in but two points ; 
for, they could not have a third point in common without having the 
same centre and becoming in fact but one circumference. 
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TANGENTS AND SECANTS. 

28. Definitions. A tangent is an indefinite straight line which has 
but one point in common with the cir- 
cumference; as ACB, The common 
point, C, is called the point of contact, 
or the point of tangency. The circum- 
ference is also said to be tangent to the 
line AB at the point C. 

A secant is a straight line which 
meets the circumference in two points ; 
asEF. 

24. Definition, A rectilinear figure is said to 
be eircumscrihed about a circle when all its sides 
are tangents to the circumference. 

In the same case, the circle is said to be in- 
scribed in the figure. 





PROPOSITION X.— THEOREM. 

25. A straight line oblique to a radius ai its extremity cuts the cir- 
cumference. 

Let AB be oblique to the radius 0(7 at its 
extremity C; then, AB cuts the circumfer- 
ence at C, and also in a second point D, 

For, let OE be the perpendicular from 
upon AB; then OE < OC, and the point E 
is within the circumference. Therefore AB 
cuts the circumference in C, and must evi- 
dently cut it in a second point 2>. 
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PROPOSITION XI.— THEOREM. 



^c- 




26. A straight line perpendicular to a radius at its extremity is a 
tangent to the circle. 

Let AB be perpendicular to the radius OC 
at its extremity C; then, AB is a tangent to 
the circle at the point C. 

For, from the centre draw the oblique 
line OD to any point of AB except C. Then, 
OD '^ OC, and 2) is a point without the cir- 
cumference. Therefore AB having all its 
points except C without the circumference, has but the point C in 
common with it, and is a tangent at that point (23). 

27. Corollary. Conversely, a tangent AB at any point C is perpen- 
dicular to the radius OC dravm to that point. For, if it were not 
perpendicular to the radius it would cut the circumference (25), and 
would not be a tangent. 

28. Scholium. If a secant -EF, passing through a point C of the 
circumference, be supposed to revolve 

upon this point, as upon a pivot, its 
second point of intersection, D, will 
move along the circumference and ap- 
proach nearer and nearer to C When 
the second point comes into coincidence 
with C, the revolving line ceases to be 
strictly a secant, and becomes the tan- 
gent AB; but, continuing the revolution, 

the revolving line again becomes a secant, as E'F\ and the second 
point of intersection reappears on the other side of C, as at D'. 

If, then, our revolving line be required to be a secant in the strict 
sense imposed by our definition, that is a line meeting the circum- 
ference in two points, this condition can be satisfied only by keeping 
the second point of intersection, D, distinct from the first point, L\ 
however near these points may be brought to each other ; and, there- 
fore, under this condition, the tangent is often called the limit of the 
secants drawn through the point of contact ; that is to say, a limit 
toward which the secant continually approaches, as the second point 
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of intersection (on either side of the first) continually approaches 
the first, but a limit which is never reached by ihe secant as such. 

On the other hand, as the tangent is but one of the positions of 
our revolving line, it has properties in common with the secant ; and 
in order to exhibit such common properties in the most striking 
manner, it is often expedient to regard the tangent as a secant whose 
two points of intersection are coincident. But it is to be observed that 
we then no longer consider the secant as a catting line, but simply as 
a line drawn through two points of the curve ; and we include the 
tangent as that special case of such a line in which the two points 
are coincident. In this, we generalize in the same way as in algebra, 
when we say that the expression x = a — b signifies that x is the 
difference of a and 6, even when a = b, and there is really no differ- 
ence between a and b. 
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PBOPOSITION XII.— THEOREM. 

29. Two parallels intercept equal arcs on a circumference. 

We may have three cases : 

1st. When the parallels AB, CD, are both 
secants ; then, the intercepted arcs A C and BD 
are equal. For, let OM be the radius drawn 
perpendicular to the parallels. By Prop. VII. 
the point M is at once the middle of the arc 
AMB and of the arc CMD, and hence we have g 

AM = BMsLnd CM=DM, 

whence, by subtraction, 

AM—CM=BM—DM\ 

AC = BD, 
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that is, 



2d. When one of the parallels is a secant, as AB, and the other is 
a tangent, as EF at Jlf, then, the intercepted arcs AM and BM are 
equal. For, the radius OM drawn to the point of contact is per- 
pendicular to the tangent (27), and consequently perpendicular also 
to its parallel AB\ therefore, by Prop. VII., AM=^ BM, 

3d. When both the parallels are tangents, as EF at M. and QH 
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at N\ then, the intercepted arcs MAN and MBN are equal. For, 
drawing any secant AB parallel to the tangents, 

V l# V 

we have by the second case, 

AM = BM and AN = BN, 

whence, by addition, 

AM+AN = BM+BN, 
that is, 0^ N H 

MAN = MBN] 

and each of the intercepted arcs in this case is a semi-circumference. 

30. Scholium 1. The straight line joining the points of contact of 
two parallel tangents is a diameter. 

31. Scholium 2. According to the principle of (28), the tangent 
being regarded as a secant whose two points of intersection are coin- 
cident, the demonstration of the first case in the preceding theorem 
embraces that of the other two cases. 



RELATIVE POSITION OF TWO CIRCLES. 

32. Definition, Two circles are concentric, when they have the 
same centre. 

33. Definition, Two circumferences are tangent to each other, or 
tov^ each other, when they have but one point in common. The 
common point is called the point of contacty or the point of tangency. 

Two kinds of contact are distinguished: external contact, when 
each circle is outside the other ; internal contact, when one circle is 
jvithin the other. 



PROPOSITION XIII.— THEOREM. 

34. When two drcumferencea intersect, the straight line joining iheir 
centres bisects their common chord at right angles. 

Let and 0' be the centres of two 
circumferences which intersect in the 
points A, B; then, the straight line 00' 
bisects their common chord AB at right 
angles. 

For, the perpendicular to AB erected 
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at its middle point (7, passes through both centres (16) ; and' there 
can be but one straight line drawn between the two points and 0'. 
35. Corollary, When, two circumferences are tangent to each other, 
their point of contact is in the straight line joining their centres. It 
has just been proved that when two circumferences intersect, the two 
points of intersection lie at equal distances from the line joining the 
centres and on opposite sides of this line. Now let the circles be 
supposed to be moved so as to cause the points of intersection to 
approach each other; these points will 
ultimately come together on the line 
joining the centres, and be blended in a 
single point C, common to the two cir- 
cumferences, which will then be their 
point of contact. The perpendicular to 
00* erected at Cwill then be a common 
tangent to the two circumferences and take the place of the common 
chord. 




PBOPOSITION XIV.— THEOREM. 

86. When two circumferences are wholly exterior to each other, the 
distance of their centres is greater than the sum of their radii. 

Let 0, 0' be the centres. Their dis- 
tance 00' is greater than the sum of 

the radii OA, O^B, by the portion AB i p. \ \ _ — o' 
interposed between the circles. 




PROPOSITION XV.— THEOREM. 

87. When two circumferences are tangent to each other externally , the 
distance of their centres is equal to the sum of their radii. 

Let 0, 0', be the centres, and C the point 
of contact. The point C being in the line 
joining the centres (35), we have 00' ^= i o- 
OC+O'C. 
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PROPOSITION XVI.— THEOREM. 

38. When two circumferences intersect, the distance of their centres 
is less than the sum of their radii and greater than the difference of their 
radii. 

Let aiid 0' be their centres, and A 
one of their points of intersection. The 
point A is not in the line joining the 
centres (34) ; and consequently there is 
formed the triangle A00\ in which we 
have 00' < OA + O'A, and also 
00' > OA - O'A (I. 67). 




PROPOSITION XVII— THEOREM. 

39. When two circumferences are tangent to eojch other intemaUy, 
the distance of their centres is equal to the difference of their radii. 



Let 0, 0', be the centres, and Cthe point of 
contact. The point C being in the line joining 
the centres (35), we have 00' = OG—O'G. 




PROPOSITION XVIII.— THEOREM. 

40. When one circumference is wholly vdthin . another, the distance 
of their centres is less than the difference of their radii. 



Let 0, 0', be the centres. We have the dif- 
ference of the radii OA — O'B = 00' + AB. 
Hence 00' is less than the difference of the 
radii by the distance AB, 



41. Corollary, The converse of each of the preceding five propo- 
sitions is also true : namely — 

1st. When the distance of the centres is greater than the sum of 
the radii, the circumferences are wholly exterior to each other. 
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2d. When the distance of the centres is equal to the sum of the 
radii, the circumferences touch each other externally. 

3d. When the distance of the centres is less than the sum of the 
radii, but greater than their difference, the circumferences intersect. 

4th. When the distance of the centres is equal to the difference 
of the radii, the circumferences touch each other internally. 

5th. When the distance of the centres is less than the difference 
of the radii, one circumference is wholly within the other. 

MEASUBE OF ANGLES. 

As the measurement of magnitude is one of the principal objects 
of geometry, it will be proper to premise here some principles in 
regard to the measurement of quantity in general. 

42. Definition, To measure a quantity of any kind is to find how 
many times it contains another quantity of the same kind called the 
uniL 

Thus, to measure a line is to find the number expressing how many 
times it contains another line called the unit of length, or the linear 
unit. 

The number which expresses how many times a quantity contains 
the unit is called the numerical measure of that quantity. 

43. Definition. The raiio of two quantities is the quotient arising 

A 
from dividing one by the other ; thus, the ratio of A to B Is -^ 

To find the ratio of one quantity to another is, then, to find how 
many times the first contains the second ; therefore, it is the same 
thing as to measure the first by the second taken as the unit (42). 
It is implied in the definition of ratio, that the quantities compared 
are of the same hind. 

Hence, also, instead of the definition (42), we may say that to 
measure a quantity is to find its ratio to the unit. 

Thr ratio of two quantities is the same as the ratio of their 
numerical measures. Thus, if P denotes the unit, and if P is con- 
tained m times in A and n times in jB, then, 

• A mP m 

5 "" ?iP ~" n 

44. D^nitiofib. Two quantities are commensurable when there is 

6» E 
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some third quantity of the same kind which is contained a whole 
number of times in each. This third quantity is called the common 
measure of the proposed quantities. 

Thus, the two lines, A and B, are commensurable, if there is aome 
line, C, which is contained a whole num- 
ber of times in each, as, for example, 
7 times in A, and 4 times in B. *' — ' — • — » — " 

The ratio of two commensurable quan- ^r^— , 
titles can, therefore, be exactly elpressed 
by a number whole or fractional (as in the preceding example 

and is called a commensurable ratio. 



^y'^ 
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45. Definition. Two quantities are incommensurable when they 
have no common measure. The ratio of two such quantities is called 
an incomTnensurable ratio. 

If A and B are two incommensurable quantities, their ratio is still 

expressed by — 

46. Problem. To find the greatest common measure of two quantities. 
The well-known arithmetical process may be extended to quantities 
of all kinds. Thus, suppose AB and CD are two straight lines 
whose common measure is required. Their greatest common meas- 
ure cannot be greater than the less line 

CD. Therefore, let CD be applied to AB ^" ' ' T"* 
as many times as possible, suppose 3 times, ^» * jp'-^ 
with a remainder EB less than CD, Any 

common measure of AB and CD must also be a common measure 
of CD and EB ; for it will be contained a whole number of times in 
CD, and in AE, which is a multiple of CD, and therefore to measure 
AB it must also measure the part EB. Hence, the greatest common 
measure of AB and CD must also be the greatest common measure 
of CD and EB. This greatest common measure of CD and EB 
cannot be greater than the less line EB ; therefore, let EB be applied 
as many times as possible to CD, suppose twice, with a remainder 
FD. Then, by the same reasuning, the greatest common measure 
of CD and EB, and consequently also that of AB and CD, is the 
greatest common measure of EB and FD. Therefore, let FD be 
applied to EB as many times as possible : suppose it is contained 
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exactly twice in EB without remainder ; the process is then com* 
pleted, and we have found FD as the required greatest common 
measure. 

The measure of each line, referred to FD as the unit, will then be 
as follows : we have 

EB = 2FD, 

CD = 2EB + FD = 4Pi> + FD = bFD, 

AB = 3CD + EB = 16FD + 2FD = 17i^i>. 

The proposed lines are therefore numerically expressed, in terms of 

17 
the unit -FD, by the numbers 17 and 5 ; and their ratio is — 

5 

47. When the preceding process is applied to two quantities and 
no remainder can be found which is exactly contained in a pre- 
ceding remainder, however far the process be continued, the two 
quantities have no common measure; that is, they are incommen- 
surable, and their ratio cannot be exactly expressed by any number 
whole or fractional. 

48. But although an incommensurable ratio cannot be exactly 

expressed by a number, it may be approximately expressed by a 

number within any assigned measure of precision. 

A 
Suppose -— denotes the incommensurable ratio of two quantities 

B 

A and B ; and let it be proposed to obtain an approximate numeri- 
cal expression of this ratio that shall be correct within an assigned 

measure of precision, say — -• Let B be divided into 100 equal 

parts, and suppose A is found to contain 314 of these parts with a 
remainder less than one of the parts ; then, evidently, we have 

A 314 .,,. 1 
-~ = withm 



B 100 100 

that is, — rr is an approximate value of the ratio — within the as- 
100 ^^ B 

signed measure of precision. 

A 
To generalize this, -— denoting as before the incommensurable 

B 
ratio of the two quantities A and B, let B be divided into u e.Q^^ 
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parts, and let A contain m of these parts with a remainder less than 
one of the parts ; then we have 

A m ... 1 
— ; = — withm - ; 

B n n 

and, since n may be taken as great as we please, - may be made less 

n 

than any assigned measure of precision, and — will be the approxi- 

49. Theorem, Two incommensurable ratioa are equal, if their approxi- 

mate numerical values are always equal, when both are expressed vdthin 

the same measure of precision however small, 

A Al , 

Let — and -— be two incommensurable ratios whose approximate 

B B' ^^ 

numerical values are always the same when the same measure of 
precision is employed in expressing both ; then, we say that 

A^^ 
B'^ W 

For, let - be any assumed measure of precision, and in accordance 

with the hypothesis of the theorem, suppose that for any value of 

1-4.-4' 

— >the ratios—' — ^ have the same approximate numerical expres- 

n B B 

sion, say — * each ratio exceeding — by a quantity less than -; 
n n n 

then, these ratios cannot differ from each other by so much as - 

n 

But the measure - may be assumed as small as we please, that is leas 

A A' 

than any assignable quantity however small; hence — and — cannot 

B B 

differ by any assignable quantity however small, and therefore they 

must be equal. 

The student should study this demonstration in connection with 

that of Proposition XIX., which follows. 
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50. Definition, A proportion is an equality of ratios. Thus, if the 

A A' 

ratio •— is equal to the ratio •—* the equality 
B B 

A^^ 
B'^ B' 

is a proportion. It may be read : '' Batio of J. to ^ equals ratio of 
^' to ^V' or "ul is to .B a« ^' is to 5'." 
A proportion is often written as follows : 

AiB = AiB 

where the notation A i B \^ equivalent to -4. -J- jB. When thus 
written, A and B' are called the extremes, B and A the means, and 
B^ is called a fourth proportional to A, B and -4' ; the first terms 
A and A\ of the ratios are called the antecedents — the second terms, 
B and B\ the consequents. 

When the means are equal, as in the proportion 

AiB = B'.G, 

the middle term B is called a mean proportional between A and C^ 
and G is called a third proportional to A and B. 

PBOPOSITION XIX.— THEOREM. 

b\, Inihe same circle, or in equal circles, two angles at the centre are 
in the same ratio as their interested ares. 

Let A OB and AOChe two angles at the centre of the same, or at 
the centres of equal circles; AB and AC, their intercepted arcs; 
then, 

AOB_AB 

AOC^ AC 

1st. Suppose the arcs to have ^* 
a common measure which is con- 
tained, for example, 7 times in 

the arc AB and 4 times in the arc ^ (7; so that if AB is divided 
into 7 parts, each equal to the common measure, A C will contain 4 
of these parts. Then the ratio of the arcs AB and AC \& 7 : 4 ; 
that 18, 
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AC" 4: 

Drawing radii to the several -^^ 

points of division of the arcs, 

the partial angles at the centre 

subtended by the equal partial arcs will be equal (10) ; therefore 

the angle AOB will be divided into 7 equal parts, of which the 

angle AOC will contain 4; hence the ratio of the angles AOB and 

ulOCis7:4; that is, 

AOB 7 



Therefore, we have 



AOG 4 

AOB AB 
AOC" AC 



AOB : AOC = AB : AC. 

2d. If the arcs are incommensurable, suppose one of them, b& AC^ 
to be divided into any number n of equal parts ; then AB will c(fn- 
tain a certain number m of these parts, plus a remainder less than 

one of these parts. The numerical expression of the ratio -- — will 

AG 

tjfjn 1 

then be — , correct within - (48). Drawing radii to the several 

points of division of the arcs, the angle AOC ysiW be divided into n 
equal parts, and the angle A OB will contain m such parts, plus a 
remainder less than one of the parts. Therefore, the numerical 

expression of the ratio --—r— will also be — » correct within - ; that 

AOC ^ ^ 

is, the ratio ^ has the same approximate numerical expression «, 

the ratio ==> however small the parts into which AC is divided; 

therefore these ratios must be absolutely equal (49), and we have far 
incommensurable, as well as for commensurable, arcs, 

AOB AB 

AOC~ AC 

AOB : AOC = AB : AC. 
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PBOPOSITION XX.— THEOREM. 

52. The nvmerwoL measure of an angle at the centre of a circle is 
the same aa the numerical measure of its intercepted arc, if the adopted 
unit of angle is the angle ai the centre which intercuts the adopted unit 
of are. 

Let A OB be an angle at the centre 0, and 
AJB its intercepted arc. Let AOC he the 
angle which is adopted as the unit of angle, 
and let its intercepted arc AG he the arc 
which is adopted as the unit of arc. By 
Proposition XTX. we have 

AOB AB 
AOC'^ AG 

But the first of these ratios is the measure (42) of the angle A OB 
referred to the unit AOG; and the second ratio is the measure of the 
arc AB referred to the unit AG. Therefore, with the adopted units, 
the numerical measure of the angle A OB is the same as that of the 
arc AB. 

53. Scholium I. This theorem, being of frequent application, is 
osually more briefly, though inaccurately, expressed by saying that 
an angle at (he centre is measured by its interested arc. In this con- 
ventional statement of the theorem, the condition that the adopted 
units of angle and arc correspond to each other is understood ; and 
the expression " is measured by" is used for "has the same numerical 
measure as." 

54 Scholium II. The right angle is, by its nature, the most simple 
unit of angle ; nevertheless custom has sanctioned a different unit 

The unit of angle generally adopted is an angle equal to ^th 
part of a right angle, called a degree, and denoted by the symbol °. 
The corresponding unit of arc is ^th part of a quadrant (11), and 
is also called a degree. 

A right angle and a quadrant are therefore both expressed by 90°. 
Two right angles and a semi-circumference are both expressed by 
180®. Pour right angles and a whole circumference are both ex- 
presised by 860''. 

The degree (either of angle or arc) is subdivided into minutes and 
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seconds, denoted by the symbols ' and " : a minute being -^^th part 
of a degree, and a second being ^th part of a minute. Fractional 
parts of a degree less than one second are expressed by decimal parts 
of a second. 

An angle, or an arc, of any magnitude is, then, numerically ex- 
pressed by the unit degree and its subdivisions. Thus, for example, 
an angle equal to if-th of a right angle, as well as its intercepted arc, 
will be expressed by 12° 51' 25". 714 ... . 

55. Definition, When the sum of two arcs is a quadrant (that is, 
90°), each is called the complement of the other. 

When the sum of two arcs is a semi-circumference (that is, 180°), 
each is called the supplement of the other. See (I. 18, 19). 

56. Definitions. An inscribed angle is one whose vertex is on the 
circumference and whose sides are chords ; as BA G, 

In general, any rectilinear figure, as ABC, is 
said to be inscribed in a circle, when its angular 
points are on the circumference; and the circle 
is then said to be circumscribed about the figure. 

An angle is said to be inscribed in a segnnent 
when its vertex is in the arc of the segment, and 
its sides pass through the extremities of the sub- 
tending chord. Thus, the angle BAC is inscribed in the segment 
BAG. 




PROPOSITION XXI.— THEOREM. 



57. An inscribed angle is measured by one-half its intercepted arc 

There may be three cases : 

let. Let one of the sides AB of the inscribed 
angle BAC be a diameter; then, the measure 
of the angle BAC is one-half the arc BC. 

For, draw the radius OC. Then, AOG being 
an isosceles triangle, the angles OAC and OCA 
are equal (I. 86). The angle BOG, an exterior 
angle of the triangle AOG, is equal to the sum 
of the interior angles 0-4 (7 and OCA (L 69), and therefore double 
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either of them. But the angle BOC,&t the centre, is measured by 
the arc BC(5S); therefore, the angle OACis measured by one-half 
the arc BC. 

2d. Let the centre of the circle fall within the inscribed angle 
BAC; then, the measure of the angle BAC is one-half of the 
BXcBC. 

For, draw the diameter AD, The measure of 
the angle BAD is, by the first case, one-half the 
arc BD ; and the measure of the angle CAD is 
one-half the arc CD; therefore, the measure of 
the sum of the angles BAD and CAlD is one-half 
the sum of the arcs BD and CD; that is, the 
measure of the angle BA C is one-half the arc BC, 

8d. Let the centre of the circle fall without the inscribed angle 
BAC; then, the measure of the angle BAC is 
one-half the arc BC> 

For, draw the diameter AD, The measure of 
the angle BAD is, by the first case, one-half the 
arc BD ; and the measure of the angle CAD is 
one-half the arc CD; therefore, the measure of 
the difference of the angles BAD and CAD is 
one-half the difierence of the arcs BD and CD ; 
that is, the measure of the angle BAC is one-half the arc BC, 





c D 



58. CaroUaryl. All the angles BAC, BDQ 
etc., inscribed in the same segment, are equal. 
For eacc is measured by one-half the same 
arc BMC. 



69. Corollary 11. Any exigleBAC, inscribed in 
a semicircle is a right angle. For it is measured 
by half a semi-circumference, or by a quad- 
rant (64). 

7 
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60. OoroUary III. Any angle BA C, inscribed 
in a segment greater than a semicircle, is acute; 
for it is measured by half the arc BDC, which 
is less than a semi-circumference. 

Any angle BDC, inscribed in a segment less 
than a semicircle, is obtuse ; for it is measured 
by half the arc BA C, which is greater than a 
semi-circumference. 

61. OoroUary IV. The opposite angles of an inscribed quadrilateral 
ABDC, are supplements of each other. For the sum of two oppo- 
site angles, as BAC and BDC, is measured by one-half the circum- 
ference, which is the measure of two right angles, (54) and (1. 19). 




PROPOSITION XXIL— THEOREM. 

62. An angle formed by a tangent and a chord is measured by on^ 
half the intercepted arc. 

Let the angle BAC be formed by the 
tangent JlB and the chord AC; then, it is 
measured by one-half the intercepted arc 
AMC. 

For, draw the diameter AD. The angle "^ -'' ^ ^^' 

BAD being a right angle (27), is measured 
by one-half the semi-circumference AMD ; 

and the angle CAD is measured by one-half the arc CD; therefore, 
the angle BA C, which is the difference of the angles BAD and CAD, 
is measured by one-half the difference of AMD and CD, that is, 
by one-half the arc AMC. 

Also, the angle. B' AC is measured by one-half the intercepted arc 
ANC. For, it is the sum of the right angle B'AD and the angle 
CA D, and is measured by one-half the sum of the semi-circumfercaice 
AND and the arc CD ; that is, by one-half the arc ANC 

63. Scholium, This proposition may be treated as a particular case 
of Prop. XXI. by an application of the principle of (28). For, con- 
sider the angle CAD which is measured by one-half the arc CD, 
Let the side AC remain fixed, while the side AD, regarded as a 
secant, revolves about A until it arrives at the position of the tangent 
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AB'. The point D will move along the circumference, and will 
ultimately coincide with A, when the line AD has become a tangent 
and the intercepted arc has become the arc CNA. 



PKOPOSITION XXm.— THEOREM. 

64. An angle formed by two chords, intersecting within the circum- 
ference, %» measured by one-half the sum of the arcs intercepted between 
its sides and between the sides of its vertical angle. * 

liCt the angle AEC be formed by the chords 
AB, CD, intersecting within the circumference; 
then will it be measured by one-half the sum 
of the arcs A C and BD, intercepted between 
the sides of AEC and the sides of its vertical 
angle BED. 

For, join AD. The angle AEC is equal to the sum of the angles 
EDA and EAD (I. 69), and these angles are measured by one-half 
of AC Bui one-half of BD, respectively ; therefore, the angle AEC 
is measured by one-half the sum of the arcs A C and BD. 




PROPOSITION XXIV,— THEOREM. 

65. An angle formed by two secants, intersecting vnthout the circum' 
ferenee, is measured by one-half the difference of the interested arcs. 

Let the angle BAC be formed by the secants 
AB and AC; then, will it be measured by one- 
half the difference of the arcs BC and DE. 

For, join CD. The angle BDC is equal to the 
sum of the angles DAC and A CD (I. 69) ; there- 
fore, the angle A is equal to the difference of the 
allies BDC and A CD. But these angles are meas- 
ured by one-half of BC and one-half of DE ror 
spectively ; hence, the angle A is measured by one-half the differ- 
ence of BC and DK 
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66. CoroUary. The angle BAE^ formed by 
a tangent AB and a secant AE^ is measured 
by one-half the difference of the intercepted 
arcs BE and BC. For, the tangent AB 
may be regarded as a secant whose two 
points of intersection are coincident at B 
(28). 

For, the same reason, the angle BAD, 
formed by two tangents AB and AD, is 

measured by one-half the difference of the intercepted arcs BCD 
and BED. 

A proof may be given, without using the principle of (28), by 
drawing EB and BC. 




PROBLEMS OF CONSTRUCTION. 

Heretofore, our figures have been assumed to be constructed under 
certain conditions, although methods of constructing them have not 
been given. Indeed, the precise construction of the figures was not 
necessary, inasmuch as they were only required as aids in following 
the demonstration of principles. We now proceed, first, to apply 
these principles in the solution of the simple problems necessary for 
the construction of the plane figures already treated of, and then to 
apply these simple problems in the solution of more complex ones. 

All the constructions of elementary geometry are effected solely 
by the straight line and the circumference, these being the only lines 
treated of in the elements ; and these lines are practically dravm, 
or described, by the aid of the ruler and compasses, with the use of 
which the student is supposed to be familiar. 



PROPOSITION XXV.— PROBLEM. 

67. To hised a given straight line. 

Let AB be the given straight line. 

With the points A and B as centres, and with a 
radius greater than the half of AB, describe arcs 
intersecting in the two points D and E. Through 
these points draw the straight line DE, «rhich bi- 
sects AB at the point C. For, D and E being 



A*- 



D 



c 
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equally distant from A and B, the straight line DE is perpendicular 
to AB at its middle point (I. 41). 



PEOPOSITION XXVL— PBOBLEM. 

68. At a given point in a given straight line, to erect a perpendicular 
to that line. 

Let AB be the given line and C the given i 

point. 

Take two points, D and E, in the line and at 

equal distances from G With D and E as cen- — ^ 

tres and a radius greater than DC or CE de- 
scribe two arcs intersecting in i^. Then CF itf the required perpen- 
dicular (L 41). 

69. Another solution. Take any point 0, 
without the given line, as a centre, and with q , 
a radius equal to the distance from tx> C \ ^,-*''' 
describe a circumference intersecting AB in G x>\^ /<^ 
and in a second point D. Draw the diameter 

B OE, and join EG. Then EG will be the re- 

quired perpendicular : for the angle EGD^ inscribed in a semicircle, 

is a right angle (59). 

This construction is often preferable to the preceding, especially 
when the given point G is at, or near, one extremity of the given 
line, and it is not convenient to produce the line through that 
extremity. The point must evidently be so chosen as not to lie in 
the required perpendicular. 



E 



PBOPOSITION XXVII.— PBOBLEM. 

70. From a given point vnihout a given straight line, to let fall a per* 
pendicular to that line. 

Let AB be the given line and G the given 
point. 

With (7 as a centre, and with a radius suf- 

ficiently great, describe an arc intersecting J> '-..i.--' e 

AB in D and E. With D and E as centres ..j^,. 

and a radius greater than the half of DE, 
7* 
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describe two arcs intersecting in F. The line CF is the lequked 
perpendicular (I. 41). 

71. Another aolviion. With any point in 
the line ^ JS as a centre, and with the radius 
OC, describe an arc CDE intersecting AB 
in D. With 2) as a centre and a radius 
equal to the distance DC describe an arc 
intersecting the arc CDE in K The line CE is the required perpen- 
dicular. For, the point D is the middle of the arc CDE, and the 
radius CD drawn to this point is perpendicular to the <diord 
CE (16> 



Vm 



PROPOSITION XXVin.— PEOBLEM. 
72. To bisect a given arc or a given angle. 

1st. Let AB be a given arc. 
Bisect its chord AB by a perpendicular as in (67). 
This perpendicular also bisects the arc (16). 



-1 r' 



2d. Let BAC be a given angle. With A as 
a centre and with any radius, describe an arc 
intersecting the sides of the angle in D and E. 
With D and E as centres, and with equal radii, 
describe arcs intersecting in F. The straight 
line AF bisects the arc DE, and consequently 
also the angle BAC (12). 

73. Scholium, By the same construction each of the halves of an 
arc, or an angle, may be bisected ; and thus, by successive bisections, 
an arc, or an angle, may be divided into 4, 8, 16, 32, etc., equal 
parts. 
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PEOPOSITION XXIX.— PEOBLEM. 

74. Ai a given point in a given straight line^to eonstruct an angle 
^qual to a given angle. 

Let A be the given point in the straight line 
ABy and the given angle. 

With as a centre and with any radius describe 
an arc MN terminated by the sides of the angle. 
With ^ as a centre and with the same radius, 
OM, describe an indefinite arc BC. With JS as a 
centre and with a radius equal to the chord of 
MN describe an arc intersecting the indefinite arc 
BC m D. Join AD. Then the angle BAD is 
equal to the angle 0, For the chords of the arcs MN and BD are 
equal ; therefore, these arcs are equal (12), and consequently also the 
angles and A (10). 




PBOPOSITION XXX.— PEOBLEM. 

75. Through a given pointy to draw a parallel to a given sbraighJt 
line. 

Let A be the given point, and BC the given line. 

From any point BinBC draw the straight -P 

line BAD through A. At the point A, by 
the preceding problem, construct the angle 
DAE equal to the angle ABC. Then AE is 
parallel to BC (I. 65). — 






^f- 



E 
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76. SehMum. This problem is, in practice, more accurately solved 
by the aid of a triangle, constructed of 
wood or metal. This triangle has one 
right angle, and its acute angles are 
usually made equal to 30^ and 60^. 

Let A be the given point, and BC 
the given line. Place the triangle, 
JE!Fi>, with one of its sides in coinci- 
dence with the given line BC. Then 
place the straight edge of a ruler MN 
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against the side EF of the triangle. Now, keeping the ruler firmly 
fixed, slide the triangle along its edge until the side ED passes 
through the given point A, Trace the line EAD along the edge 
ED of the triangle ; then, it is evident that this line will be parallel 
to BC. 

One angle of the triangle being made very precisely equal to a 
right angle, this instrument is also used in practice to construct per- 
pendiculars, with more facility than by the methods of (68) and (70). 



PROPOSITION XXXI.— PROBLEM. 

77. Two angles of a triangle being given, to find the third. 

Let J. and B be the given angles. 

Draw the indefinite line QM. From any 
/^int in this line, draw ON making the 
angle MON = A, and the line OP making 
the angle NOP = B. Then P0§ is the 
required third angle of the triangle (I. 72). 




PROPOSITION XXXII.— PROBLEM. 

78. Two sides of a triangle and their included angle being given, to 
construct the triangle. 

Let b and c be the given sides and A their 
included angle. 

Draw an indefinite line AE, and construct 
XhQ2i.ng\QEAF=A. On ^jK take ^ (7 = 6, 
and on AF take AB = c; join BC. Then 
ABC is the triangle required; for it is 
formed with the data. 

With the data, two sides and the included angle, only one tidangle 
can be constructed ; that is, all triangles constructed with these data 
are equal, and thus only repetitions of the same triangle (I. 76). 

79. Scholium. It is evident that one triangle is always possible, 
whatever may be the magnitude of the proposed sides and their in- 
cluded angle. 
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PEOPOSITION XXXIII.— PBOBLEM. 

80. One side and two angles of a triangle being given, to construct 
the triangle. 

Two angles of the triangle being given, ^^2 n" 

the third angle can be found by (77) ; and 
we shall therefore always have given the 
two angles adjacent to the given side. Let, js^d 

thpo, c be the given side, A and B the angles 
adjacent to it. 

Draw a line AB = c; at A make an 
angle BAD = A, and at B an angle ABE = B, The lines AD 
and BE intersecting in C, we have ABC as the required triangle. 

With these data, but one triangle can be constructed (I. 78). 

81. Scholium. If the two given angles are together equal to or 
greater than two right angles, the problem is impossible ; that is, no 
triangle can be constructed with the data ; for the lines AD and BC 
will not intersect on that side of AB on which the angles have been 
constructed. 




PEOPOSITION XXXIV.— PBOBLEM. 

82. The three sides of a triangle being given, to construct the 
triangle. 

Let a, b and c be the three given sides. a 

Draw BC== a; with C7 as a centre and a ^ 

c 

radius equal to b describe an arc ; with B as 
a centre and a radius equal to c describe a 
second arc intersecting the first in A. Then, 
ABC is the required triangle. 

With these data but one triangle can be con- 
structed (L 80). 

83. Scholium. The problem is impossible when one of the given 

sides is equal to or greater than the sum of the other two (I. 66). 

7** F 
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PROPOSITION XXXV.— PROBLEM. 

84. Two sides of a triangle and the angle opposite to one of them 
being given, to construct the triangle. 

We shall consider two cases. 

1st. When the given angle A is acute, 
and the given side a, opposite to it in the 
triangle, is less than the other given side c. 

Construct an angle DAE = A, In 
one of its sides, as AD, take AB = c ; 
with ^ as a centre and a radius equal to 
a, describe an arc which (since a <i c) will 

intersect AE in two points, G' and C", on the same side of A. Join 
BC and BO". Then, either ABC or ABC" is the required tri- 
angle, since each is formed with the data ; and the problem has two 
solutions. 

There will, however, be but one solution, even with these data, when 
the side a is so much less than the side c as to be just equal to the 
perpendicular from B upon AE. For then the arc described from B 
as a centre and with the radius a, will touch AE in a single point 
Q and the required triangle will be ABC, right angled at C. 

2d. When the given angle A is either 
acute, right or obtuse, and the side a 
opposite to it is greater than the other 
given side c. 

The same construction being made 
as in the first case, the arc described 
with J? as a centre and with a radius c"* 
equal to a, will intersect AE in only one 

point, C, on the same side of A. Then ABC will be the triangle 
required, and will be the only possible triangle with the data. 

The second point of intersection, C", will fall in EA produced, and 
the triangle ABC thus formed will not contain the given angle. 

86. Scholium. The problem is impossible when the given angle J 
is acute and the proposed side opposite to it is less than the perpen- 
dicular from B upon AE; for then the arc described from B will not 
intersect AE. 
The problem is also impossible when the given angle is right, or 
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obtuse, if the given side opposite to the angle is less than' the other 
given side ; for either the arc described from B would not intersect 
AE, or it would intersect it only when produced through A, More- 
over, a right or obtuse angle is the greatest angle of a triangle (I. 70), 
and the side opposite to it must be the greatest side (I. 92). 

PROPOSITION XXXVI.— PROBLEM. 

86. The adjacent sides of a parallelogram and Hieir included angle 
being given, to construct the parallelogram. 

Construct an angle A equal to the given 
angle, and take AC and AB respectively equal 
to the given sides. With J? as a centre and a ^ 
radius equal to JIC, describe an arc; with (7 as 
a centre and a radius equal to AB, describe another arc, intersect- 
ing the first in D. Draw BD and CD. Then ABDC is a parallelo- 
gram (1. 107), and it is the one required, since it is formed with the 
data. 

Or thus: through B draw BD parallel to J.C,.and through C 
draw CD parallel to AB, 

PROPOSITION XXXVII.— PROBLEM. 

87. To find the centre of a given circumference, or of a given are. 

Take any three points, A, B and C, in the 
given circumference or arc. Bisect the arcs 
AB, BC, by perpendiculars to the chords AB, 
BC (72); these perpendiculars intersect in the 
required centre (16). 

88. Scholium. The same construction serves to describe a circum- 
ference which shall pass through three given points A, B, C; or to 
circumscribe a circle about a given triangle ABC, that is, to describe 
A oircumference in which the given triangle shall be inscribed (66). 
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PROPOSITION XXXVIII.— PROBLEM. 

89. At a given point in a given circumference, to draw a tan§ v%t M 
the circumference. 

Let A be the given point in the given circum- ^ 

ference. Draw the radius OA, and at A draw 
BAC perpendicular to OA; BCmll be the re- 
quired tangent (26). 

If the centre of the circumference is not 
given, it may first be found by the preceding 
problem, or we may proceed more directly as 
follows. Take two points D and E equidistant 
from A ; draw the chord DE, and through A 
draw BAC parallel to DE» Since A is the 
middle point of the arc DE, the radius drawn 
to A will be perpendicular to DE (16), and con- 
sequently also to BG: therefore J5(7 is a tangent 
at ^. 





PROPOSITION XXXIX.— PROBLEM. 

90. Through a given point vrUhout a given circle to draw a tangent 
to the circle. 

Let be the centre of the given circle and P 
the given point. 

Upon OF, as a diameter, describe a circumfer- 
ence intersecting the circumference of the given 
circle in two points, A and A\ Draw. FA and 
FA', both of which will be tangent to the given 
circle. For, drawing the radii OA and OA', the 
angles OAF and OA'F are right angles (59); 
therefore FA and FA' are tangents (26). 

In practice, this problem is accurately solved by placing the 
straight edge of a ruler through the given point and tangent to the 
given circumference, and then tracing the tangent by the straight 
edge. The precise point of tangency is then determined by drawing 
a perpendicular to the tangent from the centre. 

91. Scholium. This problem always admits of two solutions. More- 
over, the portions of the two tangents intercepted between the given 
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point and the points of tangency are equal, for the right triangles 
POA and POA are equal (I. 83) ; therefore, PA = PA\ 




PKOPOSITION XL.— PROBLEM. 

92. To draw a common tangent to two given circles. 

Let and 0' be the centres of the given circles, and let the 
radius of the first be the greater. 

1st. To draw an exterior common tangent. With the centre 0, 
and a radius OM, equal to the 
difference of the given radii, 
describe a circumference; and 
from 0' draw a tangent O'M 
to this circumference (90). 
Join OM, and produce it to 
meet the given circumference 
in A. Draw jO'Jl' parallel to 

OA, and join AA\ Then AA' is a common tangent to the two 
given circles. For, by the construction, OM = OA — 0'A\ and 
also OM=OA— MA, whence MA = 0'A\ and AMO'A' is a par- 
allelogram (L 108). But the angle Jf is a right angle ; therefore, 
this parallelogram is a rectangle, and the angles at A and A' are 
right angles. Hence, AA' is a tangent to both circles. 

Since two tangents can be drawn from 0' to the circle OM, there 
are two exterior common tangents to the given circles, namely, AA^ 
and BS!, which meet in a point T in the line of centres 00' 
produced. 

2d. To draw an interior common tangent. With the centre 
and a radius OM equal to the sum of the given radii, describe a cir- 
cumference, and from 0' draw a tangent O'M to this circumference. 
Join OM, intersecting the given cir- 
cumference in A. Draw O'A' par- 
allel to OA, Then, since OM = 
OA + 0'A\ we have AM = 0'A\ 
and AMO'A' is a rectangle. There- 
fore, A A' is a tangent to both the 
given circles. 

There are two interior common 
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tangents, AA' and SS', which intersect in a point T in the line of 
centres, between the two circles. 

93. Sekolium. If the given circles intersect each other, only the 
exterior tangents are possible. If they are tangent to. each other 
externally, the two interior common tangente reduce to a single com* 
men tangent. If they are tangent internally, the two exterior tan- 
gents reduce to a single common tangent, and the interior tangents 
are not possible. If one circle is wholly within the other, there is 
no solution. 



PE0P08ITI0N XLI.— PBOBLEM. 



94. To inseriite a circle in a given triangle. 

Let ABC be the given triangle. Bisect any two of its angles, aa 
£ and C, by straight lines meeting in 0. From the point O let iall 
perpendiculars OB, OE, OF, upon the three 
sides of the triangle; these perpendiculars will ^ 

be equal to each other (I. 129). Hence, the 
circumference of a circle, described with the 
centre 0, and a radius = OH, will pass through 
the three points D, E, F, will be tangent to the 
three sides of the triangle at these points (26), 
and will therefore be inscribed in the triangle. 

95. Scholium. If the sides of the triangle are produced and the 
exterior angles are bisected, the intersections 0', 0", 0'", of &ia 
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oisecting lines, will be the centres of three circles, each .of which 
will touch one side of the triangle and the two other sides produced. 
In general, therefore, jomr drclea can be dravm tangent to three inter- 
aecting draigM lines. The three circles which lie without the triangle 
have been named escribed circles. 




PROPOSITION XLII.— PROBLEM. 

96. Qxm a gwen straight line, to describe a segment which shaU 
contain a given angle. 

Let ABhe^ the given line. At the point B construct the angle 
-450 equal to the given angle. Draw BO per- 
pendicular to 5(7, and DO perpendicular to 
AB at its middle point D, intersecting -BO in 0. 
With as a centre, and radius OB describe the 
circumference AMBN. The segment AMB is 
the required segment. For, the line BGj being 
perpendicular to the radius OB, is a tangent to 
the circle; therefore, the angle ABC is meas- 
ured by one-half the arc ANB (62), which is also the measure of 
any angle AMB inscribed in the segment AMB (57). Therefore, 
any angle inscribed in this segment is equal to the given angle. 

97. Scholium. If any point P is taken within the segment AMB, 
the angle APB is greater than the inscribed angle 

AMB (I. 74) ; and if any point Q is taken without 
this segment, but on the same side of the chord AB 
as the segment, the angle A QB is less than the in- 
scribed angle AMB. Therefore, the angles whose 
vertices lie in the arc AMB are the only angles of 
the given magnitude whose sides pass through the 
two points A and B ; hence, the arc AMB is the 
locus of the vertices of all the angles of the given 
magnitude whose sides pass through A and B. 

If any point M' be taken in the arc AM'B, the angle AMB is the 
supplement of the angle AM'B (61) ; and if BM' be produced to 
-B', the angle 43f' jB' is also the supplement of J.Jf'J5; therefore 
AM'B' = AMB. Hence the vertices of all the angles of the given 
magnitude whose sides, or sides 'produced, pass through A and B, lie 
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in the circumference AMBM' ; that is, the locus of the vertices of all 
the angles of a given magnitvde whose sides, or sides produced, pass 
through two fixed points, is a circumference passing through these points^ 
and this locus may be constructed by the preceding problem. 

It may here be remarked, that in order to establish a certain line 
as a locus of points subject to certain given conditions, it is necessary 
not only to show that every point in that line satisfies the conditions, 
but also that no other points satisfy them ; for the asserted locus 
must be the assemblage of aU the points satisfying the given condi- 
tions (I. 40). 



INSCRIBED AND CIRCUMSCRIBED QUADRILATERALS. 

98. Definition, An inscriptible quadrilateral is one which can be 
inscribed in a circle ; that is, a circumference can be described pass- 
ing through its four vertices. 



PROPOSITION XLin.— THEOREM. 

99. A quadrilateral is inscriptible if two opposite angles in it are 
supplements of each other. 

Let the angles A and C, of the quadrilateral ^t , 4 

ABCD, be supplements of each other. De- ^ /^ y^^ ^^ 

scribe a circumference passing through the jpj^^:^. -^d 

three vertices B, C, D; and draw the chord l\ ^^ \ 

BD. The angle A, being the supplement of ^/^^ y 

C, is equal to any angle inscribed in the seg- 

ment BMD (61) ; therefore the vertex A must 

be on the arc BMD (97), and the quadrilateral is inscribed in the 

circle. 

100. Scholium. This proposition is the converse of (61). 
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PEOPOSITION XLIV— THEOBEM. 

101. In any circumscribed quadrilateral, the sum of two opposite ddcB 
'^ equal to the mm of the other two opposite sides, ^ 

Let ABCD be circumscribed about a circle ; | p^^S.,^^^ 
then, 

AB + DC=AD + BC. 

For, let E, F, 0, H, be the points of contact 
of the sides ; then we have (91), b 

AE = AH, BE=BF, CO=CF, DO = DH. 

4.dding the corresponding members of these equalities, we have 

AE+BE+ CO + DO = AE+DB+BF+ CF, 

that is, 

AB + DC=AD + Ba 

PROPOSITION XLV— THEOREM. 

102. Conversely, if the sum of two opposite sides of a quadrUaieral 
is equal to the sum of the other two sides, the quadrilateral may be cir- 
eumserihed ahoui a circle. 

In the quadrilateral ABCD, let AB + DC = \ 

AD '\' BC; then, the quadrilateral can be cir- P^P ^^' ^' vA i? 
cumscribed about a circle. f \ 

Since the sum of the four angles of the quad- ( K 

rilateral is equal to four right angles, there must I V y \ 

be two consecutive angles in it whose sum is not ^ ^* - -- ^ ^ 

greater than two right angles ; let B and C be 
these angles. Let a circle be described tangent to the three sides 
AB, BC, CD, the centre of this circle being the intersection of the 
bisectors of the angles B and C; then it is to be proved that this 
circle is tangent also to the fourth side AD, 

From the point A two tangents can be drawn to the circle (90). 

One of these tangents being AB, the other must be a line cutting 

CD (or CD produced) ; for, the sum of the angles B and C being 

not greater than two right angles, it is evident that no straight line 
8* 
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can be drawn from A, falling on the same side of BA with (7/>, and 
not cutting the circle, which shall not cut CD. 

This second tangent, then, must be either AD \ 

or some other line, AM, cutting CD in a point M /^P^^^'**^^"'^^^^^ 

differing from D. If now AM is a tangent, K ^ 

JLS(7if is a circumscribed quadrilateral, and by I \ 

the preceding proposition we shall have iV / \ 

AB+ CM=AM+BC. b^ — '''^^—\ 

But we also have, by the hypothesis of the present proposition, 

AB + DC=AD + BC. 
Taking the difference of these equalities, we have 

DM=AM—AD; 

that is, one side of a triangle is equal to the difference of the other two, 
which is absurd. Therefore, the hypothesis that the tangent drawn 
from A and cutting the line CD, cuts it in any other point than .D, 
leads to an absurdity ; therefore, that hypothesis must be &lse, and 
the tangent in question must cut CD in 2>, and consequently coincide 
with AD. Hence, a circle has been described which is tangent to 
the four sides of the quadrilateral ; and the quadrilateral is circum- 
scribed about the circle. 

103. Scholium. The method of demonstration employed above is 
called the indirect method, or the redudio ad absurdtim. At the 
outset of a demonstration, or at any stage of its progress, two or 
more hypotheses respecting the quantities under consideration may 
be admissible so far as has been proved up to that point If, now, 
these hypotheses are such that one mtut be true, and only one can 
be true, then, when all except one are shown to be absurd, that one 
must stand as the truth. 

While admitting the validity of this method, geometers usually 
prefer the direct method whenever it is applicable. There are, how- 
ever, propositions, such as the preceding, of which no direct proof is 
known, or at least no proof sufficiently simple to be admitted into 
elementary geometry. We have already employed the redudio ad 
ahaurdum in several cases without presenting the argument in full ; 
see (I. 47), (I. 85), (27). 
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PROPORTIONAL LINES. SIMILAR FIGURES. 
THEOKY OF PROPORTION. 

1. DEFINITION. One quantity is said to be proportioned to another 
ivhen the ratio of any two values, A and B, of the first, is equal to 
the ratio of the two corresponding values, A' and B\ of the second ; 
kk> that the four values form the proportion 

AiB = A'iB\ 

This definition presupposes two quantities, each of which can have 
various values, so related to each other that each value of one cor- 
responds to a value of the other. An example occurs in the case of 
an angle at the centre of a circle and its intercepted arc. The 
angle may vary, and with it also the arc ; but to each value of the 
angle there corresponds a certain value of the arc. It has been 
proved (II. 51) that the ratio of any two values of the angle is equal 
to the ratio of the two corresponding values of the arc ; and in ac- 
cordance with the definition just given, this proposition would be 
briefly expressed as follows : '* The angle at the centre of a circle is 
proportional to its intercepted arc." 

2. DffinUion. One quantity is said to be reciprocally proportional 
to another when the ratio of two values, A and B^ of the first, is 
equal to the reciprocal of the ratio of the two corresponding values, 
A' and B^ of the second, so that the four values form the proportion 

A:B = B'.A\ 

A B' ^ A' 
B = A' = ^'^B'' 
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For example, if the product p of two numbers, x and y, is giyeOj 
so that we have 

then, X and y may each have an indefinite number of values, but as 
X increases y diminishes. If, now, A and B are two values of x, 
while A' and B^ are the two corresponding values qfy, we must have 

AxA'=p, 

BxB'=p, 

whence, by dividing one of these equations by the other, 

A A' , 

and therefore 

B £ A'' 
B' 

that is, two numbers whose product is constant are reciprocally propoT' 
tional. 

3. Let the quantities in each of the couplets of the proportion 

1 = 1^ orA:B = A':B', [1] 

be measured by a unit of their own kind, and thus expressed by- 
numbers (II. 42) ; let a and b denote the numerical measures of A and 
B, a' and 6' those of A' and B'; then (II. 43), 

B'^b B'~' V 

and the proportion [1] may be replaced by the numerical proportion, 

^ *' I. t i.t 

-==--, or a : 6 = a : 6 . 

b b 

4. Conversely, if the numerical measures a, 6, a', 6', of four quan- 
tities J., B, A\ B\ are in proportion, these quantities themselves are 
in proportion, provided that A and B are quantities of the same kind, 
and A' and B' are quantities of the same kind (though not neces- 
sarily of the same kind as A and B^ ,* that is, if we have 

aib = a' \ b\ 
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we may, under these conditions, infer the proportion 

5. Let us now consider the numerical proportion 

a:b = a)b\ 



a a' 



Writing it in the form 

a 

and multiplying both members of this equality by 66', we obtain 

a6' = a'6, 

whence the theorem : tilie product of the extremes of a (numerical) 
proportion is equal to the product of the means. 

Corollary. If the means are equal, as in the proportion a : 6 = 6 : e, 
we have 6' = ac, whence 6 = \/ac ; that is, a mean proportional be- 
tween two numbers is equal to the square root of their product. 

6. Convel^ely, if the product of two numbers is equal to the product 
of two others, either two may be made the extremes, and the other ttvo the 
means, of a proportion. For, if we have given 

a6' = a'6, 

then, dividing by 66', we obtain 

- = — -> or a : 6 = o : 6 . 
6 6 

Corollary. The terms of a proportion may be written in any order 
which will make the products of the extremes equal to the product 
of the means. Thus, any one of the following proportions may be 
inferred from the given equality a6' = a'6 : 

o : 6 = a' : 6', 

a : a' = 6 : 6', 

6 : a = b' : a\ 

6 : 6' = a : a', 

b' : a' = b : a, etc. 

Also, any one of these proportions may be inferred from any other. 

7. D^initions. When we have given the proportion 

a : 6 = a' : 6', 
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and infer the proportion 

a: a' = b : b\ 

the second proportion is said to be deduced by aUematum, 
When we infer the proportion 

b : a = b' : a\ 

this proportion is said to be deduced by inversion. 

8. It is important to observe, that when we speak of the product^ 
of the extremes and means of a proportion, it is implied that at least 
two of the terms are numbers. If, for example, the terms of the 
proportion 

are all lines, no meaning can be directly attached to the products 
A X B\ B X A!, since in a product the multiplier at least must be 
a number. 
But if we have a proportion such as 

A : B = m : n^ 

in which m and n are numbers, while A and B are any two quanti- 
ties of the same kind, then we may infer the equality nA = mB, 

Nevertheless, we shall for the sake of brevity often speak of the 
product of two lines, meaning thereby the product of the numbers 
which represent those lines when they are measured by a common unit 

9. If A and B are any two quantities of the same kind, and m 
any number whole or fractional, we have, identically, 

mA A ^ 

that is, equimultiples of two quantities are in the same raiio as ihe 
quantities themselves. 
Similarly, if we have the proportion 

A : B = A' : B\ 

and if m and n are any two numbers, we can infer the proportiona 

mA : mB = nA' : nB', 

mA : nB = mA' : nB'. 
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10. Ckymfomiwn and dwision. Suppose we have given the propor- 
tion 

- = — ' [1] 

in which A and B are any quantities of the same kind, and A' and 
B' quantities of the same kind. Let unity be added to both mem- 
bers of [1] ; then 

A A' 

or, reducing, 

A + B ^ A' -\-B' 
B B' 

and dividing this by [1], ) [2] 

A-^B _^ A' -^B' 
A ~ A' 

results which are briefly expressed by the theorem, if four qtiantitiea 

are in proportion, they are in proportion by composition ; the term 

eompofUion being employed to express the addition of antecedent 

and consequent in each ratio. 

If we had subtracted unity from both members of [1], we should 

have found 

A — B ^ A' — B' 

B ^ B' 

[3] 
A — B ^ A' — B' ' *■ ^ 

A " A' 

results which are briefly expressed by the theorem, if four quantities 
are in proporiion,ihey are in proportion by division; where the term 
division is employed to express the subtraction of consequent from 
antecedent in each ratio, this subtraction being conceived to divide, 
or to separate, the antecedent into parts. 
The quotient of [2] divided by [3] is 

A + B _ A' + B\ 
A — B~ A' — B'' 

that is, if four quantities are in proportion^ they are in proportion by 
eomporition and division. 
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11. Definition, A contint^d proportion is a series of equal ratios, 

A:B = A':B' = A'':B'' = A"' : £'" = etc. 

12. Let r denote the common value of the ratio in the continued 
proportion of the preceding article ; that is, let 



m 



^ B B' B" B'" ® ' 
then, we have 

A = Br, A' = B'r, A" = B''r, ^'" = £'"r, etc., 

and adding these equations, 

A-\-A' + A"-\- A'" + etc. = {B + B' + jB" + jB'" + etc) r, 

whence 

A + A' + A" -^ A''* + etc. _ ^A^-^^ 

B + B' ^B" -{- £'" + etc. ** — ^ "" ^' "■ ® ^'^ 

that is, the mm of any number of the antecedents of a continued pro- 
portion is to the sum of the corresponding consequents as any antecedent 
is to its consequent 

If any antecedent and its corresponding consequent be taken with 
the negative sign, the theorem still holds, provided we read algebraic 
sum for sum,. 

In this theorem the quantities A, B, C, etc., must all be quantities 
of the same kind. 

13. If we have any number of proportions, as 

a:b = c: d, 
o' : 6' = c' : d\ 
a":6" = c":(?",etc.; 
then, writing them in the form, 

b'~'(j( V'^d', b"^d"^ *' 
and multiplying these equations together, we have 
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aa* a" .,. c c^ c'\.. 



bh'h"... dd'd'\.. 
or 

aa'a''... : 66' 6"... =cc'c\.. : dd'd'\.., 

that is, if the corresponding terms of two or more proportions are m«^ 
tiplied together, the products are in proportion. 

If the corresponding terms of the several proportions are equal, 
that is, if a = a' = a", 6 = 6' = 6", etc., then the multiplication 
of two or more proportions gives 

a* : 6» = c» : cP, 
a' : 6' = c" : d* ; 

that is, if four numbers are in proportion, like powers of these numberi 
are in proportion. 

14. If A, B and C are like quantities of any kind, and if 

A ^B 

— = 7W, and — ^ n, 

B G 

then 

A 

^ = mn. 

IS A, B and C were numbers, this would be proved, arithmetically, 
by simply omitting the common factor B in the multiplication of the 
two fractions ; but when they are not numbers we cannot regard B 
as a factor, or multiplier, and therefore we should proceed more 
strictly as follows. By the nature of ratio we have 

A = B Xm, 'B= GXn, 

therefore, putting C X ^ for B, we have 

A=CXnXm=CXmn, 

that is, 

A 

— = mn: 

G 

a result usually expressed as follows : the ratio of the first of three 
quantities to the third is compounded of (he ratio of the first to the seeoiid 
a/nd ihe ratio of the second to the third. 
f a 
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PKOPOKTIONAL LINES. 



PROPOSITION I.— THEOBEM. 

15. A parallel to the base of a triangle dividea the other two ridei 
prfyportionaUy. 
Let DE be a parallel to the base, BQ of the triangle ABC; then, 

AB:AD = AG:AE. 

1st. Suppose the lines AB, AD, to have a 
common measure which is contained, for exam- 
ple, 7 times in AB, and 4 times in AD ; so that 
if AB is divided into 7 parts each equal to the 
common measure, AD will contain 4 of these 
parts. Then the ratio of AB to AD is 7 : 4 

(11. 43) ; that is 

AB^l 

AD'^ 4 

Through the several points of division of AB, draw parallels to the 
base ; then A C will be divided into 7 equal parts (I. 125), of which 
AE will contain 4. Hence the ratio of AC to AE is 7 : 4 ; that is, 




Therefore, we have 



AC 


7 


AE' 


4 


AB 
AD 


AC 
AE 



or 



AB : AD = AC: AE. 



2d. If AB and AD are incommensurable, suppose one of them, 

as AD, to be divided into any number n of equal parts; then, AB 

will contain a certain number m of these parts pltia a remainder less 

than one of these parts. The numerical expression of the ratio 

AB m .1 

will then be — » correct within - (II. 48). Drawing parallels to 

AD n u 

BC, through the several points of division of AB, the line ii^will 

be divided into n equal parts, and the line A C will contain m such 

parts plus a remainder less than one of the parts. Therefore, the 
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numerical expression of the ratio — -— will also be ~. correct within — 
^ AE n n 

Since, then, the two ratios always have the same approximate nu- 
merical expression, however small the parts into which AD is divided, 
these ratios must be absolutely equal (II. 49), and we have, as before, 

AB ^AG 
AD AE 

or AB : AD = AC i AK [1] 

16. Corollary I. By division (10), the proportion [1] gives 

AB — AD:AB = AC—AE:AC, 

or DB:AB = EO:AC. 

Also, if the parallel DE intersect the sides BA 
and CA produced through J., we find, as in the 
preceding demonstration, 

AB:AD = AC:AE, 
firom which, by composition (10), 

AB + AD:AB = AC+AE:AC, 
or DB:AB=EO:Aa 

17. Corollary II. By alternation (7), the preceding proportions 

give 

ABiAC=ADiAE, 

DB:EC=AB:AC, 

which may both be expressed in one continued proportion, 

AB AD DB 
AC'^ AE'" EC 

t 

This proportion is indeed the most general statement of the proposi- 
tion (16), which may also be expressed as follows : if a straight line 
18 drawn parallel to the base of a triangle, the corresponding segments 
en the two rides are in a constant ratio. 
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18. Corollary III. If two straight lines MN, M'N\ are intersected 
by any number of parallels AA\ BB\ CC\ etc., the corresponding 
segments of the two lines are proportional. 
For, let the two lines meet in 0; then, by 
Corollary II., m\ \Mf 

OA AB JOB BC^^OC^^CD_ 

OA'^'A^B'^ OB'" B'C'~~ OC'~~C'D''^ " 

whence, by (11), 

AB ^ BC ^ CD ^AC BD 
A'B' " B'O''^ CD' '^ A'C'~^ B'D' ^ ^' 

If MN and M'N' were parallel, this proportion would still holdi 
since we should then have AB = A'B\ BC=B'C\ etc. 



^ 


v 


4 


V" 


\ 


V 


J 


V, 



PROPOSITION n.— THEOREM. 

19. Conversely, if a straight line divides two sides of a triangle pr(h 
portionally, it is parallel to the third side. 

Let DE divide the sides AB, A C, of the triangle 
ABC, proportionally; then, DE is parallel to J5G 

For, if DE is not parallel to BC, let some other 
line DE\ drawn through 2), be parallel to -BCL 
Then, by the preceding theorem, 

AB:AD = AC:AE'. 

But, by hypothesis, we have 

ABiAD = AC:AE, 

whence it follows that AE' = AE, which is impossible unless DE' 
coincides with DE, Thierefore, DE is parallel to jBC. 

20. Scholium. The converse of (18) is not generally true. 




PROPOSITION III.— THEOREM. 

21. In any triangle, the bisector of an angle, or (he bisector of Us 
exterior angle, divides the opposite side, internally <yr eaiernaUy^ tn2o 
segments which are proportiorud to the adjacent sides. 
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Ist. Let AD bisect the angle A of 
vhe triangle ABC; then, 

DB:DG=AB:Aa 

For, through JS draw BE parallel 
to D-4., meeting CA produced in E. 
The angle ABE = BAD (I. 49), and the angle AEB = CAD 
(L 61) ; and, by hypothesis, the angle BAD = CAD ; therefore, the 
angle ABE = AEB, and AE = AB (I. 90). 

Now, in the triangle CEB, AD being parallel to EB, we have (17), 

DB:DC=AE:AC, 

or DB:DC=AB:AC; 

that is, the side ^C is divided by AD internally into segments pro- 
portional to the adjacent sides AB and AC. 

2d. Let AD' bisect the exterior angle BAE^.then, 

D'B:D'C=AB:Aa 

For, draw BE' parallel to D'A\ then, ABE' is an isosceles tri- 
angle, and AE' = AB, In the triangle CAD', we have (17), 

D'B:D'C=AE'.AC, 

or D'B:D'C=AB:AC; 

that is, the side BC ia divided by AD' externally into segments pro- 
portional to the adjacent sides AB and A C, 

22. Scholium. When a point is taken on a given finite line, or on 
the line produced, the distances of the point from the extremities of 
the line are called the segments, internal or external, of the line. 
The given line is the sum of two internal segments, or the difference 
of two external segments. 

23. Corollary. If a straight line, drawn from the vertex of any 
angle of a triangle to the opposite side, divides that side internally 
in the ratio of the other two sides, it is the bisector of the angle ; if 
it divides the opposite side externally in that ratio, it is the bisector 
of the exteriot angle. (To be proved). 
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• SIMILAR POLYGONS. 

24. Definitions, Two polygons are similar, when they are mutually 
equiangular and have their homologous sides proportional. 

In similar polygons, any points, angles or lines, similarly situated 
in each, are called homohgcms. 

The ratio of a side of one polygon to its homologous side in tho 
other is called the ratio of simUilude of the polygons. 

PROPOSITION IV.— THEOREM. 

25. Two triangles are similar , when they are mutually equiangular. 
Let ABC, J.'jB'C", be mutually equiangular triangles, in which 

A = A\B = B\C= (7'; then, 

these triangles are similar. ^ 

For, place the angle A' upon its yy 

equal angle A, and let B' fall at h /^ I 

and C" at c. Since the angle Ahe is y 'r 

equal to B, he is parallel to BC Z_ / 

(I. 65), and we have (15), 

AB:Ab = AC:Ae, 
or 

AB:A'B' = AC:A'C\ 

In the same manner, it is proved that 

AB:A'B' = BC:B'C'; 
and, combining these proportions, 

AB AC BC 




A'B' AG* B'C 



[1] 



Therefore, the homologous sides are proportional, and the triangles 
are similar (24). 

26. Corollary. Two triangles are similar when two angles of the 
one are respectively equal to two angles of the other (I. 73). 

27. Scholium I. The homologous sides lie opposite to equal angles. 

28. Scholium II. The ratio of similitude (24) of the two similar 
triangles, is any one ^f the equal ratios in the continued propor- 
tion [1]. 
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29. SchoKum III. In two similar triangles, any two homologous 
lines are in the ratio of similitude of 

the triangles. For example, the per- 
pendiculars AD, A'D\ drawn from the 
homologous vertices A, A\ to the op- 
posite sides, are homologous lines of 
the two triangles; and the right tri- 
angles ABD, A'B'D', being similar 
(25), we have 

AD ^ 4^^A^^ BG_ 

A'D' ■" A'B' "■ ^'(7' "" B'C' 

In like manner, if the lines AD, A^D\ were drawn from A, A\ to 
the middle points of the opposite sides, or to two points which divide 
the opposite sides in the same ratio in each triangle, these lines 
would still be to each other in the ratio of similitude of the two 
^ triangles. 

PROPOSITION v.— THEOREM. 

30. Two trianglea are similar, when their homologous sides are pro* 
portional. 

In the triangles ABC, AB'C\ let 

AB AG BG 



A'B' AC' B'C' 



[1] 



then, these triangles are similar. 

For, on AB take Ah = A'B\ and 
draw he parallel U> BC. Then, the 
triangles Ahe and ABC are mutually 
equiangular, and we have (25), 

AC BG 



AB AB 
— or 

Ah AB' 




Ac be 



Comparing this with the given proportion [1], we see that the first 
ratio is the same in both ; hence the second and third ratios in each 
are equal respectively, and, the numerators being the same, the 
denominators are equal; that is, AC = Ac, and B'C = he. 
ISierefore, the triangles A B'C and Ahc are equal (I. 80) ; and since 
Abe is similar to ABC, A B'C is also similar to ^ BO. 



.J 
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31. Scholium, In order to establish the similarity of two polygonn 
according to the definition (24), it is necessary, in general, to shoiii 
that they fulfill two conditions : 1st, they must be mutually equi- 
angular, and 2d, their homologous sides must be proportional. In 
the case of triangles, however, either of these conditions involves the 
other ; and to establish the similarity of two triangles it will be suf- 
ficient to show, either that they are mutually equiangular, or that 
their homologous sides are proportional. 



PROPOSITION VI.— THEOREM. 

32. Two triangles are similar^ when an angle of the one ia equal to 
an angle of the other, and the sides including these angles are propor- 
portional. 

In the triangles ABG, A'B'C, let ^ ^^ 

A = A', and y4 yl 

AlB' A!G' 7^ I B' c 

then, these triangles are similar. ^ ^ 

For, place the angle A' upon its 
equal angle A ; let B' fall at 6, and C at e. Then, by the hy- 
pothesis, 

AB^AC 

Ah'~ Ac' 

Therefore, he is parallel to BC (19), and the triangle Ahe is similar 
to ABC (25). But Ahe is equal to A'B'C; therefore, A'B'C is 
also similar to ABC. 



PROPOSITION VIL— THEOREM. 

33. Two triangles are similar, when they have their sides parallel 
each to each, or perpendicular each to each. 

Let ABC, ahe have their sides par- 
allel each to each, or perpendicular 
each to each ; then, these triangles are 
similar^ 

For, when the sides of two angles 
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are piu*allel each to each, or perpen- 
dicular each to each, these angles are 
either equal, or supplements of each 
other, (I. 60, 62, 63). In the prasent 
case, therefore, three hypotheses may be 
made, namely, denoting a right angle 
by B, 

1st hyp. -4 + a = 2i2, B + b = 2B, C+e = 2B; 

2d " A = a, B + b = 2B, C+c = 2B; 

3d ** A = a, B = hy whence C = c 

The 1st and 2d hypotheses cannot be admitted, since the sum of all 
the angles of the two triangles would then exceed four right angles 
(L 68). The 3d hypothesis is therefore the only admissible one ; 
that is, the two triangles are mutually equiangular and consequently 
similar. 

34. iSchoKum. Homologous sides in the two triangles are either 
two parallel sides, or two perpendicular sides ; and homologous, or 
equal, angles, are angles included by homologous sides. 



PROPOSITION VIII.— THEOREM. 

35. Jf three or more straight lines dravm through a common point 
intersect two parallels, the corresponding segments of the parallels are 
in proportion. 

Let OA, OB, 00, OD, drawn through 
the common point 0, intersect the parallels 
AD and ad, in the points A, B, C, D and 
a, b, e, d, respectively ; then, 

AB BO OD 
ah be cd 

For, the triangle OAB is similar to the tri- 
angle Oab (25); OBO is similar to Obc; 
and OCD to Ocd\ therefore, we have 

AB OB BO 00 OD 
ab Ob be Oc cd 



\. 


c fh/a 


J 




/ 


\ 


y/ 


\ 



whicli includes the proportion that was to be proved. 
9** 
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36. Scholium. The demonstration is the same whether the parallels 
cut the system of diverging lines on the same side, or on opposite 
sides, of the point 0. Moreover, the demonstration extends to any 
corresponding segments, as -4 C and ac, BD and hd, etc. ; and the 
ratio of any two corresponding segments is equal to the ratio of the 
distances of the parallels from the point 0, measured on any one of 
the diverging lines. 



r 



[1] 



PROPOSITION IX.— THEOREM. 

37. Conversely, if three or more straight lines divide two parallels 
proportionally, they pass through a common point. 

Let Aa, Bb, Cc, Dd, divide the parallels 
AD and ad proportionally ; that is, so that 

AB^BG^CD^ 
ah he cd 

then, Aa, Bh, etc., meet in a common point. 
For, let Aa and Cc meet in 0; join Oh, 
Then, in order to prove that Bh passes 
through 0, we have to prove that Oh and 
Bh are in the same straight line. Now, if 

they are not in the same straight line. Oh produced cuts AD in some 
point F differing from B ; and by the preceding theorem, we have 




AF 

ah 



AC 



oc 



But, from the hypothesis [IJ, we have by (12), 

AB AC 



ah 



ac 



whence, AP = AB, which is impossible unless P coincides with B^ 
and Oh produced coincides with Bh, Therefore, Bh passes through 
ft In the same way, Dd is shown to pass through 0. 
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PROPOSITION X.—THEOREM. 

38. Ij two polygons are composed of the same number of triangles 
similar each to each and similarly placed, the polygons are mnilar. 

Let the polygon ABCD, etc., 
be composed of the triangles 
ABC, A CD, etc.; ancl letjhe 
polygon A!B^C^D\ etc., be com- 
posed of the triangles AlB^ C\ 
A'C'D\ etc., similar to ABC, 
A CD, etc., respectively, and 
similarly placed ; then, the polygons are similar. 

1st. The polygons are mutually equiangular. 
gous angles of the similar triangles are equal ; and any two corre- 
sponding angles of the polygons are either homologous angles of two 
similar triangles, or sums of homologous angles of two or more 
similar triangles. Thus B = B' ; BCD = BCA + ACD = 
B'C'A' + A' CD' = B'C'D'; etc. 

2d. Their liomologous sides are proportional. For, from the simi- 
lar triangles, we have 



For, the homolo- 



AB 



BC AC 



CD 



AD 



DE 






AB' B'C AC CD' A'D' D'E' 
Therefore, the polygons fulfill the two conditions of similarity (24). 



PROPOSITION XI.— THEOREM. 

39. Conversely, two mnilar polygons may be decomposed into the 
same number of triangles similar each to each and similarly placed. 

Let ABCD, etc., A'B'CD', 
etc., be two similar polygons. 
Prom two homologous vertices, J. 
and A', let diagonals be drawn in 
each polygon ; then, the polygons 
will be decomposed as required. 

For, Ist. We have, by the definition of similar polygons, 
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Anele £ = B\ and = : 

therefore, the triangles J.^(7and 
^'^'C are similar (32). 

2d. Since ABC and A'B'C 
are similar, the angles BCA and 
B^C'A' are equal; subtracting 
these equals from the equals £C!D 
and -B' C'D\ respectively, there remain the equals A CD and A' C'D\ 
Also, from the similarity of the triangles ABC and A'B'C, and 
from that of the polygons, we have 





AC BC 



CD 



B' C 



A'C B'C CD'' 

therefore, the triangles A CD and A' CD' are similar (32). 

Thus, successively, each triangle of one polygon may be shown to 
be similar to the triangle similarly situated in the other. 

40. Scholium. Two similar polygons may be decomposed into simi- 
lar triangles, not only by diagonals, but by lines dravm from any two 
homologous points. Thus, let be any arbitrarily assumed point in 
the plane of the polygon 
ABCD, etc.; and draw 0-4, 
OB, OC, etc. In the similar 
polygon A'B'CD\ etc., draw 
A'O' making the angle 
B'A'O' equal to BAO, and 
B'O' making the angle 

A'B' 0' equal to ABO. The intersection 0' of these lines, regarded as 
a point belonging to the polygon A'B'C'D\^tc., is homologous to the 
point of the polygon ABCD, etc.; and the lines 0'-4', O'-B', 
O'C, etc., being drawn, the triangles O'A'B', O'B'C, etc., are 
shown to be similar to OAB, OBC, etc., respectively, by the same 
method as was employed in the preceding demonstration. 

If the point is taken without the polygon, and its homologcus 
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point 0' found as before by constructing the triangle O'A'B' similar 




^•»*U":;}"""'"""""'"""*y"""*""""""**^C 0^||^f 




to OAB, the polygons will be decomposed into triaugles partly addi- 
tive and partly subtractive. Thus the polygon ABODE is equal to 
the sum of the two triangles OBC and OCD, diminished by the 
triangles OBA, OAE and OED\ and the polygon A'B'C'D'E' is 
similarly decomposed. 

Homologous lines in the two polygons are lines joining pairs of 
homologous points, such as OA and 0*A\ OB and O'-B', etc., the 
diagonals joining homologous vertices, etc. ; and it is readily shown 
that any two such homologous lines are in the same ratio as any 
two homologous sides, that is, in the ratio of aimilitude of the poly- 
gons (24). 

41. Corollary, Two similar polygons are equal when any line in 
one is equal to its homologous line in the other. 

PROPOSITION XIL— THEOREM. 

42. The perimeters of two similar polygons are in the same ratio cm 
any two homohgoiLs sides. 

For, we have (see preceding figures), 

AB BO OD 



A'B' B'O' O'D 
whence (12), 



- = etc., 



AB '\- BO '\- OD + etc. AB BO 

= etc. 



A'B' + -B'C + O'D' + etc. A'B' B'O' 

43. Corollary. The perimeters of two similar polygons are in the 
same ratio as any two homologous lines; that is, in the ratio of 
similitude of the polygons (40). 

10 
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APPLICATIONS. 
PROPOSITION XIIL— THEOREM. 

44. Ij a perpendmUar is drawn Jr<mh the vertex of the right angle 
to the hypotenuse of a right triangle : 

Ist. The two triangles thus formed are similar to each other and to 
ihe whole triangle ; 

2d. The perpendicular is a mean proportional between the segments 
of the hypotenuse; 

3d. JSach side about the right angle is a m>ean proportional between 
the hypotenuse and the adjacent segment,^ 

Let G be the right angle of the triangle 
ABCy and CD the perpendicular to the hy- 
potenuse ; then, a'^ 

1st. The triangles A CD and GBD are simi- 
lar to each other and to ABC. For, the triangles ACD and ABC 
have the angle A common, and the right angles, ADC, ACB, equal; 
therefore, they are similar (26). For a like reason CSD is similar 
to ABC, and consequently also to ACD. 

2d. The perpendicular CD is a mean proportional between the 
segments AD and DB. For, the similar triangles, A CD, CBD, give 

AD: CD = CD: BD. 

3d. The side ^ C is a mean proportional between the hypotenuse 

JlB and the adjacent segment AD. For, the similar triangles, A CD, 

ABC, give 

AB:AC=AC:AD. 

In the same way, the triangles CBD and ABC give, 

AB:BC = BC:BD. 

46. Corollary I. If all the lines of the figure are supposed to be 
expressed in numbers, being measured by any common unit, the 
preceding proportions give, by (6), 

CD' = ADX BD, 
AC^ = ABXAD, 
BC^=ABX BD; 
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where we employ the notation GD^, as in algebra, to signify the pro- 
duct of CD multiplied by itself, or the second power of CD] ob- 
serving, however, that this is but a conventional abbreviation for 
"second power of the number representing CD" (8). It may be 
read " the square of CD," for a reason that will appear hereafter. 

46. Corollary II. By division, the last two equations of the pre- 
ceding corollary give 



AC^ ABX AD AD 
BG' ABXBD~ BD' 

that is, ihe squares of the sides including the right angle are propor- 
iional to ihe segments of the hypotenuse, 

47. Corollary III. If from any point C in the 
circumference of a circle, a perpendicular CD is 
drawn to a diameter AB, and also the chords CA, 
CB ; then, since A CB is a right angle (II. 59), 
it follows that iJie perpendicular is a mean proportional between the 
segment of ihe diameter ; and each chord is a mean proportional be- 
tween ihe diameter and the segment adjacent to that chord. 





PROPOSITION XIV.— THEOREM. 

48. The square of the hypotenuse of a right triangle is equal to the 
sum of ihe squares of the other two sides. 

Let ABC be right angled at C; then, ^ 

IB' = AC" + BC\ 
For, by the preceding proposition, we have 

2C' = ABX AD, and "W = AB X BD, 
the sum of which is 

Air + W = ABX UD + BD) =ABXAB = AB\ 

49. Corollary I. By this theorem, if the numerical measures of 
two sides of a right triangle are given, that of the third is found. 
For example, if ^C = 3, ^C = 4 ; then, AB = ^[3=^ -+ 4^ = 5 
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If the hypotenuse, AB, and one side, AC, are given, we have 
BG^ = IB^ — Jo"; thus, if there are given AB = b,AC=% 
then, we find -BC— t/[6» — 3^ = 4. 

60. Corollary II. If -4(7 is the diagonal of a square ^- 
ABCD, we have, by the preceding theorem, 



AC' = AB' + BC = 2AB\ 
whence, 

and extracting the square root, 

AC 




AB 



= l/2 = 1.41421 + ad inf. 



Q 



Since the square root of 2 is an incommensurable number, it follows 
that the diagonal of a square is incommensurable with its side. 

51. Definition. The projection of a point A 
upon an indefinite straight line XY\a the foot 
P of the perpendicular let fall from the point 
upon the line. ^ 

The projection of a finite straight line AB 
upon the line XY is the distance FQ between the projections of the 
extremities of AB, 

If one extremity B of the line AB is in the ^ 

line XY, the distance from -B to P (the projec- 
tion of A) is the projection of AB on XY; for 
the point .B is in this case its own projection. 

PROPOSITION XV.— THEOREM. 

52. In any triangle, the square of the side opposite to an acute angle 
is equal to the sum of the squares of the other two sides diminished by 
twice the product of one of these sides and the projection of the other 
upon that side. 

Let C be an acute angle of the triangle ABC, 
P the projection of A upon BC hy the perpen- 
dicular AP, PC the projection of AC upon B C; ^ 
then. 




r B 
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I5'= 577' + JfC' — 2BG X PC. %>^^ 

For, if P fidls on the base, as in Fig. 1, we 

have 

PB = BG—PG, 

and if P &lls upon the base produced, as in Fig. 2, we have 

PB = PG—BQ 

but in either case the square of PB is, by a theorem of algebra, * 

JPB ' = BG' + P(r — 2BGXPG. 

Adding AP^ to both members of this equality, and observing that 
by the preceding theorem, PB* + AP* = AB\ and PC* + AP^ = 
377*, we obtain 

35* = PC'+3^' — 25CX PG 

PROPOSITION XVI.— THEOREM. 

53. In an obtuse angled triangle, the square of the side opposite to 
ike obtuse angle is equal to the sum of the squares of the other two sides, 
increased by twice the product of one of these sides and the projection 
of the other upon thai side. 

Let Cbe the obtuse angle of the triangle ABG, 
P the projection of A upon BG (produced) ; then, 

IB^=BC' + JC' + 2BG X PG. 

For, since P can only fall upon BG produced, AGB being an 
obtuse angle, we shall in all cases have 

PB = BG+PG, 

and the square of PB will be, by an algebraic theorem, f 

TB*=BG' + PG' + 2BG X PG 
Adding AP' to both members, we obtain 

J5' = PO* + Z^* + 2BG X PG. 

. * (« — y)' or (y — xy = a;» + y« — 2xy. 
t (« + yy = a;* + y' + 2a:y. 



/ 
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54. Corollary. From the preceding three theorems, it follows that 
an angle of a triangle is acute, right or obtuse, according as the 
square of the side opposite to it is less than, equal to, or greater than, 
the sum of the squares of the other two sides. 



^ 



PROPOSITION XVII.— THEOREM. 

56. Jff through a faced point within a circle any chord is drawn, fhe 
product of its two segments has the same value, in whatever direction the 
chord is drawn. 

Let P be any fixed point within the circle 0, ^ a' 

AB and A'B' any two chords drawn through P; 
then, 

PAXPB = FJ! X PB'. 

For, join AB' and A'B. The triangles APB', ^' 
A'PB, are similar, haying the angles at P equal, 
and also the angles A and A' equal (II. 58) ; therefore, 




whence (5), 



PA : PA' = PB' : PB, 



PAXPB = PA' X PB'. 




56. Corollary. If AB is the least chord, drawn 
through P (II. 20), then, since it is perpendicular 
to OP, we have PA = PB (11. 15), and hence 

PA^ = PA' X PB'; that is, either segment of the 

least chord drawn through a fixed point is a msan 

proportional between the segments of any other chord drawn through 

that point. 

57. Scholium. If a chord constantly passing through a fixed point 
P, be conceived to revolve upon this point as upon a pivot, one seg- 
ment of the chord increases while the other decreases, but their 
product being constant (being always equal to the square of half the 
least chord), the two segments are said to vary reciprocally, or to be 
redp'^ocaUy proportional (2). 
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PROPOSITION XVIII.— THEOREM. 

58. Ij through a fixed point without a circle a secant is dravm, the 
product of the whole secant and its external segment has the same value, 
in whatever direction the secant is drawn. 

Let P be any fixed point without the circle 0, ^ 

PAB and PA'B' any two secants drawn through P; 
then, 

PAXPB = PA' X PP'. 

For, join AB' and A'B. The triangles APB\ 
A'PB, are similar, having the angle at P common, 
and also the angles B and P' equal (II. 58) ; there- 
fore, 

PA:PA' = PB':PB, 
whence (5), 

PAXPB = PA' X PB\ 

59. CoroUary. K the line PAB, constantly passing through the 
fixed point P, be conceived to revolve upon P, as upon a pivot, and 
to approach the tangent PT, the two points of intersection, A and P, 
will approach each other ; and when the line has come into coinci- 
dence with the tangent, the two points of intersection will coincide 
in the point of tangency T. The whole secant and its external seg- 
ment will then both become equal to the tangent PT; therefore, 
regarding the tangent as a secant whose two points of intersection 
are coincident (11. 28), we shall have 



PT' = PA' X PB' ; 

that is, if through a fiaed point without a circle a tangent to the circle 
is drawn, and also any secant, the tangent is a mean proportional be- 
tween the whole secant and its external segment. 

60. Sckolium I. When a secant, constantly passing through a fixed 
point, changes its direction, the whole secant and its external seg- 
ment vary reciprocally, or they are reciprocally proportional, since 
their product is constant (2). 

61. Scholium II. The analogy between the two preceding proposi- 
tions is especially to be remarked. They may, indeed, be reduced 
to a single proposition in the following form : If through any fixed 
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point in the plane of a circle a straight line is drawn intersecting the 
drcumferBnce, the product of the distances of the fixed point from the 
two points of intersection is constant 



-V 



PROPOSITION XIX.— THEOREM. 



62. In any triangle, if a medial line is drawn from the vertex to the 
base: 

1st. The sum of the squares of the two sides is equal to twice the 
square of half the base increased by twice the square of the medial line; 

2d. The difference of the squares of the two sides is equal to twice 
the product of the base by the projection of the medial line on the base. 

In the triangle ABC, let D be the middle 
point of the base BO, AD the medial line from 
A to the base, P the projection of A upon the 
base, DP the projection of AD upon the base ; 
then, 

Ist. ZF + 2C' = iBD' + 2lD*; ^ 

B i P 

2d. AB'—JC' = 2BC X DP. 

For, if AB>AQ the angle ADB will be obtuse and ADO will 
be acute, and in the triangles ABD, ADQ we shall have, by (53) 

and (52). 

JB*=BD'+ Id* + 2BD X DP, 

AG'=DG'+ID* — 2DCXDP. 
Adding these equations, and observing that BD = 2X7, we have 

1st. AB" + ZC* = 2BD' + 2AD\ 
Subtracting the second equation from the first, we have 




that is, 



JB^ — IC' ^= 2(J5i> + DC) X DP; 
2d. IB' — 'JC* = 2BCXDP. 
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63. ChroUary I. In any quadrilateral, the sum of the squares of 
the four sides is equal to the sum of the squares 
of the diagonals plus four times the square of 
the line joining the middle points of the diag- 
onals. 

For, let E and F be the middle points of the 
diagonals of the quadrilateral ABCD; join 
EF, EB, ED. Then, by the preceding theorem, 
we have in the triangle ABC, 

IF + BC' = 2lE* + 2SB", 
and in the triangle ADC, 

W*+DA^=2AE^ + 2DE\ 
whence, by addition, 

Now, in the triangle BED, we have 

SE^ + UE^ = 2JSF' + 2EF'; 
therefore, 

AB'+FC'+ UB^ + m* = 4jE* + 4BF^ + 4EF\ 



But 4AE* = (2AEy = I7P, and 4BF^ = (2BFy = 
hence, finally, 

IS*+Eir+ CD' + DA* = JC* + JBD^ + 4EF\ 



BD^; 



64 OoToUary IL In a parallelogram, the sum of the squares of 
the four sides is equal to the sum of the squares of the diagonals. 
For if the quadrilateral in the preceding corollary is a parallelo- 
gram, the diagonals bisect each other, and the distance EF is zero. 



PROPOSITION XX.— THEOREM. 



65. In any triangle, the product of two sides is equal to the product 
of the diameter of the circumscribed circle by the perpendicular let fall 
upon the third ride from the vertex of the opposite angle. 



\ 
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Let ABy A C, be two sides of a triangle ABC, 
AD the perpendicular upon BC, AE the di- 
ameter of the circumscribed circle ; then, 

ABXAG=AEXAD. 



For, joining CE, the angle ACE is a right 
angle (II. 59), and the angles E and B are equal (II. 58) ; there- 
fore, the right triangles AEC, ABD, are similar, and give 

AB:AE = AD:AC, 

whence, ABXAC=AEX AD. 



V 




PROPOSITION XXI.— THEOREM. 

66. In any triangle, the product of two sides is equal to the produd 
of the segments of the third side formed by the bisector of the opposite 
angle plus the square of the bisector. 

Let AD bisect the angle A of the 
triangle ABC; then, 

AB X AC= DBXDC+ DT. 

For, circumscribe a circle about 
ABC, produce AD to meet the cir- 
cumference in E, and join CE. The 
triangles ABD, AEC, are similar, and give 

AB:AE=DA:AC, 

whence ABX AC=AEX DA = (DE + DA) X I>A 

= DEXI>A + DA\ 

Now, by (55), we have DEX DA=DBX DC, and hence 

AB X AC= DBXDC+ DA\ 

67. Corollary, K the exterior angle BAF is bisected by AD', the 
<«ame theorem holds, except that plus is to be changed to minus. 
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For, producing D'A to meet the circumference in E\ and joining 
CE\ tlie triangles ABD\ AE'C, are similar, and give 

AB:AE' = AD':AQ 

whence AB XAC=AE'X AD' = <iD'E' — D'A) X D'A 

= D'E' X D'A — WA\ 

or, by (58), AB X AC= D'B X D'C— WT. 
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PBOBLEMS OF CONSTBUCTION, 

PBOPOSITION XXn.— PKOBLEM. 

68. To divide a given straight line into parts proportional to given 
gtraigkt lines. 

Let it be required to divide AB into parts 
proportional to if, JV and P. From A draw ^ 
an indefinite straight line AX, upon which lay 
off AC= if, CD = N, DE = P, join EB, 
and draw CF, DO, parallel to EB; then AF, 
FO, OB, are proportional to if, i^, P (18). 




69. CoroBary. To divide a given straight line AB into any 
ber of egtUd parts, draw an indefinite line AX, upon 
which lay off the same number of equal distances, 
each distance being of any convenient length ; through 
M the last point of division on AX drsLW.MB, and 
through the other points of division of AX draw par- 
aUels to MB, which will divide AB into the required 
number of equal parts. This follows both from the 
theory of proportional lines and from (1. 125). 
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PROPOSITION XXTTL— PROBLEM. 

70. To find a fourth proportional to three given straight lines. 

Let it be required to find a fourth propor- 
tional to if, iV and P. Draw the indefinite 
lines AX, AY, making any angle with each 
other. Upon AX lay offAB = M,AD= N; 
and upon AY lay off AC= P; join BO, and 
draw DE parallel to BC; then AE is the re- 
quired fi^urth proportional. 

Tor, we have (16), 

AB:AD = AG: AE, or M: N=F: AK 

71. Corollary. K AB = M, and both AD and A C are made equal 
to j^, AE will be a third proportional to if and N; iov we shall have 
MiN=NiAE. 
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PROPOSITION XXIV.— PROBLEM. 

72. To find a mean proportional between two given straight lines. 
Let it be required to find a mean proportional 

between M and N, Upon an indefinite line lay 
off AB = M, BC = N\ upon AC describe a 
semi-circumference, and at B erect a perpen- 
dicular, BD, to AC Then BD is the required 
mean proportional (47). 

Second method. Take AB equal to the greater 
line M, and upon it lay off BC = N, Upon 
AB describe a semi-circumference, erect CD per- 
pendicular to AB and join BD, Then BD is 
the required mean proportional (47). 

73. Definition. When a given straight line is divided into two 
segments such that one of the segments is a mean proportional 
between the given line and the other segment, it is said to be divided 
in extreme and rrvean ratio. 

Thus AB is divided in extreme and 
mean ratio at C, if AB : AC = 
AC: CB, 




CI 
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If C is taken in BA produced so that AB : AC =^ AC : CB 
then AB is divided at C, externally, in extreme and mean ratio. 

PROPOSITION XXV.— PBOBLEM. 

74. To divide a given straight line in extreme and mean ratio. 

Let AB be the given straight line. At B erect the perpoudicului 
BO equal to one half of AB. 
With the centre and radius 
OB, describe a circumference, 
and through A and draw A 
cutting the circumference first I- 
in D and a second time in D\ 

Upon AB lay oft AC = AD, and upon BA produced lay off 
AC = AD\ Then AB is divided at C internally, and at C exter- 
nally, in extreme and mean ratio. 

Tor, Ist, we have (59), 

AD' iAB = ABiADorAC, [1] 

whence, by division (10), 

AD' — AB I AB = AB — AGi AC, 

or, since DD' = 20B = AB, and therefore AD' —AB = AD' — 

DD'=^AD = AC, 

AC:AB = CB:AC, 

and, by inversion (7), 

AB:AC=AC:CB', 

m 

that is, AB is divided at C, internally, in extreme and mean ratio. 
2d. The proportion [1] gives hj composition (10), 

AD' + AB : AD' = AB + AD:AB, 

w, dnoe AD' = AC, AD' + AB = CB, AB + AD = DD' + 
AD = AD' = AC, 

CB : AC = AC : AB, 
and, by inversion, 

AB:AC = AC: CB; 

HaA IB, AS is divided at C, externally, in extreme and mean ratio. 
11 
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AB 

75 Scholium. Since OD = Oi>' = — > we have 

2 

2 2 



But the right triangle A OB gives 

whence, extracting the square root, __ 

AO = AB.^' 

2 

Therefore, _ _ 

AC=AB.^^^. AC^ = AB.'^^^+1. 

2 2 

76. Definitional When a straight line is divided internally and 
externally in the same ratio, it is said to be divided harmonicaMy. 

Thus, AB is divided harmonically 

at (7 and D, if CA:CB = DA: DB; \ 1 1 1 

that is, if the ratio of the distances 

of G from A and B is equal to the ratio of the distances of D from 

A and B, 

Since this proportion may also be written in the form 

AGiAD = BCiBD, 

the ratio of the distances of A from C and D is equal to the ratio 
of the distances of B from G and D ; consequently the line GD is 
divided harmonically at A and B. 

The four points A^ B, G, D, thus related, are called harmonic 
points, and A and B are called conjugate points, as also G and D. 

PROPOSITION XXVI.— PROBLEM. 

77. To divide a given straight line harmonically in a given ratio. 
Let it be required to divide AB 

harmonically in the ratio of MU> N. ^ i 

Upon the indefinite line AX, lay 
off AE = M, and from E lay off EF 
and EG, each equal to N; join FB, 
GB ; and draw EG parallel to FB, 
ED parallel to GB. 
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Then, by the construction we have (17), 

3f_ CA __DA^ 
N~' CB~~ DB' 

therefore, by the definition (76), AB is divided harmonically at G 
and 2>, and in the given ratio. 

78. Scholium, K the extreme points A and D are given, and it is 
required to insert their conjugate harmonic points B and C, the har- 
monic ratio being given = Mi N^yiq take on AX, as before, AE = 
If and EF=EO = N, join ED, and draw GB parallel to ED, 
which determines B ; then, join FB and draw EC parallel to FB, 
which determines G. 

Also if, of four harmonic points A^ B, G, D, any three are given, 
the fourth can be found. 




PiM)POSITION XXVn.— PBOBLEM. 

79. To find the lotma of aU the points whose distances from two given 
points are in a given ratio. 

Let A and B be the given points, and let the given ratio be if : ^. 
Suppose the problem solved, and 
that P is a point of the required 
locus. Divide AB internally at 
C and externally at 2), in the ratio 
Jf : JV, and join PA, FB, FG, FD. 
By the condition imposed upon F 
we must have 

FA':FB = M:N= GA : GB = DA:DB; 

therefore, FG bisects the angle AFB, and FD bisects the exterior 
angle BFE (23). But the bisectors FG and FD are perpendicular to 
each other (I. 25) ; therefore, the point F is the vertex of a right 
angle whose sides pass through the fixed points G and D, and the 
locus of P is the circumference of a circle described upon GD as 
a diameter (11. 59, 97). Hence, we derive the following 

OonsbrucHon. Divide AB harmonically, at G and D, in the given 
ratio (77), apd upon GD as a diameter describe a circumference. 
This drcomference is the required locus. 
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PROPOSITION XXVni.— PBOBLEM. 

80. On a given straight line, to construct a polygon dmilar 'o a given 
polygon. 

Let it be required to construct 
upon J.'^' a polygon similar to 
ABCDEF. 

Divide ABCDEF into tri- 
angles by diagonals drawn from 
A. Make the angles B'A'C 

and A'B^C equal to BAC&ndi J.5 (7 respectively; then, the triangle 
A'B^C will be similar to ABC (25). In the same manner construct 
the triangle AD'C similar to ADC, A'E'D' similar to AED, and 
A'E'F' similar to AEF. Then, A'B'C'D'E'F' is the required 
polygon (38). 




0-»«||i;: 



PROPOSITION XXIX.— PROBLEM. 

81. To construct a polygon similar to a given polygon, the ratio of 
similitude of the two polygons being given. 

Let ABCDE be the given 
polygon, and let the given ratio 
of similitude he M: N, 

Take any point 0, either 
within or without the given 
polygon, and'draw straight lines 
from through each of the 
vertices of the polygon. Upon 
any one of these lines, as OA, take OA' a fourth proportional to 
M, N, and OA, that is, so that 

M:N= OA: OA'. 

In the angle jiOjB draw A'B' parallel to AB; then, in the angle 
BOC, B'C parallel to BC, and so on. The polygon A'B'C'D'E' 
will be similar to ABCDE \ for the two polygons will be composed 
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of the same number of triangles, additive or subtraetive, similarly 

placed; and their ratio of similitude will evidently be the given 

ratio Jf:JV: (40). 

82. ScholiunL The point in the preceding construction is called 

the centre of eimilUude of the two polygons. 
11 • 
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COMPARISON AND MEASUREMENT OF THE SURFACES OF 

RECTILINEAR FIGURES, 

1. Definition: The area of a surface is its numerical measure, 
referred to some other surface as the unit ; in other words, it is the 
ratio of the surface to the unit of surface (II. 43). 

The unit of surface is called the mpeTfidal unit The most con- 
venient superficial unit is the square whose side is the linear unit 

2. Definition. Equivalent figures are those whose areas are equal. 



PROPOSITION L— THEOREM. 

3. Two rectangles having equal altitudes are to each other as their 
bases. 

Let ABGD, AEFD, be two rectangles hav- d ^ - 

ing equal altitudes, AB and AE their bases ; 

then, 

ABCD AB 



AEFD AE 



A 
D 



-r— p- 



E 
F 



Suppose the bases to have a common meas- 
ure which is contained, for example, 7 times in -^ 
AB, and 4 times in AE; so that if AB is 
divided into 7 equal parts, AE will contain 4 of these parts ; then, 

we have 

AB_7 

AE^ 4.' 

If, now, at the several points of division of the bases, we erect 
perpendiculars to them, the rectangle ABCD will be divided into 7 

126 
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equal rectangles (1. 120), of which AEFD will contain 4; conse- 
quently, we have 

ABCD 7 

AEFD "■ 4 
and therefore 

ABCD AB 
AEFD "" AE 

The demonstration is extended to the case in which the bases are 
incommensurable, by the process already exemplified in (II. 51) 
and (in. 15). 

- 4. Corollary, Since AD may be called the base, and AB and AE 
the altitudes, it follows that two rectangles having equal bases are to 
each other as their cdtitudes. 

Note. In these propositions, by *' rectangle" is to be understood 

sur&ce of the rectangle." 



tf 



PiM)POSITION IL— THEOREM. 

5. Any two rectangles are to each other as the products of their bases 
by their altitudes. 

Let B and B' be two rectangles, 
k and k' their bases, h and A' their 
altitudes; then. 





B^ 
B' 



kXh 
V X h' 




For, let /S be a third rectangle 
having the same base k as the rec- 
tangle B^ and the same altitude A' as the rectangle B^ \ then we 
have, by (4) and (3), 

B_h S^__ k 
S~~h'' J2' "" F 

and multiplying these ratios, we find (III. 14), 

B^ _ kX h 
B'" V X h'' 



6. Scholium. It must be remembered that by the product of two 
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lines, is to be understood the product of the numbers which represent 
them when they are measured by the linear unit (III. 8). 



PROPOSITION III.— THEOREM. 

7 The area of a rectangle is equal to the product of its base and 
altitude. 

Let R be any rectangle, k its base and 
h its altitude numerically expressed in 
terms of the linear unit; and let Q be 
the square whose side is the linear unit ; 
then, by the preceding theorem, 

B__h X h 




B 



ixi 



= kXh. 



B 



.. J....ll_-J 


U> J 


• • I 
I i 


--j-.i... 
-.J. -J... 
..J. .J... 


... 

— 


• I 
1 1 

— «— !" 
( t 

) { J 



But since Q is the unit of surface, -- = the numerical measure, or 

Q 
area, of the rectangle R (1) ; therefore, 

Area of -B = Aj X ^. 

8. Scholium I. When the base and altitude are exactly divisible 
by the linear unit, this proposition is rendered 
evident by dividing the rectangle into squares each 
equal to the superficial unit. Thus, if the base 
contains 7 linear units and the altitude 5, the rec- 
tangle can obviously be divided into 35 squares 
each equal to the superficial unit ; that is, its area = 5X7. The 
proposition, as above demonstrated, is, however, more general, and 
includes also the cases in which either the base, or the altitude, or 
both, are incommensurable with the unit of length. 

9, Scholium n. The area of a square being the product of two 
equal sides, is the second power of a side. Hence it is, that in arith- 
metic and algebra, the expression "square of a number" has been 
adopted to signify "second power of a number." 

We may also here observe that many writers employ the expres- 
sion " rectangle of two lines" in the sense of " product of two lines," 
because the rectangle constructed upon two lines is measured by the 
product of the numerical measures of the lines. 
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PEOPOSITION IV.— THEOREM. 

10. The area of a paraUelogram is equal to the product of its base 
and altitude. 

Let ABCD be a parallelogram, h the 
numerical measure of its base AB, h 
that of its altitude AF\ and denote its 
area by 8\ then, 

S=k X A. 





For, let the rectangle ABEF be con- 
structed having the same base and alti- 
tude as the parallelogram ; the upper bases of the two figures will be 
in the same straight line FC (I. 58). The right triangles AFD and 
BEG are equal, having AF = BE, and AD = BO (I. 83). If 
from the whole figure ABCFwe take away the triangle AFD, there 
remains the parallelogram ABCD; and if from the whole figure we 
take away the triangle BEC, there remains the rectangle ABEF; 
therefore the surface of the parallelogram is equal to that of the 
rectangle. But the area of the rectangle is k X h (7) ; therefore 
that of the parallelogram is also k y, h; that is S = k X L 

11. Corollary I. Parallelograms having equal bases and equal alti- 
tudes are equivalent 

12. Corollary II. Parallelograms having equal altitudes are to 
each other as their bases ; parallelograms having equal bases are to 
each other as their altitudes; and any two parallelograms are to 
each other as the products of their bases by their altitudes. 



PROPOSITION v.— THEOREM. 

13. The area of a triangle is equal to half the product of its baee 
and aMtude, 

Let AB be a triangle, k the n umerical meas- ^ ^ 

ure of its base BC,h that of its altitude AD; 
and 8 its area ; then, 

8=ik X h. 




For, through A draw AE parallel to CB, and through B draw BE 
11** 
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parallel to CA. The triangle ABC is one-half the parallelogram 
AEBG (1. 105) ; but the area of the parallelogram = ^ X ^ ; there- 
fore, for the triangle, we have S= ih X h, 

14. Corollary I. A triangle is equivalent to one-half of any par 
allelogram having the same base and the same altitude. 

15. Corollary II. Triangles having equal bases and equal altitudes 
are equivalent. 

16. Corollary III. Triangles having equal altitudes are to each 
other as their bases ; triangles having equal bases are to each other 
as their altitudes ; and any two triangles are to each other as the 
products of their bases by their altitudes. 




PROPOSITION VI.— THEOREM. 

17. The area of a trapezoid is equal to the product of its altitude by 
half the sum of its parallel bases. 

Let ABCD be a trapezoid ; MN= h, its al- ^ ^ 

titude; AD = a, BC = b, its parallel bases; ^/ 'S^ 
and let S denote its area ; then, / ] ^>v 

B N 

/S=}(a4-5) X h. 

Tor, draw the diagonal A C. The altitude of each of the triangles 
ADC &nd ABC is equal to h, and their bases are respectively a and 
b ; the area of the first is } a X ^, that of the second is } 6 X ^ ; and 
the trapezoid being the sum of the two triangles, we have 

8=iaX h + ibXh = i(a + b)Xh. 

18. Corollary. The straight line EF, joining the middle points of 
JlB and DC, being equal to half the sum of AD and BC (I. 124), 
the area of the trapezoid is equal to the product MN X EF, 

19. Scholium. The area of any polygon may be found by finding 
the areas of the several triangles into which it may be decomposed 
by drawing diagonals from any vertex. 

The following method, however, is usually preferred, especially in 
iiurveying. Draw the longest diagonal AD of the proposed polygon 
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ABCDEF; and upon AD let fall the per- 
pendiculars BM, CN, £P, FQ. The poly- 
gon 18 thus decomposed into right triangles 
and right trapezoids, and by measuring the 
lengths of the perpendiculars and also of the 
distances AM, MN, ND, A Q, §P, PD, the 
bases and altitudes of these triangles and 

trapezoids are known. Hence their areas can be computed by the 
preceding theorems, and the sum of these areas will be the area of 
the polygon. 




PROPOSITION VII.— THEOREM. 

20. Similar triangles are to each other as the squares of their homolo- 
gous sides. 

Let AJBQ A'B'C be similar tri- ^ ^' 

angles; then, 



ABC 



BC* 



//nr/* 




Bf D' a' 



Let AD, AID\ be the altitudes. 
By (16), we have 

ABC ^ BOX AD ^ BG AD 
A'B'G' B'G' X A'D' B'G' A'D' 

But the homologous lines AD, A!D\ are in the ratio of similitude 
of the triangles (III. 29) ; that is, 

AD BG 



therefore. 



AID' WG' 



ABG _ BG_ ^ B^^ BG\ 
A'B' G' "" P' G' P' C" ~ WC'^ 



21. Corollary. If we had put the ratio AD : A'D* in the place of 
the ratio BC' B'G', we should have found 

ABG _ XP' 
A'B'G'~ JJW* 
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and in general, we may conclude that the surfaces of two similar tri 
angles are as the sqvxires of any two homologous lines; or, again, the 
ratio of the surfaces of two similar triangles is the square of the ratio 
of similitude of the triangles. 




PROPOSITION VIII.— THEOREM. 

22. Two triangles having an angle of the one equal to an angle of 
the other are to ea>ch other as the products of the sides including the 
eqtud angles. 

Two triangles which have an angle of the one 
equal to an angle of the other may be placed with 
their equal angles in coincidence. Let ABC, ADE, 
be the two triangles haying the common angle A ; 
then, 

ABC ^ AByjAG 
ADE ^ ADX AE 

For, join BE. The triangles ABC, ABE, having the common 
vertex B, and their bases AC, AE, in the same straight line, have 
the same altitude ; therefore (16), 

ABC ^ AC 
ABE"' AE 

The triangles ABE, ADE, having the common vertex E, and their 

bases AB, AD, in the same straight line, have the same altitude ; 

therefore, 

ABE ^AB 

ADE" ad' 

Multiplying these ratios, we have (III. 14), 

ABC AB X AC 
ADE'^ ADXAE 
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PEOPOSITION IX.— THEOBEM. 

23. Similar polygons are to each other as the squares of their ho^noUh 
gous sides. 

Let ABCDJEF, A'B'C'D'E'F', be two simUar polygons; and 
denote their surfaces by 8 and 
8'; then, b_ 

S IB' 





8^ m- r'-'-z:-;^'' X>2" 

\ -- — ^ H" 

For, let the polygons be de- 
composed into homologous tri- 
angles (III. 39). The ratio of the surfaces of any pair of homolo- 
gous triangles, as ABC and A1B'C\ A CD and A' CD', etc., will be 
the square of the ratio of two homologous sides of the polygons 
(20) ; therefore, we shall have 

ABC ACD ADE AEF IS" 



A'B'C A'C'D' A'D'E' A'E'F' A'B" 
Therefore, by addition of antecedents and consequents (III. 12), 

ABC + ACD + ADE + AEF 8 AB' 



71d72 



A'B'C + A' CD' + A'D'E' + A'E'F' 8' A'B 

24. CoroUary, The ratio of the surfaces of two similar polygons is 
the square of the ratio of similitude of the polygons ; that is, the 
square of the ratio of any two homologous lines of the polygons. 



PBOPOSITION X.— THEOBEM. 

25. The square described upon the hypotenuse of a right triangle 
is equivalent to the sum of the squares described on the other two 
tides. 
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Let the triangle ABC be right angled 
at C; then, the square AH, described 
upon the hypotenuse, is equal in area 
to the sum of the squares J.-F and BD^ 
described on thie other two sides. 

For, from C draw CP perpendicular 
to AB and produce it to meet KH in L, 
Join CK, BG, Since ACF and ACB 
are right angles, GF and GB are in 
the same straight line (I. 21) ; and for 
a similar reason A G and GD are in the 
same straight line. 

In the triangles GAK, GAB, we have AK equal to AB, being 
sides of the same square ; A G equal to A 6, for the same reason ; 
and the angles GAK, GAB, equal, being each equal to the sum 
of the angle GAB and a right angle; therefore, these • triangles are 
equal (I. 76). 

The triangle GAK and the rectangle AL have the same base AK; 
and since the vertex G is upon LP produced, they also have the 
same altitude ; therefore, the triangle GAK is equivalent to one-half 
the rectangle AL (14). 

The triangle 6AB and the square AF have the same base A G ; 
and, since the vertex B is upon FG produced, they also have the 
same altitude; therefore, the triangle GAB is equivalent to one- 
half the square AF (14). 

But the triangles GAK, GAB, have been shown to be equal; 
therefore, the rectangle AL is equivalent to the square AF. 

In the same way, it is proved that the rectangle BL is equivalent 
to the square BD. 

Therefore, the square AH, which is the sum of the rectangles AL 
and BL, is equivalent to the sum of the squares AF and BD. 

26. Scholium, This theorem is ascribed to Pythagoras (bom about- 
600 B. C), and is commonly called the Pythagorean Theorem, The 
preceding demonstration of it is that which was given by Euclid in 
his Elements (about 300 B. C). 

It is important to observe, that we may deduce the same result 
from the numerical relation AB^ = AV^ -\- BG^, already established 
in CIII- 48) For, since the measure of the area of a square is the 
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second power of the number which represents its side, it follows 
directly from this numerical relation that the area of which AB^ is 
the measure is equal to the sum of the areas of which AO^ and BC* 
are the measures. In the same manner, most of the numerical rela- 
tions demonstrated in the articles (III. 48) to (III. 67) give rise to 
theorems respecting areas by merely substituting, for a product, the 
area represented by that product. This may be called a transition 
from the ahdroGb (pure number) to the concrete (actual space). 

On the other hand, we may pass from the concrete to the abstract. 
For example, in the above figure it has been proved that the areas 
of the rectangles ALy BL, are respectively equal to the areas of the 
squares JlF, BD, But the rectangles, having the same altitude, are 
to each other as their bases J.P, PB ; and the squares are to each 
other as their numerical measures AC^y BC; hence, we infer the 
numerical relation 



AG^:BC' = AF:FB, 

which was otherwise proved in (III. 46). 

Henceforth, we shall employ the equation AB^ = AG^ + BC^, as 
the expression of either one of the theorems (III. 48) and (IV. 25). 

27. Corollary, If the three sides of a right triangle be taken as the 
homologous sides of three similar polygons constructed upon them, then 
the polygon consti^ucted upon the hypotenuse is equivalent to the sum of 
the polygons constructed upon the other two sides. 

For, let P, Q, B, denote the areas of the polygons constructed 
upon the sides AG, BC, and upon the hypotenuse AB, respectively. 
Then, the polygons being similar, we have 



P AG' E AB" 



Q BG' Q BG' 
from the first of which we derive, by composition. 



P+ Q ^ AG' + BG' _ AB^ 
Q "~ BG' ''^ BG' 

which compared with the second gives at once 
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PROBLEMS OF CONSTRUCTION. 

PROPOSITION XI —PROBLEM. 

28. To construct a triangle equivalent to a given polygon. 
Let ABPDEFhe the given polygon. 
Take any three consecutive vertices, as 

A, By C, and draw the diagonal A G. Through 
B draw BP parallel to -40 meeting DC pro- 
duced in P; join AP, 

The triangles APC, ABC, have the same 
base A C; and since their vertices, P and B, 
lie on the same straight line BP parallel to AC, they also have the 
same altitude; therefore they are equivalent. Therefore, the penta- 
gon APDEFva equivalent to the hexagon ABCDEF. Now, taking 
any three consecutive vertices of this pentagon, we shall, by a pre- 
cisely similar construction, find a quadrilateral of the same area; 
and, finally, by a similar operation upon the quadrilateral, we shall 
find a triangle of the same area. 

Thus, whatever the number of the sides of the given polygon, a 
series of successive steps, each step reducing the number of sides by 
one, will give a series of polygons of equal areas, terminating in a 
triangle. 

PROPOSITION XII.— PROBLEM. 

29. To construct a square equivalent to a given parallelogram or to a 
given triangle. 

1st. Let AC he a given parallelogram; k its 
base, and h its altitude. 

Find a mean proportional x between h and k, 
by (IIL 72). The square constructed upon x 
will be equivalent to the parallelogram, since 

2d. Let ABC be a given triangle; a its base 
and A its altitude. 

Find a mean proportional x between a and 
ih; the square constructed upon x will be 
equivalent to the triangle, since x^ = a X ih 
= iah. 



B c 

A k D 
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80. SckoUum. By means of this problem and the preceding^ a 
square can be found equivalent to any given polygon. 



PBOPOSITION Xni.— PBOBLEM. 

31. To eonstrtust a square equivalent to the sum of two or more given 
squares, or to the difference of two given squares. 
1st. Let m, n, ^, q, be the sides of given squares. 
Draw AB = m, and BC =nf perpendicular to 

each. other at B; join AC. Then (25), AG* = 
m* + n\ 
Draw CD = p, perpendicular to A C, and join 

AD. Then Id* = AC* + p^=m^ + n'+p\ 



my- 

9h 





Draw DE = q perpendicular to AD, and join 
AE. Then, AE* = AD* + q^ = m' + n' + 
P* -\- 9*9 therefore, the square constructed upon 
AE will be equivalent to the sum of the squares 
constructed upon m, n, p, q. 

In this manner may the areas of any number of given squares be 
added. 

2d. Construct a right angle ABC, and lay off 
BA = n. With the centre A and a radius = m, 

describe an arc cutting -BC in C Then BC* =^ 
AC* — AB*=^m* — w'; therefore, the square con- 
structed upon BC Yfill be equivalent to the difference of the squares 
constructed upon m and n. 

32. Scholium I. By means of this problem, together with the pre- 
ceding ones, a square can be found equivalent to the sum of any 
number of given polygons ; or to the difference of any two given 
polygons. 

33. Scholium II. K m, n, p, q, in the preceding problem are ho- 
mologous sides of given similar polygons, the line AE in the first 
figure is the homologous side of a similar polygon equivalent to the 
sum of the given polygons (27). 

And the line BC, in. the second figure, is the homologous side of a 
similar polygon, equivalent to the difference of two given similar 
polygons. 

12* 
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One side of a polygon, similar to a given polygon, being known, 
the polygon may be constructed by (III. 80). 



PROPOSITION XIV.— PROBLEM. 

34. L^on a given straight line to construd a rectangle equivalent to 
a given rectangle. 

Let k ' be the given straight line, and A C the 
given rectangle whose base is k and altitude h. 

Find a fourth proportional h\ to k', k and h, 
by (III. 70). Then, the rectangle constructed 
upon the base k' with the altitude h' is equiva- 
lent to AG; for, by the construction, A;' : ^ = 
h : h\ whence, k' X h' = k X h (7). b' 



D 



PROPOSITION XV.— PROBLEM. , 

35. To construct a rectangle, having given its area and the sum of 
two adja^cent sides. 

Let MN be equal to the given sum of the 
adjacent sides of the required rectangle ; and 
let the given area be that of the square whose 
side is AB. 

Upon MN as a diameter describe a semi- 
circle. At M erect MP = AB perpendicular 
to MN, and draw PQ parallel to MN, intersecting the circumference 
in Q. From Q let fall QE perpendicular to MN; then, MR and 
RN are the base and altitude of the required rectangle. Per, by 
(IIL 47), MR X RN= QR' = F^' = 3^ 




s ir 



PROPOSITION XVI.— PROBLEM. 

36. To construct a rectangle, having given its area and the difference 
of two adjacent sides. 
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Let MN be equal to the given difference of 
the adjacent sides of the required rectangle; 
and let the given area be that of the square 
described on AB. 

Upon MN as a diameter describe a circle. 
At M draw the tangent MP = AB, and from 
P, draw the secant FQB through the centre of 
the circle ; then, PB and PQ are the base and 
altitude of the required rectangle. For, by (III. 59), PB X PQ = 
PiP = IS*, and the difference of PM and PQ is QB = MN. 



PKOPOSITION XVII.— PEOBLEM. 

87. To find two straight lines in the ratio of the areata of two given 
polygons. 

"Let squares be found equal in area to the 
given polygons, respectively (30). Upon the 
sides of the right angle A CB, take CA and CB 
equal to the sides of these squares, join AB and 
let fall CD perpendicular to AB, Then, by (III. 46), we have 
AJy : DB = UI* : OB ' ; therefore, AD, DB, are in the ratio of 
the areas of the given polygons. 



aV' 







PROPOSITION XVIII.— PROBLEM. 

38. To find a square which shall be to a given square in the raiio of 
two given straight lines. 

Let AB* be the given square, and M : N 
the given ratio. 

Upon an indefinite straight line CL, lay 
off CD = M, DE = N; upon CE as a 
diameter describe a semicircle ; at D erect 
the perpendicular DF cutting the circum- 
ference in F; join FC, FF; lay off FH = AB, and through H 
draw SQ parallel to FC; then, FO is the side of the required 
square. For, by (III. 15), we have 




FOiFH=FCiFE, 
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whence (III. 13), 

IW : FH' = Jo* : FE\ 
Also, by (III. 46), 

FC' :FE'= CD: DE= M: N. 

Hence, ' 

FO*:FH' = M:N. 

But FH= AB, therefore the square constructed upon FO is to the 
square upon AB in the ratio M : N, 

PROPOSITION XIX— PROBLEM. 

39. To construet a polygon similar to a given polygon and whose area 
shaU he in a given ratio to that of the given polygon. * 

Let P be the given polygon, and let a be one of 
its sides ; let Jlf : N be the given ratio. 

Find, by the preceding problem, the side a' of a 
square which* shall be to a* in the ratio M : N; y-y. 
upon a', as a homologous side to a, construct the 
polygon P' similar to P (III. 80) ; this will be the 
polygon required. 

For, the polygons being similar, their areas are 
in the ratio a" : a', or iHf : JV, as required. 

PROPOSITION XX.-.PROBLEM. 

40. To construct a polygon mnilar to a given polygon P and eguivo' 
lent to a given polygon Q, 

Find M and JV, the sides of squares 
respectively equal in area to P and Q, 
(30). 

Let a be any side of P, and find a 
fourth proportional a' to Jf, JV and a: 
upon a', as a homologous side to a, con- 
struct the polygon P' similar to P; this 
will be the required polygon. For, by 

construction, 

M^a^^ 
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therefore, taking the letters P, Q and P', to denote the areas of the 
polygons, 

hut, the polygons P and P' being similar, we have, by (23), 



a 



71 



and comparing these equations, we have P' = Q. 

Therefore, the polygon P' is similar to the polygon Pand equivar 
lent to the polygoiK|^Las required. 
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BOOK V. 

REGULAR POLYGONS. MEASUREMENT OF THE OIBOLR 
MAXIMA AND MINIMA OF PLANE FIGURES. 

KEGULAR POLYGONS.. 

1 

1. Definition. A regular polygon is a polygon which is at once 
equilateral and equiangular. 

The equilateral triangle and the square are simple examples of 
regular polygons. The following theorem establishes the possibility 
of regular polygons of any number of sides. 

PROPOSITION L— THEOREM. 

2. If the circumference of a circle he divided into any number of 
equal parts, the chorda joining the successive points of division form a 
regular polygon inscribed in the circle; andmthe tangents drawn at the 
points of division form a regular polygon circumscribed ahovit the circle. 

Let the circumference be divided into the 
equal arcs AB, BC, CD, etc. ; then, 1st, draw- 
ing the chords AB, BC, CD, etc., ABCD, etc., 
is a regular inscribed polygon. For, its sides 
are equal, being chords of equal arcs; and 
its angles are equal, being inscribed in equal 
segments. 

2d. Drawing tangents at A, B, C, etc., the 
polygon OHK, etc., is a regular circumscribed 
polygon. For, in the triangles AOB, BHC, CKD, etc, we have 
AB = BC= CD, etc., and the angles GAB, OB A, HBc] HCB, 
etc., are equal, since each is formed by a tangent and chord and is 
measured by half of one of the equal parts of the circumference 
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(II. 62) ; therefore, these triangles are all isosceles and equal to each 
other. Hence, we have the angles O = M = K, etc., and A0 = 
OB = BH = HG = GK, etc., from which, by the addition of 
equals, it follows that OH = HK, etc. 

3. Corollary I. Hence, if an inscribed polygon is given, a circum- 
scribed polygon of the same number of sides can be formed by 
drawing tangents at the vertices of the given polygon. And if a 
circumscribed polygon is given, an inscribed polygon of the same 
number of sides can be formed by joining the points at which the 
sides of the given polygon touch the circle. 

It is often preferable, however, to obtain the circumscribed polygon 
from the inscribed, and reciprocally, by the following methods : 

1st. Let ABGD,.,. be a given inscribed polygon. Bisect the 
arcs ABf BG, GD, etc., in the points E, F, 
O, etc., and draw tangents, A'B^, B^C\ 
G'D\ etc., at these points ; then, since the 
arcs jELP, jPG, etc., are equal, the polygon 
A'B'G'D' .... is, by the preceding propo- 
'tion, a regular circumscribed polygon of 
the same number of sides as ABGD .... 
Since the radius OE is perpendicular to 
AB (II. 16) as well as to A'B\ the sides A'B\ AB, are parallel ; 

and, for the same reason, all the sides of A'B^G'D' are parallel 

to the sides of ABGD, . . . respectively. Moreover, the radii OA^ 
OB, OG, etc., when produced, pass through the vertices A\BiG\ etc. ; 
for since B'E= B'F, the point B' must lie on the line OB which 
bisects the angle EOF (1. 127). 

2d. K the circumscribed polygon A'B'G'D' .... is given, we have 
only to draw 0A\ 0B\ 0G\ etc., intersecting the circumference in 
A, B, G, etc, and then to join AB, BG, GD, etc., to obtain the in- 
scribed polygon of the same number of sides. 

4. Corollary H. If the chords AE, EB, BF, FG, etc., be drawn, 
a regular inscribed polygon will be formed of double the number of 
rides of ABGD .... 

If tangents are drawn at A, B, G, etc., intersecting the tangents 
A'B\ B'G'y G*D\ etc., a regular circumscribed polygon will be 
formed of double the number of sides of AlB^G^D', . . . 

It is evident that the area of an inscribed polygon is less than 
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that of the inscribed polygon of double the number of sides ; and 
the area of a circumscribed polygon is greater than that of the cir- 
cumscribed polygon of double the number of sides. 




PROPOSITION II.—THEOREM. 

5. A circle may be circumscribed abovJb any regular, polygon; and a 
circle may also be inscribed in it. 

Let ABGD ... be a regular polygon ; then, 

1st. A circle may be circumscribed about 
it. For, describe a circumference passing 
through three consecutive vertices A, -B, C 
(II. 88) ; let be its centre, draw OH per- 
pendicular to £(7 and bisecting it at H, and 
join 04, OD, Conceive the quadrilateral 

A OHB to be revolved upon the line OH (i. e,, folded over), until 
HB falls upon its equal HC. The polygon being regular, the angle 
HBA = HCD, and the side BA = CD; therefore the side BA will 
take the direction of CD and the point A will fall upon D. Hence 
OD = OA, and the circumference described with the radius OA 
and passing through the three consecutive vertices A, B, C, also 
passes through the fourth vertex 2). It follows that the circumfer- 
ence which passes through the three vertices B, (7, D, also passes 
through the next vertex E, and thus through all the vertices of the 
polygon. The circle is therefore circumscribed about the polygon. 

2d. A circle may be inscribed in it. For, the sides of the polygon 
being equal chords of the circumscribed circle, are equally distant 
from the centre ; therefore, a circle described with the centre and 
the radius OH will touch all the sides, and will consequently be in- 
scribed in the polygon. 

6. Definitions. The centre of a regular polygon is the common cen- 
tre, 0, of the circumscribed and inscribed circles. 

The radiums of a regular polygon is the radius, OA, of the circum- 
scribed circle. 

The apothem is the radius, 0-H", of the inscribed circle. 

The angle at the centre is the angle, A OB, formed by radii drawn 
to the extremities of any side. 
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7. The angle at the centre is equal to four right angles divided by 
the number of sides of the polygon. 

8. Since the angle ABC is equal to twice ABO, or to ABO + 
BAOf it follows that the angle ABC of the polygon is the supple- 
ment of the angle at the centre CI. 68). 




c^/ 




PEOPOSITION in.-.THEOKEM. 

9. Segvlar polygons of the same number of sides are similar. 
Let ABODE, A'B'C'D'E\ be 

regular polygons of the same num- 
ber of sides ; then, they are similar. 

For, 1st, they are mutually equi- 
angular, since the magnitude of 
an angle of either polygon de- 
pends only on the number of the 
sides (7 and 8), which is the same in both. 

2d. The homologous sides are proportional, since the ratio 
AB : A'B' is the same as the ratio BC.B'C', or CD : C'D\ etc. 

Therefore the polygons fulfill the two conditions of similarity. 

10. Corollary. The perimeters of regular polygons of the same numi* 
her of sides are to each other as the radii of the circumscribed circles, 
or as the radii of the inscribed circles; and their areas are to each other 
as the squares of these radii. For, these radii are homologous lines 
of the similar polygons (III. 43), (IV. 24). 



PBOPOSITION IV.— PKOBLEM. 
11. 7b inscribe a square in a given circle. 

Draw any two diameters AC, BD, perpen- 
dicular to each other, and join their extremities 
by the chords AB, BC, CD, DA ; then, ABCD 
18 an inscribed square (II. 12), (II. 59). 



^ 

^ 





"^C 



12. ChroUary. To circumscribe a square about the circle, draw 
tangents at the extremities of two perpendicular diameters A C, BD, 

n K 
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13. Scholium. In the right triangle ABO, we have AB* = 

S2' + OS^ = 20l\ whence AB = OA. V% by which the side of 
the inscribed square can be computed, the radius being given. 



PROPOSITION v.— PROBLEM. 

14. To inscribe a regular hexagon in a given cirele. 
Suppose the problem solved, and let b^ ^ 

ABCDEFhe a regular inscribed hexagon. // ^^*jsy^: 

Join 5^ and AD\ since the arcs AB, BG, \/^^'^^\ / 
CD, etc., are equal, the lines BE, AD, bisect v^S^l /o" 
the circumference and are diameters inter- \\ /v. \ 
secting in the centre 0, The inscribed angle jfeiizz::^ 

ABO is measured by one-half the arc AFE, 

that is, by AF, or one of the equal divisions of the circumference ; 
the angle A OB at the centre is also measured by one division, that 
is, by AB; and the angle BAO = ABO; therefore the triangle 
ABO is equiangular, and AB = OA. Therefore the side of the 
inscribed regular hexagon is equal to the radius of the circle. 

Consequently, to inscribe a regular hexagon, apply the radius six 
times as a chord. 

15. Corollary, To inscribe an equilateral triangle, A CE, join the 
alternate vertices of the regular hexagon. 

16. Scholium, In the right triangle AGD, we have XC* = 

AD^ — DO^ = (MOf — AO^ = ^A0^; whence, ^ (7 = X 0. i/*S; 
by which the side of the inscribed equilateral triangle can be com- 
puted, the radius being given. 

The apothem, OH, of the inscribed equilateral triangle is equal to 
one-half the radius OB; for the figure AOGB is a rhombus and its 
diagonals bisect each other at right angles (I. 110). 

The apothem of the inscribed regular hexagon is equal to one-half 

AO 

the side of the inscribed equilateral triangle, that is, to l/3 ; for 

the perpendicular from upon AB is equal to the perpendicular 
from A upon OB, that is, to AH. 

The angle at the centre of the regular inscribed hexagon is •)• of 
4 right angles, that is, | of one right angle = 60^. 
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The angle of the hexagon, or ABC^ is ^ of a right angle = 120^. 
The angle at the centre of the inscribed equilateral triangle is f of 
one right angle = 120^. 




PR0P08ITI0N VI.— PROBLEM. 

17. To tMcribe a regular decagon in a given circle. 

Suppose the problem solved, and let 
ABC. ... X, be a regular inscribed decagon. 

Join AFf BO; since each of these lines bi- 
sects the circumference, they are diameters and 
intersect in the centre 0. Draw ^^^ intersect- 
iDg OA in M, 

The angle AMB is measured by half the 
sum of the arcs KF and AB (II. 64), that is, 
by two divisions of the circumference ; the inscribed angle MAB is 
measured by half the arc BF, that is, also by two divisions ; there- 
fore AMB is an isosceles triangle, and MB = AB. 

Again, the inscribed angle MBO is measured by half the arc KG, 
that is, by one division, and the angle MOB at the centre has the 
same measure ; therefore 0MB is an isosceles triangle, and OM = 
MB = AB. 

The inscribed angle MBA^ being measured by half the arc AK, 
that is, by one division, is equal to the angle A OB, Therefore the 
isosceles triangles AMB and AOB are mutually equiangular and 
similar^ and give the proportion 



OAiAB = ABiAM, 



whence 



0AXAM=AB^= OM"; 



that is, the radius OA is divided in extreme and mean ratio at M 
(111. 78) ; and the greater segment OM is equal to the Bide AB of 
the inscribed regular decagon. 

Ck>nsequently, to inscribe a regular decagon, divide the radius in 
extreme and mean ratio (III. 74), and apply the greater segment ten 
times aa a chord. 
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18. Corollary. To inscribe a regular penta- 
gon, AGE OK, join the alternate vertices of the 
regular inscribed decagon. 

19. Scholium. By (III. 75), we have 



AB = OA. 



l/5 — 1 




by which the side of the regular decagon may be computed from the 
radius. 

The angle at the centre of the regular decagon is ■§■ of one right 
angle = 36° ; the angle at the centre of the regular pentagon is ^ 
of one right angle = 72°. 

The angle ABC of the regular decagon is f of one right angle = 
144° ; the angle A CE of the regular pentagon is f of one right 
angle = 108°. 




PEOPOSITION VIL— PROBLEM. 

20. To inscribe a regular pentedecagon in a given circle. 

Suppose AB is the side of a regu- 
lar inscribed pentedecagon, or that 
the arc AB is -^ of the circumfer- 
ence. 

Now the fraction ^ = ^ — -^i therefore the arc AB is the dif- 
ference between ^ and ^V ^^ ^^® circumference. Hence, if we 
inscribe the chord AC equal to the side of the regular inscribed 
hexagon, and then CB equal to that of the regular inscribed decagon, 
the chord AB will be the side of the regular inscribed pentedecagon 
required. 

21. Scholium. Any regular inscribed polygon being given, a regu- 
lar inscribed polygon of double the number of sides can be formed 
by bisecting the arcs subtended by its sides and drawing the chords 
of the semi-arcs (4). Also, any regular inscribed polygon being 
given, a regular circumscribed polygon of the same number of sides 
3an be formed (3). Therefore, by means of the inscribed square, we 
can inscribe and circumscribe, successively, regular polygons of 8, 
16, 32, etc., sides ; by means of the hexagon, those of 12, 24, 48, etc., 
sides ; by means of the decagon, those of 20, 40, 80, etc., sides ; and. 
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finally, by meaiiB of the pentedecagon, those of SO, 60, 120, etc., 
sides. 

Until the beginning of the present century, it was supposed that 
these were the only polygons that could be constructed by elementary 
geometry, that is, by the use of the straight line and circle only. 
Gauss, however, in his Diaquisitiones Arithmeticce, lApsicB, 1801, 
proved that it is possible, by the use of the straight line and circle 
only^to construct regular polygons of 17 sides, of 257 sides, and in 
general of any number of sides which can be expressed by 2** + 1, 
n being an integer, provided that 2*^ -|- 1 is a prime number. 



PEOPOSmON VIII.— THEOKEM. 

22. The area of a regular polygon is equal to half the prod/ad. of its 
perimeter and apothem. 

For, straight lines drawn from the centre to the vertices of the 
polygon divide it into equal triangles whose bases are the sides of 
the polygon and whose common altitude is the apothem. The area 
of one of these triangles is equal to half the product of its base and 
altitude (IV. 13); therefore, the sum of their areas, or the area 
of the polygon, is half the product of the sum of the bases by the 
common altitude, that is, half the product of the perimeter and 
apothem. 

PSOPOSITION IX.— THEOREM. 

23. The area of a regular inscribed dodecagon is equal to three times 
the square of the radius. 

Let ABy BC, CD, DE, be four consecu- 
tive sides of a regular inscribed dodeca- 
gon, and draw the radii OA, OE; then, 
the figure ABODE is one-third of the 
dodecagon, and we have only to prove 
that the area of this figure is equal to 
the square of the radius. 

Draw the radius OD) at A and D draw 
the tangents AF and ODF meeting in F] 
join A C and CE, and let A C and OE be produced to meet the tan- 

13* 
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gent OF in H and O, The arc AB^ containing three of the sides 
of the dodecagon, is one-fourth of the cir- 
cumference ; therefore the angle A OD is 
a. right angle, and OF is a square de- 
scribed on the radius. 

Since A C and CE are sides of the regu- 
lar inscribed hexagon, each is equal to 
the radius ; therefore OA GE is a paral- 
lelogram. Hence also GOJJTand OEGH 
are parallelograms. 

The triangles D-ECand BOA are equal (I. 80). The area of the 
triangle DEC is one-half that of the parallelogram EH (IV. 14) ; 
therefore the two triangles Dj&Cand BOA are together equivalent 
to the parallelogram EH, Adding the parallelogram OC to these 
equals, we have the figure ABODE equivalent to the parallelogram 
OH, But the parallelogram OH is equivalent to the square OF 
(IV. 11); therefore the figure ABODE, or one-third the dodecagon, 
is equivalent to the sqliare OF, that is, to the square of the radius. 
Therefore, the area of the whole dodecagon is equal to three times 
the square of the radius. 

24. Scholium, The area of the circumscribed square is evidently 
equal to four times the square of the radius. The area of the circle 
is greater than that of the inscribed regular dodecagon, and less than 
that of the circumscribed square; therefore, if the square of the 
radius is taken as the unit of surface, the area of a circle is greater 
than 3 and less than 4. 



PROPOSITION X.— PEOBLEM. 



25. Given the perimeters of a regular inscribed and a similar ctr- 
'mmscribed polygon, to compute the perimeters of the regular inscribed 
and circumscribed polygons of double iJie number of sides. 

Let AB be a side of the given inscribed polygon, GD a side of the 
similar circumscribed polygon, tangent to the arc AB at its middle 
point E, Join AE, and at A and B draw the tangents AF and 
BO; then AE is a side of the regular inscribed polygon of double 
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the number of sides, and FO is a side 
of the circumscribed polygon of double 
the number of sides (4). 

Denote the perimeters of the given 
inscribed and circumscribed polygons 
by p and P, respectively ; and the pe- 
rimeters of the required inscribed and 
circumscribed polygons of double the 
number of sides by p' and P', respectively. 

Since OOb the radius of the circle circumscribed about the poly- 
gon whose perimeter is P, we have (10), 

P^OC 00^ 
p^ OA^^ OE' 

and since OP bisects the angle COE^ we have (III. 21), 

ec CF 

OE " FE' 

therefore, 

P^CF 
P~ FE* 

whence, by composition, 

P + P ^ CF+FE CE 
2p ~" 2FE "FQ 

Now FO is a side of the polygon whose perimeter is P', and is con- 
tained as many times in P' as CE is contained in P, hence (III. 9), 

CE P 



and th^refore^ 



whence 



FG 


= F 


2p 


P 

= P'' 


P' — r 


2pP 



p+p 



[1] 



in, the right triangles AEH and EFN are similar, since their 
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acute angles EAH&ud FENsltq equal, 

and give 

AH JSN 

AE^ EF 

Since AH and AE are contained the 
same number of times in p and p\ re- 
spectively, we have 

AH p 

AE~P'' 

and since J^ and EF are contained the same number of times in 
p' and P\ respectively, we have 

EN p' 




EF P'' 



therefore, we have 



whence 









l>' = l/p X P'. 



[2] 



Therefore, from the given perimeters p and P, we compute P' by 
the equation [1], and then with p and P' we compute j>' by the 
equation [2], 

26. Definition, Two polygons are isoperimeiric when their perime- 
ters are equal. 

PROPOSITION XI.— PROBLEM. 

27. Given the radius and apothem of a regular polygon^ to compute 
iJie radius and apothem of the isopermetrie polygon of double the numr 
her of sides. 

Let AB be a side of the given regular polygon, the centre of 
this polygon, OA its radius, OD its apothem. 
Produce DO to meet the circumference of the 
circumscribed circle in 0'; join O^A, 0'B\ 
let ferll OA' perpendicular to O'J., and 
through A draw AB' parallel to AB. 

Since the new polygon is to have twice as 
many sides as the given polygon, the angle at 
its centre must be one-half the angle A OB ; 
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therefore the angle AO'B, which is equal to one-half of AOB 
(IL 67), is equal to the angle at the centre of the new polygon. 

Since the perimeter of the new polygon is to be equal to that of 
the given polygon, but is to be divided into twice as many sides, 
each of its sides must be equal to one-half of AB ; therefore A'B\ 
which Is equal to one-hatf of AB (I. 121), is a side of the new 
polygon ; O^A' is its radius, and O'D' its apothem. 

If, then, we denote the given radius OA by jR, and the given 
apothem OD by r, the required radius O^A' by jB', and the ap6them 
O'D' by r', we have 

2 2 

or 

In the right triangle 0A10\ we have (III. 44), 

or 

R' = VRXr'; [2] 

therefore, r' is an arithmetic mean between jB and r, and jB' is a 
geometric mean between jB and r'. 

Mi^ASUREMENT OF THE CIRCLE. 

The principle which we employed in the comparison of incommen- 
surable ratios (II. 49) is fundamentally the same as that which we 
are about to apply to the measurement of the circle, but we shall 
now state it in a much more general form, better adapted for subse- 
quent application. 

28. Definitions. I. A variable quantity, or simply, a variable, is a 
quantity which has different successive values. 

II. When the successive values of a variable, under the conditions 
imposed upon it, approach more and more nearly to the value of 
some fixed or constant quantity, so that the difference between the 
variable and the constant may become less than any assigned quan- 
tity, without becoming zero, the variable is said to approach indefi- 
13** 
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nitdy to the constant ; and the constant is called the limit of the 
variable. 

Or, more briefly, the limit of a variable is a constant quantity to 
which the variable, under the conditions imposed upon it, approaches 
indefinitely. 

As an example, illustrating these definitions, let a point be re- 
quired to move from Ato B under the fol- 

C Cf Cff 

lowing conditions : it shall first move over j 1 i i i 

one-half of AB, that is to (7; then over ^ ^ 

one-half of CB, to C" ; then over one-half of C^B, to C" ; and so 
on indefinitely ; then the distance of the point from ^ is a variable^ 
and this variable approaches indefinitely to the constant AB, as its 
limit, without ever reaching it. 

As a second example, let A denote the angle of any regular poly- 
gon, and n the number of sides of the polygon ; then, a right angle 
being taken as the unit, we have (8), 

^ = 2-1 
n 

The value of J. is a variable depending upon n ; and since n may be 

4 
taken so great that — shall be less than any assigned quantity how- 
ever small, the value of A approaches to two right angles as its limit, 
but evidently never reaches that limit. 

29. Principle op Limits. Theorem. If ttuo variable quantities 
are always equal to each other and each approaches to a limit, the two 
limits are necessarily equal. 

For, two variables always equal to each other present in fact but 
one value, and it is evidently impossible that one variable value 
shall at the same time approach indefinitely to two unequal limits. 

30. Theorem. The limit of the product of two variables is the pro- 
duct of their limits. Thus, if x approaches indefinitely to the limit a, 
and y approaches indefinitely to the limit 6, the product asy must 
approach indefinitely to the product ab ; that is, the limit of the pro- 
duct xy is the product ab of the limits of x and y. 

81. Theorem. If two variables are in a constant ratio and each 
approaches to a limit, these limits are in the same constant ratio. 
Let X and y be two variables in the constant ratio m, that is, let 



^^- 
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a; = my; and let their limits be a and b respectively, Since y ap- 
proaches indefinitely to b, my approaches indefinitely to mb ; thez^ 
fore we have x and my, two variables, always equal to each other, 
whose limits are a and m6, irespectively, whence, by (29), a = mb; 
that is, a and b are in the constant ratio m. 




PROPOSITION XXL— THEOREM. 

32. An arc of a cirde is less ihan any line which envelops it and has 
the same extremities. 

Let AKB be an arc of a circle, AB its chord • 
and let ALB, AMB, etc., be any lines enveloping 
it and terminating at A and B, 

Of all the lines AKB, ALB, AMB, etc. (each 
of which includes the segment, or area, AKB, be- 
tween itself and the chord AB), there must be at least one minimum, 
or shortest line.* Now, no one of the lines ALB, AMB, etc., envelop- 
ing AKB, can be such a minimum ; for, drawing a tangent CKD to 
the arc AKB, the line A CKDB is less than A CLDB ; therefore 
ALB is not the minimum ; and in the same way it is shown that no 
other enveloping line can be the minimum. Therefore, the arc AKB 
is the minimum. 

33. Corollary, The circumference of a circle is less than (he perimster 
of any polygon circumscribed about it. 

34. Scholium. The demonstration is applicable when AKB is any 
convex curve whatever. 



PROPOSITION Xm.— THEOREM. 

85. Jff the number of sides of a regular polygon inscribed in a circle 
he increased indefinitely, the apothem of the polygon will approach to 
ihe radius of the circle as its limit. 

* If we chooee to admit the possibility of two or more equal shortest lines, still 
we say that of all the lines, AKB, ALB, etc., there must be one which is either 
tte miDimum line, or one of the minimum lines. 
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Let AB be a side of a regular polygon inscribed 
in the circle whose radius is OA ; and let OD be 
its apothem. 

In the triangle OAD we have (I. 67), 

OA— 0D< AD. 

Now, by increasing the number of sides of the polygon, the length 
of a side AB may evidently be made as small as we please, or less 
than any quantity that may be assigned. Hence AD, or \AB, and 
still more OA — OD, which is still less than AD, may become less 
than any assigned quantity ; that is, the apothem OD approaches to 
the radius OA as its limit (28). 




PROPOSITION XIV.— THEOREM. 

36. The circumference of a circle %8 the limit to which the perimeters 
of regular inscribed and circumscribed polygons approach when the 
number of their sides is increased indefinitely; and the area of the 
circle is the limit of the areas of these polygons. 

Let AB and CD be sides of a regular inscribed 
and a similar circumscribed polygon ; let r denote 
the apothem OE, JR the radius OF, p the perimeter 
of the inscribed polygon, P the perimeter of the cir- 
cumscribed polygon. Then, we have (10), 

p r' 
whence, by division (III. 10), 

Now we have seen, in the preceding proposition, that by increasing 
the number of sides of the polygons, the difference B — r may be 

made less than any assigned quantity; consequently the quantity 

p 

— X (B — r), or P — p, may also be made less than any assigned 
B 

quantity. But P being always greater, and p always less, than the 
circumference of the circle, the difference between this circumference 
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and either For pis less than the difference P — p, and consequently 
may also be made less than any assigned quantity. Therefore, the 
circumference is the common limit of F and p. 

Again, let a and ^8^ denote the areas of two similar inscribed and 
circumscribed polygons. The difference between the triangles COD 
and A OB is the trapezoid CABD, the measure of which is 
iCGD + AB) X ^EF; therefore, the difference between the areas of 
the polygons is 

consequently, 

Now by increasing the number of sides of the polygons, the quantity 
P X (^ — r), and consequently also S — 8, may be made less than 
any assigned quantity. But S being always greater, and a always less, 
than the area of the circle, the difference between the area of the 
circle and either S or a la less than the difference S — «, and conse- 
quently may also be made less than any assigned quantity. There- 
fore, the area of the circle is the common limit of 8 and a. 



PROPOSITION XV.— THEOREM. 

37. The drcumferencea of two eirclea are to each other aa their radi% 
and iheir areas are to each other aa the aquarea oj their radii. 

Let jR and jB' be the radii of 
the circles, C and C their cir- 
cumferences, S and 5' their areas. 

Inscribe in the two circles simi- 
lar regular polygons ; let P and 
P' denote the perimeters, A and 
A' the areas of these polygons; 
then, the polygons being similar, we have (10), 





P 
P' 



E 



A 

A' 



E 



-k. 



E 



n 



These relations remain the same whatever may be the number of 
Bides in the polygons, provided there is the same number in each (9). 
When this number is indefinitely increased, P approaches (7 as its 

14 
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limit, and P' approaches C as its 
limit (36); and since Pand P' are 
in the constant ratio of R to jB', 
their limits are in the same ratio 
(81); therefore 

O 





C R 



m 



And since the limit ot A]b 8, and the limit of A' is 8', it follows 
in the same manner that 



8_ 
8' 



B' 



R' 



[2] 



88. CoroUary L The proportion [1] is by (IIL 9) the same as 



C_ 
C 



2R 
2iJ' 



[3] 



and the proportion [2] is the same as 



8 
8' 



AR- 



AB 



/2 



(2i2')*' 



v 




therefore, ihe circumferences of circles are to each other as their diamer 
ters, and their areas are to each other as the squares of their diameters. 

39. Corollary II. Similar arcs, as AB^ 
A!B\ are those which subtend equal an- 
gles at the centres of the circles to which 
they belong; they are therefore like 
parts of their respective circumferences, 
and are in the same ratio as the circumferences. Also the similar 
sectors A OB and A'O'B' are like parts of the circles to which they 
belong. Therefore, similar arcs are to each other as their radii, and 
similar sectors are to each other a>s the squares of their radii, 

40. Corollary III, The ratio of the circumference of a circle to its 
diameter is constant; that is, it is the same for all circles. For, from 
the proportion [3] we have 

C ^ C 
2R 2R' 
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/ 

This constant ratio is usually denoted by tt, so that for any circle 
whose diameter is 2i2 and circumference C^ we have 

Q 

— - = TT, or O = 2wi2. 

41. Scholium, The ratio tt is incommensurable (as can be proved 
by the higher mathematics), and can therefore be expressed in num- 
bers only approximately. The letter tt, however, is used to symbolize 
its exact value. 

PEOPOSITION XVL— THEOREM. 

42. The ofrea oj a circle is equal to half the product of its circumr 
ferenee by its radius. 

Let the area of any regular polygon circum- 
scribed about the circle be denoted by A, its 
perimeter by P, and its apothem which is equal 
to the radius of the circle by jR ; then (22), 

Let the number of the sides of the polygon be continually doubled, 
then A approaches the area S of the circle as its limit, and P ap- 
proaches the circumference C7 as its limit ; but A and P are in the 
constant ratio -J-P ; therefore their limits are in the same ratio (31), 
and we have 

^=iB,orS=iCxB. [IJ 

43. Corollary I. The area of a circle is equal to the square of its 
radius multiplied by the constant number n. For, substituting for C 
its value 2r:B in [1], we have 

S=nIP. 

44. Corollary II. The area of a sector is equal to half the product of 
Us arc by the radius. For, denote the arc ab of the sector a06 by c, 
and the area of the sector by s ; then, since c and s are like parts of 
C and 8, we have (III. 9), 
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8 C ^C X -R 

But S=iC X B; therefore 8 = icX B, 

45. /Scholium. A circle may be regarded as a regular polygon of an 
infinite number of sides. In proving that the circle is the limit to- 
wards which the inscribed regular polygon approaches when the 
number of its sides is increased indefinitely, it was tacitly assumed 
that the number of sides is always finite. It was shown that the dif- 
ference between the polygon and the circle may be made less than 
any assigned quantity by making the number of sides sufficiently 
groat; but an assigned difierence being necessarily a finite quantity, 
there is also some finite number of sides sufficiently great to satisfy 
the imposed condition. Conversely, so long as the number of sides 
is finite, there is some finite difference between the polygon and the 
circle. But if we make the hypothesis that the number of sides of 
the inscribed regular polygon is greater than any finite number, that 
is, infinite, then it must follow that the difference between the poly- 
gon and the circle is less than any finite quantity, that is, zero ; and 
consequently, the circle is identical with the inscribed polygon of an 
infinite number of sides. 

This conclusion, it will be observed, is little else than an abridged 
statement of the theory of limits as applied to the circle ; the abridg- 
ment being eflfected by the hypothetical introduction of the infinite 
into the statement. 



PROPOSITION XVIL— PROBLEM. 

46. To compute the ratio of the circumference of a circle to its diame- 
ter, approximately. 

First Method, called the Method of Perimeters. In this 
method, we take the diameter of the circle as given and compute the 
perimeters of some inscribed and a similar circumscribed regular 
polygon. We then compute the perimeters of inscribed and circum- 
scribed regular polygons of double the number of sides, by Propo- 
sition X. Taking the last-found perimeters as given, we compute 
the perimeters of polygons of double the number of sides by the same 
method; and so on. As the number of sides increases, the lengths 
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of the perimeters approach to that of the circumference (36) ; hence, 
their successively computed values will be successive nearer and 
nearer approximations to the value of the circumference. 

Taking, then, the diameter of the circle as given = 1, let us begin 
by inscribing and circumscribing a square. The perimeter of the 
inscribed square = 4 X i X 1^2 = 2i/2 (13) ; that of the circum- 
scribed square = 4 ; therefore, putting 

P=4, 

p = 2|/2 = 2.8284271, 

we find, by Proposition X., for the perimeters of the circumscribed 
and inscribed regular octagons, 

P' = ^ ^^ = 3.3137085, 
P + P 

/ = Vp X P* = 3.0614675. 
Then taking these as given quantities, we put 

P = 3.3137085, p = 3.0614675, 
and find by the same formulae for the polygons of 16 sides 

P' = 3.1825979, / = 3.1214452. 
Continuing this process, the results will be found as in the following 

TABLE* 



Number 


Perimeter of 


Perimeter of 


of aides. 


drcomBcribed polygon. 


inscribed polygon. 


4 


40000000 


2.8284271 


8 


3.3137085 


3.0614675 


16 


3.1825979 


3.1214452 


32 


3.1517249 


3.1365485 


64 


3.1441184 


3.1403312 


128 


3.1422236 


3.1412773 


256 


3.1417504 


3.1415138 


512 


3.1416321 


3.1415729 


1024 


3.1416025 


^415877 


2048 


3.1415951 


3.1415914 


4096 


3.1415933 


3.1415923 


8192 


3.1415928 


3.1415926 



* The computations have been carried out with ten decimal places in order to 
the aocuracy of the seventh place as given in the table. 
14* L 
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From the last two numbers of this table, we learn that the cir* 
cumference of the circle whose diameter is unity is less than 
8.1415928 and greater than 3.1415926 ; and since, when the diame- 
ter = 1, we have (7 = tt, (40), it follows that 

w = 3.1415927 

within a unit of the seventh decimal place. 

Second Method, called the Method of Isoperimetebs. This 
method is based upon Proposition XI. Instead of taking the diame- 
ter as given and computing its circumference, we take the circum- 
ference as given and compute the diameter ; or we take the semi- 
circumference as given and compute the radius. 

Suppose we assume the semi-circumference ^C=l; then since 
C = 2irRf we have 

that is, the value of tt is the reciprocal of the value of the radius of 
the circle whose semi-circumference is unity. 

Let ABGD be a square whose semi-perimeter 
= 1 ; then each of its sides = ^. Denote its 
radius OA by B, and its apothem OE by r ; then 

we have 

r = \ = 0.2500000, 

B = ii/2"= 0.3535534. 

Now, by Proposition XI., we compute the apothem r' and the 
radius B' of the regular polygon of 8 sides having the same pe- 
rimeter as this square ; we find 

B 4- r 

T' == -SlXI = 0.3017767, 

B' = i/i2Xr' = 0.3266407. 
Again, taking these as given, we put 

r =^0.3017767, B = 0.3266407, 

and find by the same formulae, for the apothem and radius of the 
isoperimetric regular polygon of 16 sides, the values 

r' = 0.3142087, B' = 0.3203644. 
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Coatinuing this process^ the results are found as in the following 



TABLE. 



Number of aidei. 


i^fhem. 


Badins. 


4 


0.2500000 


0.3535534 


8 


0.3017767 


0.3266407 


16 


0.3142087 


0.3203644 


32 


0.3172866 


0.3188218 


64 


0.3180541 


0.3184376 


128 


0.3182460 


0.3183418 


256 


0.3182939 


0.3183179 


512 


0.3183059 


0.3183119 


1024 


0.3183089 


0.3183104 


2048 


0.3183096 


0.3183100 


4096 


0.3183098 


0.3183099 


8192 


0.3183099 


0.3183099 



Kow, a circumference described with the radius r is inscribed in the 
polygon, and a circumference described with a radius JR is circum- 
scribed about the polygon ; and the first circumference is less, while 
the second is greater, than the perimeter of the polygon. Therefore 
the circumference which is equal to the perimeter of the polygon has 
a radius greater than r and less than B ; and this is true for each of 
the successive isoperimetric polygons. But the r and JR of the 
polygon of 8192 sides do not differ by so much as .QOOOPOl ; there- 
fore, the radius of the circumference which is equal to the perimeter 
of the polygons, that is, to 2, is 0.3183099 within less than .0000001 ; 
and we have 

1 



TT 



0.3183099 



= 3.141593 



within a unit of the sixth decimal place. 

47. Scholium I. Observing that in this second method the value 
o£r = \, for the square, is the arithmetic mean of and ^, and that 

B = ^i/^is the geometric mean between ^ and ^, we arrive at the 
following proposition : 

The value of - is the limit approached by the successive numbers ob^ 

tamed by fAarUng from the numbers and -J- and taking altematdy the 
ariihmetie mean and the geometric mean between the two which precede* 
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48. ScJiolium II. Archimedes (born 287 B. C.) was the first to 
assign an approximate value of tt. By a method similar to the 
above " first method," he proved that its value is between S^- and 
3fr» ^^9 ^^ decimals, between 3.1428 and 3.1408; he therefore 
assigned its value correctly within a unit of the third decimal place. 
The number 3^, or ^i^, usually cited as Archimedes' value of tz 
(although it is but one of the two limits assigned by him), is often 
used as a sufficient approximation in rough computations. 

Metius (A. D. 1640) found the much more accurate value f^, 
which correctly represents even the sixth decimal place. It is easily 
remembered by observing that the denominator and numerator writ- 
ten consecutively, thus 113 1 355, present the first three odd numbers 
each written twice. 

More recently, the value has been found to a very great number 
of decimals, by the aid of series demonstrated by the Difierential 
Calculus. Clausen and Dase of Germany (about A. D. 1846), com- 
puting independently of each other, carried out the value to 200 
decimal places, and their results agreed to the last figure. The 
mutual verification thus obtained stamps their results as thus far 
the best established value to the 200th place. (See Schumacjheb's 
Asiroiiomische Nachriehtenf No. 589.) Other computers have car- 
ried the value to over 500 places, but it does not appear that their 
r^ults have been verified. 

The value to fifteen decimal places is 

TT = 3.141592653589793. 

For the greater number of practical applications, the value n = 3.1416 
is sufficiently accurate.* 

MAXIMA AND MINIMA OF PLANE FIGUEES. 

49. Definition. Among quantities of the same kind, that which is 
greatest is called a maximum ; that which is least, a minimum. 

Thus, the diameter of a circle is a maximum among all straight ] 

lines joining two points of the circumference ; the perpendicular is a ^ 

minimum among all the lines drawn from a given point to a given ^ 
straight line. 
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An enclosed figure is said to be a maximum or a minimum, when 
its area is a maximum or a minimum. 

50. Definition, Any two figures are called isoperimetric when 
their perimeters are equal. 



PROPOSITION XVIIL— THEOREM. 

51. Of all triangles having the same base and equal areas, that which 
is isosceles has the minimum perimeter. 

Let ABC be an isosceles triangle, and A'BC 
any other triangle having the same base and an yy 

equal area ; then, AB + AC<A'B + A' G. ^ j/j^ 

For, the altitudes of the triangleis must be >^J^^^^^^ 

equal (IV. 16), and their vertices A and A' lie ^ 

in the same straight line MN parallel to BC. 
Draw CND perpendicular to MN, meeting BA produced in D ; join 
A'D. Since the angle NAG = ACB = ABC = DAN, the right 
triangles A CN, ADN, are equal ; therefore, AN is perpendicular to 
CD at its middle point N, and we have AD =z AC, A'D = A' C, 
But BD < A'B + A'D\ that i^, AB -\- AC < A'B + A'C 

62. Corollary, Of all triangles having the same area, that which is 
equilateral has the minimum perimeter. For, the triangle having the 
minimum perimeter enclosing a given area must be isosceles which- 
ever side is taken as the base. 



PROPOSITION XIX.— THEOREM. 

53. Of all triangles having the same base and equal perimeters, thai 
which is isosceles is the maximum. 

Let ABC he an isosceles triangle, and let A'BC, 
standing on the same base BC, have an equal 
perimeter; that is, let A'B -\- A'C= AB -\- AC; 
then, the area of ABC\& greater than the area of 
A'BC. 

For, the vertex A' must fall between BC and the parallel MN 
drawn through A ; since, if it fell upon MN, we should have, as in 
the preceding demonstration, A'B -\- A'C ^ AB + jIC and if it 
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fell above MN, the sum A^B -\- A'G would be still greater. There- 
fore the altitude of the triangle ABC is greater than that of A'BC, 
and hence also its area is the greater. 

64. Corollary, Of aU isoperimetric triangles, that which is equHai 
eral is the maximum. For, the maximmn trian^e haying a given 
perimeter must be isosceles whichever side is taken as the base. 

PROPOSITION XX.— THEOREM. 

55. Of all triangles formed wUh the same two given sides, thai in 
which these sides are perpendicular to each other is the maximum. 

Let ABC, A^BC, be two triangles having the 
sides AB, BC, respectively equal to A^B, BC; 
then, if the angle ABC is a right angle, the area 
of the triangle ABC is greater than that of the 
triangle A^BC. 

For, taking BC as the common base, the altitude AB of the tri- 
angle ABC is evidently greater than the altitude A'D of the 
triangle A'BC. 

PROPOSITION XXI.— THEOREM. 

56. Of aM isopermetric plane figures, the circle is the maodmum, 
1st. With a given perimeter, there may be constructed an infinite 

number of figures of different forms and various areas. The area 
may be made as small as we please (IV. 35), but obviously cannot 
be increased indefinitely. Therefore, among all the figures of the 
same perimeter there must be one maximum figure, or several maxi- 
mum figures of different forms and equal areas. 

2d. Every closed figure of given perimeter containing a maximum 
area must necessarily be convex, that is, such that any straight line 
joining two points of the perimeter lies wholly within the figure. 

Let ACBNA be a non-convex figure, the 

straight line AB, joining two of the points in its y ^n. 

perimeter, lying without the figure ; then, if the / 
re-entrant portion ACB be revolved about the W 
line AB into the position ACB, the figure \ 
ACBNA has the same perimeter as the first 
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figure, but a greater area. Therefore, the non-convex figure cannot 
be a maximum among figures of equal perimeters. 

3d. Now let A CBFA be a maximum figure formed with a given 
pecimeter; then we say that, taking any 
point ui in its perimeter and drawing AB ^-^!7r*N?' 

80 as to divide the perimeter into two equal y*^ / ^^^j, 

parts, this line also divides the area of the f H' / ^^^^ 
figure into two equal parts. For, if the I \ y'^y^^"^^ 

area of one of the parts, as AFB^ were Js^" "" 

greater than that of the other part, A CB, 5 — 

then, if the part AFB were revolved upon 

the line AB into the position AF^B, the area of the figure AF^BFA 

would be greater than that of the figure A CBFA, and yet would 

have the same perimeter; thus the figure ACBFA would not be a 

maximum. 

Hence also it appears that, A CBFA being a maximum figure, 
AF'BFA is also one of the maximum figures, for it has the same 
perimeter and area as the former figure. This latter figure is sym- 
metrical with respect to the line AlB, since by the nature of the revo- 
lution about ABj every line J!F' perpendicular to AB, and termi- 
nated by the perimeter, is bisected by AB (1. 140). Hence F and JP' 
being any two symmetrical points in the perimeter of this figure, the 
triangles AFB and AF'B are equal. 

Now the angles AFB and AF^B must be right angles ; for if they 
were not right angles the areas of the triangles AFB and AF^B 
could be increased without varying the lengths of the chords AF, 
FB, AF\ F'B (56), and then (the segments AQF, FEB, AO'F\ 
F'E'B, still standing on these chords), the whole figure would have 
its area increased without changing the length of its perimeter ; con- 
sequently the figure AF^BFA would not be a maximum. There- 
fore, the angles jPand F' are right angles. But jPis any point in the 
curve AFB\ therefore, this curve is a semi-circumference (II. 59, 97). 

Hence, if a figure A CBFA of a given perimeter is a maximum, 
its half AFB, formed by drawing AB from any arbitrarily chosen 
point A in the perimeter, is a semicircle. Therefore the whole figure 
is a circle.* 

* This demoDBtration is due to Steineb, CreU^B Jwimal fur die reine und 
mgrnnrndte Matkmaiik, vol. 24. (Berlin, 1842.) 
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PROPOSITION^ XXTI.— THEOREM. 

67. OJ all plane figures containing the same area, (he circle has the 
minimum perimeter. 

Let (7 be a circle, and A any 
other figure having the same area 
as C; then, the perimeter of C is 
less than that of A. 

For, let 5 be a circle having 
the same perimeter as the figure 
A; then, by the preceding theo- 
rems A <i B, or C < B. Now, of 
two circles, that which has the less 
area has the less perimeter ; there- 
fore, the perimeter of (7 is less than that of B, or less than that of A. 




PROPOSITION XXni.— THEOREM. 

68. Of aUihe polygons constructed with the same given sides, that is 
the maximum which can be inscribed in a circle. 

Let P be a polygon constructed with the sides a, h, c, d, e, and 
inscribed in a circle S, and let P' 
be any other polygon constructed 
with the same sides and not inscrip- 
tible in a circle ; then, P"^ P\ 

For, upon the sides a, b, c, etc., 
of the polygon P' construct cir- 
cular segments equal to those stand- 
ing on the corresponding sides of P. The whole figure aS" thus 
formed has the same perimeter as the circle S\ therefore, area of 
8 > area of S^ (66) ; subtracting the circular segments from both, 
we have P > P'. 
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PBOPOSITION XXIV.— PBOBLEM. 

59. Oj all %9operifnetric polygons having the same number of sides^ 
the regular polygon is the maadmum, 

1st. The maximum polygon P, of all the isope- 
ri metric polygons of the same number of sides must 
have its sides ^ual ; for if two of its sides, as AB\ 
jB' O, were unequal, we could, by (53), substitute for 
the triangle AB'G the isosceles triangle ABC 
having the same perimeter as ^jB'Cand a greater 
area, and thus the area of the whole polygon could be increased with- 
out changing the length of its perimeter or the number of its sides. 

2d. The maximum polygon constructed with the same number of 
equal sides must, by (58), be inscriptible in a circle ; therefore it 
must be a regular polygon. 



PBOPOSITION XXV.— THEOBEM. 

60. Of all polygons having the same number of sides and the same 
area, ike regular polygon has the minimum perimeter. 

Let P be a'regular polygon, and M 
any irr^ular polygon having the 
same number of sides and the same 
area as P; then, the perimeter of P is 
less than that of M, 

For, let JV be a regular polygon 
having the same perimeter and the 
same number of sides as M; then, by 
(59), M<N,otP<N. But of two 
r^nlar polygons having the same 
number of sides, that which has the 

less area has the less perimeter ; therefore the perimeter of P is less 
than that of N^ or less than that of M. 
16 
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PROPOSITION XXVI— THEOREM. 

61. ^ a regular polygon be constructed with a given perimeteTy its 
area will be the greater, the greater the number of its sides. 

Let P l^ the regular polygon of three 
sides, and Q the regular polygon of four 
sides, constructed with the same given 
perimeter. In any side AB of P take 
any arbitrary point D ; the polygon P 
may be regarded as an irregular poly- 
gon of four sides, in which the sides AD, DB, make an angle with 
each other equal to two right angles (I. 16); then, the irregular 
polygon P of four sides is less than the regular isoperimetric polygon 
Q of four sides (69). In the same manner it follows that Q is lesa 
than the regular isoperimetric polygon of five sides, and so on. 





Q 



PROPOSITION XXVn.— THEOREM. 

62. ^ a regular polygon be constructed with a given area, its perim- 
eter will be the less, the greater the number of its sides. 

Let P and Q be regular polygons 
having the same area, and let Q have 
the greater number of sides; then, the 
perimeter of P will be greater than that 

of §. 

For, let P be a regular polygon having 
the same perimeter as Q and the same 
number of sides as P; then, by (61), 
Q > P, or P > P ; therefore the perimeter of P is greater than 
that of P, or greater than that of Q. 
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BOOK VI. 

THE PLANE, POLYEDRAL ANGLES, 

1. DEFimnoN. A plane has already been defined as a surface such 
that the straight line joining any two points in it lies wholly in the 
Bur&ce. 

Thus, the surface MN is a plane, if, A and B 

A 




being any two points in it, the straight line AB / — ^ 
lies wholly in the surface. 

The plane is understood to be indefinite in 
extent, so that, however far the straight line is produced, all its 
points lie in the plane. But to represent a plane in a diagram, we 
are obliged to take a limited portion of it, and we usually represent 
it by a parallelogram supposed to lie in the plane. 



DETERMINATION OF A PLANE. 

PROPOSITION I.— THEOREM. 

2. Through any given straight line an infinite number of planes may 
he passed. 

Let AB be a given straight line. A 
straight line may be drawn in any plane, 



/,'"- • 




and the position of that plane may be 7| HI 

changed until the line drawn in it is 

brought into coincidence with AB. We shalKthen have one plane 
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passed through AB ; and this plane may be turned upon AB as an 
axis and made to occupy an infinite number of positions. 

3. Scholium. Hence, a plane subjected to the single condition that 
it shall pass through a given straight line, is not fixed, or deter- 
minate, in position. But it will become determinate if it is required 
to pass through an additional point, or line, as shown in the next 
proposition. 

A plane is said to be determined by given lines, or points, when it 
is the only plane which contains such lines or points. 

PROPOSITION II.— THEOREM. 

4. A plane is determined, 1st, by a straight line and a point without 
that line; 2d, by two intersecting straight lines; 3d, by three points not 
in the same straight line ; 4th, by two parallel straight lines, 

1st. A plane MN being passed through a given straight line AB, and 
then turned upon this line as an axis until it 
contains a given point C not in the line AB, 
is evidently determined ; for, if it is then 
turned in either direction about AB, it will 
cease to contain the point C, The plane is 
therefore determined by the given straight 
line and the point without it. 

2d. If two intersecting straight lines AB, A C, are given, a plane 
passed through AB and any point C (other than the point A) of AC, 
contains the two straight lines, and is deteiunined by these lines. 

3d. If three points are given. A, B, C, not in the same straight 
line, any two of them may be joined by a straight line, and then the 
plane passed through this line and the third point, contains the three 
points, and is thus determined by them. 

4th. Two parallel lines, AB, CD, are by ^ -b 

definition (I. 42) necessarily in the same 

plane, and there is but one plane containing J ^ 

them, since a plane passed through one of 

them, AB, and any point U of the other, is determined in position. 

5. Corollary, The intersection of two planes is a straight line. 
For, the intersection cannot contain three points not in the same 
straight line, sii ce only one plane can contain three such points. 
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PEBPENDICULAB8 AND OBLIQUE LINES TO PLANES. 

6. De^miHon, A straight line is perpendictUar to a plane when it 
is perpendicular to every straight line drawn in the plane through 
4ts footf that is, through the point in which it meets the plane. 

In the same case, the plane is said to be perpendicular to the line. 



PROPOSITION ni.— THEOREM. 

7. From a given point tvithoui a plane, one perpendicular to the plane 
can be dravm, and hut one. 

Let A be the given point, and MN the plane. 

If any straight line, as AB, is drawn from A 
to a point B of the plane, and the point B is 
then supposed to move in the plane, the length 
of AB will vary. Thus, if B move along a 
straight line BB* in the plane, the distance AB 
will vary according to the distance of B from 
the foot C of the perpendicular AC let fall from A upon BB\ 
Now, of all the lines drawn from A to points in the plane, there 
must be one minimum, or shortest line. There cannot be two equal 
shortest lines ; for if AB and AB' are two equal straight lines from 
A to the plane, each is greater than the perpendicular A C let fall 
from A upon BB' ; hence they are not minimum lines. There is 
therefore one, and but on^, minimum line from A to the plane. Let 
AP be that minimum line ; then, AP is perpendicular to any straight 
line £uP drawn in the plane through its foot P. For, in the plane of 
the lines AP and EF, AP is* the shortest line that can be drawn 
from A to any point in EF, since it is the shortest line that can bo 
drawn from A to any point in the plane MN\ therefore, -4Pis per- 
pendicular to EF (I. 28). Thus AP is perpendicular to any, that is, 
to every, straight line drawn in the plane through its foot, and is 
therefore perpendicular to the plane. Moreover, by the nature of 
the proof just given, AP is the only perpendicular that can be drawn 
from A to the plane MN, 

8. Corollary. At a given point P in a plane MN, a perpendicular 
can be erected to the plane, and but one. 

16 ♦ 
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For, let M'N' be any other plane, J.^ any point without it, and 
J-'P'the perpendicular from A^ to 
this plane. Suppose the plane M'N' 
to be applied to the plane MN with 
the point P' upon P, and let AP be 
the position then occupied by the 
perpendicular A'P', We then have 
one perpendicular, AP, to the plane 

MN, erected at P. There can be no«other: for let PB be any other 
straight line drawn through P; let the plane determined by the two 
lines PAy PB, intersect the plane MN in the line PO; then, since 
APC is a right angle, BPC is not a right angle, and therefore BP is 
not perpendicular to the plane. 

9. Scholium, By the distance of a point from a plane is meant the 
shortest distance; hence it is the perpendicular distance from the 
point to the plane. 



PROPOSITION IV.— THEOREM. 



10. Oblique lines drawn from a point to a plane, at equal distances 
from the perpendicular, are equal; and of two oblique lines unequally 
distant from the perpendicular the more remote is the greater, 

1st. Let AB, AChQ oblique lines from 
the point A to the plane MN, meeting the 
plane at the equal distances PB, PC, from 
the foot of the perpendicular AP\ then, 
AB = AC, For, the right triangles APB, 
APC, are equal (I. 76). 

2d. Let AD meet the plane at a dis- 
tance, PD, from P, greater than P<7; then, 
AD> AC For, upon PD take PB = i 
PC, and join AB : then AD > AB (I. 35) ; 
but AB = AC; therefore, AD>AC 

11. Corollary I. Conversely, equal oblique lines from a point to a 
plane meet the plane at equal distances from the perpendicular; and 
of two unequal oblique lines, the greater meets the plane at the 
greater distance from the perpendicular. 
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12. Corollary II. Equal straight lines from a point to a plane meet 
the plane in the circumference of a circle whose centre is the foot of 
the perpendicular from the point to the plane. Hence we derive a 
method of drawing a perpendicular from a given point J. to a given 
plane MN\ find any three points, By C, E, in the plane, equidistant 
from A, and find the centre P of the circle passing through these 
points; the straight line AP will be the required perpendicular. 




PROPOSITION v.— THEOREM. 

13. Ij a draight line is perpendicular to each of two straight lilies ai 
ihdr point of intersection, it is popendicidur to the plane of ilwse lines. 

Let AP be perpendicular to PB and PC, 
at their intersection P; then, AP is perpen- 
dicular to the plane MN which contains those 
lines. 

For,* let PD be any other straight line 
drawn through P in the plane MN, Draw 
any straight line BDC intersecting PP, PC 
-PZ>, m By Cy D\ produce AP to A' making 
X^A' ^-= PAy and join ui and A' to each of 
the points P, C, Dl 

Since BP is perpendicular to AA'y at its 
teiddle point, we have BA =BA'y and for a like reason CA = CA' ; 
"therefore, the triangles ABC, A^BC, are equal (I. 80). If, then, 
"the triangle ABC is turned about its base PC until its plane coin- 
chides with that of the triangle A'BGy the vertex A will fall upon J.'; 
cmd as the point D remains fixed, the line AD will coincide with 
^'D; therefore, D and Pare each equally distant from the extremi- 
ties of AA'y and DP is perpendicular to A A ' or AP (I. 41). Hence 
^P is perpendicular to any line PP, that is, to efvery line, passing 
through its foot in the plane MN, and is consequently perpendicular 
to the plane. 

14. Corollary I. At a given point P of a straight line AP, a plane 
can be passed perpendicular to that line, and but one. For, two per- 
pendiculars, PBy PC, being drawn to AP in any two difiereiit planes 
APBy APC, passed through AP, the plane of the lines PBy PC, will 
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»e perpendicular to the line AP. Moreover, no other plane passed 
.lirough F can be perpendicular to AP; for, any other plane not con- 
taining the point would cut the oblique line AC in & point C 
different from C, and we should have the angle APC different from 
APCj and therefore not a right angle. 

J[5. Corollary II. All the perpendiculars 
PBj PC, PD, etc., drawn to a line AP at the 
same point, lie in one plane perpendicular to 
AP. Hence, if an indefinite straight line 
PQj perpendicular to AP, be made to revolve, 
always remaining perpendicular to AP, it is 
said to generate the plane JfJV perpendicular 

to AP\ for the line PQ passes successively, during its revolution, 
through every point of this plane. 

16. Corollary III. Through any point C without a given straight 
line AP, A plane can be passed perpendicular to AP, and but one. 
For, in the plane determined by the line AP and the point C, the 
perpendicular CP can be drawn to AP, and then the plane generated 
by the revolution of PC about AP as an axis will, by the preceding 
corollary, be perpendicular to AP; and it is evident that there can 
be but one such perpendicular plane. 




PROPOSITION VI.— THEOREM. 

17. If from the foot of a perpendicular to a plane a straight line is 
drawn at right angles to any line of the plane, and its intersection with 
that line is joined to any point of the perpendicular, this last line will 
be perpendicular to the line of the plane. 

Let AP be perpendicular to the plane 
MN; from its foot P let PD be drawn at 
right angles to any line BC of the plane; 
then, A being any point in AP, the straight 
line AD is perpendicular to BG 

For, lay off DB = DC, and join PB, PC, 
AB, AC Since DB = DC, we have 
PB = PC (I. 30), and hence AB = AC 
(10). Therefore, A and D being each equally distant from B ar 
C, the line JZ) is perpendicular to BC (I. 41). 
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PABALLEL STBATGHT LINES AND PLANES. 

18 JDefiniiiona, A straight line is parallel to a plane when it can- 
not meet the plane though both be indefinitely produced. 

In the same case, the plane is said to be parallel to the line. 

Two planes are parallel when they do not meet, both being indefi- 
nite in extent. 

PKOPOSITION VIL— THEOREM. 

19. If two straight lines are parallel, every plane passed through one 
of them and not coincident with the plane of the parallels is parallel 
to the other. 

Let AB and CD be parallel lines, and 
MN any plane passed through CD; m^ 

then, the line AB and the plane MN are 
parallel. 

For, the parallels AB, CD, are in the 
same plane, ACDB, which intersects the plane MN in the line CD ; 
and if JlB could meet the plane MN, it could meet it only in some 
point of CD; but AB cannot meet CD, since it is parallel to it ; there- 
fore AlB cannot meet the plane MN, 

20. Corollary I. Through any given straight line HK, a plane can 
be passed parallel to any other given straight line AB. 

For, in the plane determined by J.-B and any ' ~y 

point JET of MK, let HL be drawn parallel to 
AB ; then, the plane MN, determined by HK 
and HLf is parallel to AB. 

21. Corollary II. Through any given point 0, a plane can be passed 
parallel to any tvw given straight lines AB, CD, in space. 

For, in the plane determined by the 
given point and the line AB let a 06 be 
drawn through parallel to AB ; and in 
the plane determined by the point and 
the line CD, \etcOd be drawn through 
parallel to CD ; then, the plane determined 
by the lines ab and cd is parallel to each 
of the lines AB and CD. 
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PROPOSITION VIII.— THEOREM. 




22. If a straight line and a plane are parallel, the intersections of 
the plane with planes passed through the line are parallel to that line 
and to each other. 

Let the line AB be parallel to the plane 
MN, and let CD, jEF, etc., be the intersec- 
tions of MN with planes passed through 
AB ; then, these intersections are parallel 
to AB and to each other. 

For, the line AB cannot meet CD, since 
it cannot meet the plane in which CD lies ; and since these lines are 
in the same plane, AD, and cannot meet, they are parallel. For the 
same reason, EF, GH, are parallel to AB. 

Moreover, no two of these intersections, as CD, EF, can meet ; for 
if they met, their point of meeting and the line AB Would be at 
once in two different planes, AD and AF, which is impossible (4). 

23. Corollary. If a straight line AB is parallel to a plane MN, a 
parallel CD to the line AB, drawn through any point C of the plane^ 
lies in the plane. * ' 

For, the plane passed through the line AB and the point C inter- 
sects the plane MN in a parallel to AB, which must coincide with 
CD, since there cannot be two parallels to AB drawn through the 
same point C. 



PROPOSITION IX.— THEOREM. 

24. Planes perpendicular to the same straight line are parallel to 
each other. 



The planes MN, PQ, perpendicular to the same 
straight line AB, cannot meet ; for, if they met, we 
should have through a point of their intersection 
two planes perpendicular to the same straight line, 
which is impossible (16) ; therefore these planes are 
parallel. 
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J-KOPOSITION X.— THEOREM. 



25. The intersections of tvx) parallel planes tuith any third plane are 
parallel. 

Let JfJVand PQ be parallel planes, and 
AD any plane intersecting them in the 
lines AB and CD; then, AB and CD are 
parallel. 

For, the lines AB and CD cannot meet, 
since the planes in which they are situ- 
ated cannot meet, and they are lines in 
the same plane AD\ therefore they are 
parallel. 

26. Corollary, Parallel lines A C, BDy intercepted between parallel 
planes MN, PQ, are equal. For, the plane of the parallels A C, BD, 
mtersects the parallel planes MN, PQ, in the parallel lines AB, CD; 
therefore, the figure -4J5Z>C is a parallelogram, and AC= BD. 




PROPOSITION XI.— THEOREM. 



27. A straight line petpendicular to one of two parallel planes is 
perpendicular to the other. 

Let MN and PQ be parallel planes, and let the 
straight line AB be perpendicular to PQ ; then, 
it will also be perpendicular to MN. 

For, through A draw any straight line AC \u 
the plane MN, pass a plane through ^^ and AC, 
and let BD be the intersection of this plane with 
PQ, Then AC and BD are parallel (25); but 
AB is perpendicular to BD (6), and consequently 
algo to -4.(7; therefore AB, being perpendicular to any line AC 
which it meets in the plane MN, is perpendicular to the plane MN, 

28. Corollary, Through any given point A, one piaffe can he j^ftssed 
parallel to a given plane PQ, and but one. For, irum A a perpen- 
dicular AB can be drawn to the plane PQ (7), and then through A 
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a plane MN can be passed perpendicular to AB (14) ; the plane MN 
is parallel to PQ (24). 

No other plane can be passed through A parallel to PQ\ for every 
plane parallel to PQ must be perpendicular to the line AB (27), and 
there can be but one plane perpendicular to AB passed through the 
same point A (14). 



PROPOSITION XII.— THEOREM. 

29. The lo€U8 oj aU the straight lines dravni through a given point 
parallel to a given plane, is a plane passed through the point parallel to 
the given plane. 

Let A be the given point, and PQ the given 
plane ; then, every straight line AB, drawn through 
A parallel to the plane PQ, lies in the plane MN 
passed through A parallel to PQ, 

For, pass any plane through AB, intersecting the 
plane PQ in a straight line CD ; then AB is paral- 
lel to CD (22). But CD is parallel to the plane 
MN, since it is in the parallel plane PQ and can- 
not meet MN*, therefore, the Im^AB drawn through the point A 
parallel to CD lies in the plane MN (23). 

30. Scholium, In the geometry of space, the term locfus has the 
same general signification as in plane geometry (I. 40) ; only it is not 
limited to lines, but may, as in this proposition, be extended to a 
surface. In the present case, the locus is the assemblage of all the 
points of all the lines which satisfy the two conditions of passing 
through a given point and being parallel to a given plane. 

31. Corollary, Since two straight lines are sufficient to determine 
a plane (4), if two intersecting straight lines are each parallel to a 
given plane, the plane of these lines is parallel to the given plane. 




PROPOSITION XIII.— THEOREM. 



i 

32. If two angles, not in the same plane, have their sides respeetivelff 
parallel and lying in the same direction, they are equal and theif 
planes are parallel. 
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Let BA C, B'A'C, be two angles lying in the 
planee MN, M'N'; and let AB, AC,\>e parallel 
respectively to A'B', AC, and in the same 
directions.* 

let. Theangles£^(7and£M'C7'areequal. 
For, through the paralleb AB, A'B', pass a 
plane AB', and through the parallels AC 
A'C, pass a plane AC, intersecting the 
first in the line AA'. Let BC be any plane 

parallel to AA ', intersecting the planes AS', A 6", in the lines BB', 
. CC, and the planes JfJ^, Af'JV'', in the lines BC, £'(?', respectively. 
Since AA' is parallel to the plane BC, the intersections BB', CC, 
are parallel to AA' and to each other (22) ; hence, the quadrilaterals 
AB' and AC are parallelograms, and we have AB = A'B', AC= 
A'C, and BB'. = AA' = CC. Therefore, BB' and CC are equal 
and parallel, and the quadrilateral BC is a parallelogram, and we 
have BC=B'C'. The triangles ABC, ^'£'C", therefore, have 
their three sides equal each to each, and consequently the angles 
BACtmd B'A'C are equal. 

2d. The planes of these angles are parallel. For, each of the 
lines AB, AC, being parallel to a line of the plane M'N', is parallel 
to that plane, therefore the plane JIOT of these lines is parallel to the 
plane M'N' (81). 



PKOPOSITION XIV. -THEOREM. 

83. 1/ one of two parallel lines ig perpendicular io a plat 
it alto perpendicular io that plane. 

Let AB, A'B', be parallel lines, and let 
AB be perpendicular to the plane MN; then, 
A'B' is also perpendicular to MN. 

For, let A and A' be the intersections of 
these lines with the plane ; through A' draw 
any line A'C in the plane MN, and through 
A draw ^Cparallel to A'C and in the same direction. The angles 

• Two p»r(JlelB AB, A'B', lie io the rarae direction when they lie on the same 
ui»nftbe\iD» AA' imuvDg their oriffint A Hid A'. Compare note (1.60). 
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BACy B'A'G\ are equal (32) ; but BAG is a right angle, since BA 
is perpendicular to the plane; hence, B'A'C is a right angle; that 
is, B'A' is perpendicular to any line A'C drawn through its foot in 
the plane MN, and is consequently perpendicular to the plane. 

34. Corollary I. Two straight lines AB, A'B\ perpendicular to the 
same plane MN, are parallel to each other. For, if through any point 
of A'B' a parallel to AB is drawn, it will be perpendicular to the 
plane MN, since AB is perpendicular to that plane ; but through the 
same point there cannot be two perpendiculars to the plane ; there- 
fore, the parallel drawn to AB coincides with A^B\ 

35. Corollary II. If two straight lines A and B 
are parallel to a third C, they are parallel to each 
other. For, let MN be a plane perpendicular to 
C; then (33), A and B are each perpendicular to 
this plane and are parallel to each other (34). 

36. Corollary III. Two parallel planes are everywhere equally dis- 
tant All perpendiculars to one of two parallel planes are also per- 
pendicular to the other (27) ; and since they are parallels (34) inter- 
cepted between parallel planes, they are equal (26). 
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PROPOSITION XV.— THEOREM. 

37. if two straight lines are intersected by three parallel planes, their 
corresponding segments are proportional. 

Let AB, CD, be intersected by the parallel 
planes MN, PQ, ES, in the points A^ E, B, and 
C,F,D; then, 

AE CF 
EB ~ FD 

For, draw AD cutting the plane PQ in O, and 
join EO and FG, The plane of the lines AB^ 
AD, cuts the parallel planes PQ and RS in the 
lines EO and BD ; therefore, EO and BD are parallel (26), an i we 
have (III. 16), 

AE __A0 
EB~' OD 
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TV. J plane of the lines DA and DC cuts the parallel planes MN &ud 
PQ in the lines AC and OF; therefore, AC and OF are parallel, 
and we have 

AO^CF 

OD "" FD 

Comparing these two proportions, we obtain 

AE ^ CF 
EB'~ FD 



DIEDBAL ANGLES.— ANGLE OF A LINE AND PLANE, ETC. 

38. Definition. When two planes meet and are terminated by their 
common intersection, they form a diedral angle. 

Thus, the planes AE, AF, meeting in AB, and ter- 
minated by ABf form a diedral angle. 

The planes AE, AF^ are called the /ace«, and the 
line AB the edge, of the diedral angle. ' 

JS 

A diedral angle may be named by four letters, one 
m each face and two on its edge, the two on the edge being written 
between the other two ; thus, the angle in the figure may be named 
DABC. 

When there is but one diedral angle formed at the same edge, it 
may be named by two letters on its edge ; thus, in the preceding 
figure, the diedral angle DABC may be named the diedral angle 
AB. 

39. Definition. The angle CAD formed by two straight lines A C, 
AD, drawn, one in each face of the diedral angle, perpendicular to 
its edge AB at the same point, is called the plane angle of the diedral 
angle. 

The plane angle thus formed is the same at whatever point of the 
edge of the diedral angle it is constructed. Thus, if at B, we draw 
BE and BF in the two faces respectively, and perpendicular to AB, 
the angle EBF is equal to the angle CAD, since the sides of these 
angles are parallel each to each (32). 

It is to be observed that the plane of the plane angle CAD is 
perpendicular to the edge AB (13) ; and conversely, a plane perpen- 
di'^^ular to the edge of a diedral angle cuts its faces in lines which 
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are perpendicular to the edge and therefore form the plane angle oi 
the diedral angle. 
/is. 40. A diedral angle DABG may be conceived to be generated by 
a plane, at first coincident with a fixed plane AE, revolving upon 
the line AB as an axis until it comes into the position AF. In this 
revolution, a straight line CA, perpendicular to ABy generates the 
plane angle GAD. 

41. Definition, Two diedral angles are equal when they can be 
placed so that their faces shall coincide. 

Thus, the diedral angles GABD, 
G'A'B'D\ are equal, if, when the edge 
A'B^ is applied to the edge AB and 
the face A'F^ to the face AFy the face 
A'E' also coincides with the face AE, 

Since the faces continue to coincide 
when produced indefinitely, it is apparent that the magnitude of the 
diedral angle does not depend upon the extent of its faces, but only 
upon their relative position. 

. Two diedral angles are evidently equal when their plane angles 
are equal. 

42. Definition. Two diedral angles CABD, DABE, 
which have a common edge AB and a common plane 
BD between them, are called adjacent. 

Two diedral angles are added together by placing 
them adjacent to each other. Thus, the diedral angle 
CABE is the sum of the two diedral angles CABD 
and DABE. 

43. Definition. When a plane CAB meets 
another MN, forming two equal adjacent die- 
dral an^le.^, CABM and GABN, each of these 
angles is called a right diedral angle, and the 
plane (JAB is perpendicular to the plane MN. 

It is evident that in this case the plane 
angles GDE, GDF, of the two equal diedral 
angles, are right angles. 

Through any straight line AB in a plane MN, a plane CAB can 
be passed perpendicular to the plane MN. The proof is similar to 
that of the corresponding proposition in plane geometry (1.9). 
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PROPOSITION XVL— THEOREM. -X^ 

44. IW diedral angles are in tlie same ratio as their plane angles. 
Let CABD and GEFHhe two die- 

dral angles; and let CAD and OEH 
be their plane angles. 

Suppose the plane angles have a 
common measure, contained, for exam- 
ple, 5 times in CAD and 8 times in 
OEH; the ratio of these angles is 
then 5 : 3. Let straight lines be drawn 
from the vertices of these angles, dividing the angle DA C into 5 
equal parts, and the angle HEO into 3 equal parts, each equal to 
the common measure ; let planes be passed through the edge AB and 
the several lines of division of the plane angle GAD^ and also planes 
through the edge EF and the several lines of division of the plane 
angle GEH, The given diedral angles are thus divided into partial 
diedral angles which are all equal to each other since their plane 
angles are equal. The diedral angle CABD contains 5 of these 
partial angles, and the diedral angle OEFH contains 3 of them ; 
therefore, the given diedral angles are also in the ratio 5:3; that is, 
they are in the same ratio as their plane angles. 

The proof is extended to the case in which the given plane angles 
are incommensurable, by the method exemplified in (II. 51). 

45. Corollary I. Since the diedral angle is proportional to its plane 
angle (that is, varies proportionally with it), the plane angle is taken 
as the measure of the diedral angle, just as an arc is taken as the mea- 
sure of a plane angle. Thus, a diedral angle will be expressed by 
45° if its plane angle is expressed by 45°, etc. 

46. Corollary II. The sum of two adjacent die- 
dral angles, formed by one plane meeting another, 
is equal to two right diedral angles. For, the sum 
of the plane angles which measure them is equal 
to (^'o right angles. 

In a similar manner, a number of properties of 
diedral angles can be proved, which are analo- 
gous to propositions relating to plane angles. 
The student can establish the following : 

16* 
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Opposite or vertical diedral angles are equal; as CABN and 
DABM, in the preceding figure. t^ 



When a plane intersects two parallel planes, i / - — A—i ^ 

the aUemate diedral angles are equal, and the 
corresponding diedral angles are equal; (the 
terms alternate and corresponding having sig- 
nifications similar to those given in plane 
geometry.) 




Two diedral angles which Juive Uieir faces respectively parallel, or 
(if their edges are parallel) respectively perpendicular to eaxih other, are 
either equal or supplemental^. 




PROPOSITION XVIL— THEOREM. 

47. If a straight line is perpendicular to a plane, every plane passed 
through the line is also perpendicular to that plane. 

Let AB be perpendicular to the plane MN; 
then, any plane FQ, passed through AB, is also 
perpendicular to MN, 

-For, at B draw BC, in the plane MN, perpen- 
dicular to the intersection B Q, Since AB is per- 
pendicular to the plane MN, it is perpendicular to 
BQ and BG; therefore, the angle ABC is the 
plane angle of the diedral angle formed by the planes PQ and MN; 
and since the angle ABC la a right angle, the planes are perpendicu- 
lar to each other. 

48. Corollary, If AG, BO and CG, are 
three straight lines perpendicular to each 
other at a common point 0, each is per- 
pendicular to the plane of the other two, 
and the three planes are perpendicular to 
each other. 
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PROPOSITION XVni.— THEOREM. 

49. If two planes are perpendicular to each other ^ a straight line 
drawn in one of them, perpendictdar to their intersection, is perpendicu- 
lar to the other. 

Let the planes PQ and MN be perpendicular to each other ; and 
at any point B of their intersection BQ, let BA 
be drawn, in the plane PQ, perpendicular to jB § ; 
then, BA is perpendicular to the plane MN. 

For, drawing BG, in the plane MN, perpendicu- 
lar to £Q, the angle A:^G is a right angle, since it 
is the plane angle of th^ight diedral angle formed 
by the two planes ; therefore, AB, perpendicular to 
the two straight lines BQ, BG, is perpendicular to their plane 
JCV(13). 

60. GoroUary I. K two planes, PQ and MN, are perpendicular to 
each other, a straight line BA drawn through any point B of their 
intersection perpendicular to one of the planes MN, will lie in the 
other plane PQ (8). 

51. GoroUary II. If two planes, PQ and MN, are perpendicular 
to each other, a straight line drawn from any point A of PQ, per- 
pendicular to MN, lies in the plane PQ (7). 

PROPOSITION XIX.— THEOREM. 

52. Through any given straight line, a plane can he passed perpenr 
dvmlar to any given plane. 

Let AB be the given straight line and MN the 
given plane. From any point A of AB let A G 

be drawn perpendicular to MN, and through AB r^ i — j 

and A G pass a plane AD, This plane is perpen- / c* l-o / 

dicular to MN (47). ^ ^ 

Moreover, since, by (51), any plane passed 
through AB perpendicular to MN must contain the perpendicular 
AG, the plane AD is the only plane perpendicular to MN that can 
be passed through AB, unless AB is itself perpendicular to MN, in 
which case an infinite number of planes can be passed through it 
perpendicular to MN (47). 
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PROPOSITION SK.— THEOBEM. 

53. Ij two intersecting planes are each perpendicular to a third plane, 
their interaedion is also perpendicular to thatplane. 

Let the planes PQ, R8, iDtersecting in the 
line ^ B , be perpendicular to the plane MN; 
ihen, AB is perpendicular to the plane MN. 

Fur, if from waj point A of AB, a perpen- 
dicular be drawn to MN, this perpendicular 
will lie in each of the planes PQ and S8 (51), 
and must therefore be their intersection AB. 

64. Scholium. This proposition maybe otherwise stat«d as follows: 
If a plane (ifJV) is perpendieaUtr to each of two itUersecting planet 
(_PQ and £S\ it m perpendietiiar to the xnteneetion (AB) of those 
planes. 




PB0P08ITI0N XXI.— THEOBEM. 

55. £i%r^ paint m the plane which Insects a diedral angle is egwUly 
dielant from the faces of that angle. 

Let the plane AM bisect the 
diedral angle CABD; let F be 
any point in this plane; P£and 
PF the perpendiculars from P 
upon the planes ABC and ABD; 
tien, PE = PP. 

For, through PE and PF pass 
a plane, intersecting the planes 
ABC and ABD in OE and OF; 
join PO. The plane PEF is per- 
pendicular to each of the planes ABC, ABD (47), and consequently 
perpendicular to their intersection AB (54). Therefore the angles 
POE and POF measure the diedral angles MABC and MABD, 
which by hypothesis are equal. Hence the right triangles POE and 
POF are equal (I. 83), and PE = PF. 
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66. DefiniHona, The prelection of a point A 
vpon a plane MN, is the foot a of the perpen- 
dicular let fall from A upon the plane. 

The projection of a line ABODE . . . , upon a 
plane MN, is the line abcde . . . formed by the 
projections of all the points of the line 
ABODE , . . upon the plane. 




PROPOSITION XXII.— THEOREM. 

57. The projection of a straight line upon a plane is a straight line. 
Let AB be the given straight line, and 

MN the given plane. The plane Ab, passed 
through AB perpendicular to the plane MN, 
contains all the perpendiculars let fall from 
points of AB upon MN (50) ; therefore, these 
perpendiculars all meet the plane MN in the 
intersection ab of the perpendicular plane 
with MN, The projection of AB upon the 
plane MN is, consequently, the straight line ab. 

58. Scholium. The plane Ab is called the projecting plane of the 
straight line AB upon the plane MN. 




PROPOSITION XXIII.— THEOREM. 

59. The acute angle which a straight line makes mth its own pro* 
jection upon a plane, is the least angle which it makes with any line of 
ih4st plane. 

Let Ba be the projection of the straight line 
BA upon the plane MN, the point B being 
the point of intersection of the line BA with 
the plane; let BO he any other straight line 
drawn through B in the plane ; then, the angle 
ABa IB less than the angle ABO. 

For, take B0= Ba, and join AO. In the 
triangles ABa, ABO, we have AB common, and Ba = BO, but 
Aa <i AO, since the perpendicular is less than any oblique line ; 
therefore, the angle ABa is less than the angle ABO (I. 85). 
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60. Definition. The acute angle which a straight line makes with 
its own projection upon a plane is called the inclination of the line to 
the plane, or the angle of the line and plane. 

61. Definition, Two straight lines AB, 
CD, not in the same plane, are regarded 
as making an angle with each other which 
is equal to the angle between two straight 
lines Ob, Od, drawn through any point 
in space, parallel respectively to the two 
lines and in the same directions. 

Since every straight line has two oppo- 
site directions (I. 4), the angle which one line makes with another 
is either acute or obtuse, according to the directions considered. 
Thus, if Ob is drawn in the direction expressed by AB (that is, on 
the same side of a straight line joining A and 0), and if Od is drawn 
in the direction expressed by CD, then dOb is equal to the angle 
which CD makes with AB ; but if Oa is drawn in the direction ex- 
pressed by BA (which is the opposite of AB), while Od is still in 
the direction of CD, then dOaia equal to the angle which CD makes 
with BA. 

If MN is any plane parallel to the two lines AB, CD (21), then 
the angle of these lines is the same as the angle of their projections 
ab, cd, upon this plane. 

62. From the preceding definition, it follows that when a straight 
line is perpendicular to a plane, it is perpendicular to all the lines of the 
plane, whether the lines pass through its foot or 
not For, let AB be perpendicular to the plane 
MN, and CD any line of the plane. At any 
point B' in CD, let A'B' be drawn perpendicu- 
lar to the plane; then, A'B' being parallel to 
AB, the right angle ^'jB'C is equal to the angle 
of the lines AB and CD, that is, AB is perpen- 
dicular to CD. 
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PROPOSITION XXIV.— THEOREM. 

63. TvH) straight lines not in the same plane being given: Ist, a 
common perpendicular to the two lines can be dravm ; 2d, but one such 
common perpendicular can be dravm ; 3d, the common perpendicular is 
the shortest distance between the two lines. 

Let AB and CD be the given straight _ 

lines. 

Ist. Through one of the given lines, m 
say ABy pass a plane MNy parallel to / 
the other (20) ; let cd be the projection / 
of CD upon this plane. Then, cd will / \ / 

be parallel to CD (22), and therefore n 

not parallel to AB ; hence it will meet 

AB in some point c. At c draw cC perpendicular to cd in the pro- 
jecting plane Cd ; then Cc is a common perpendicular to AB and 
CD. 

For, CD and cd being parallel, Cc drawn perpendicular to cd is 
perpendicular to CD, Also, since Cc is the line which projects the 
point C upon the plane MNy it is perpendicular to that plane, and 
therefore perpendicular to AB, 

2d. The line Cc is the only common perpendicular. For, if an- 
other line EFy drawn between AB and CD, could be perpendicular 
to AB and CD, it would be perpendicular also to a line FO drawn 
parallel to CD in the plane MN, and consequently perpendicular to 
the plane MN] but EH, drawn in the plane Cd, parallel to Cc, is 
perpendicular to the plane MN; hence we should have two perpen- 
diculars from the point E to the plane MN, which is impossible. 

3d. The common perpendicular Go is the shortest distance between 
AB and CD, For, any other distance EF is greater than the per- ' 
pendicular EH, or than its equal Cc, 

64. Scholium, The preceding construction furnishes also the angle 
between AB and CD, namely, the angle Bed. 
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POLYKDBAL ANGLES. 

65. Definition, When three or more planes meet in a common 
point, they form a polyedral angle. 

Thus, the figure S-ABCD, formed by the 
planes ASB, BSC, CSD, DSA, meeting in the 
common point S, is a polyedral angle. 

The point S is the vertex of the angle ; the 
intersections of the planes, SA, SB, etc., are its 
edges; the portions of the planes bounded by 
the edges are its faces; the angles A8B, B8G, etc., formed by the 
edges, are its /ace angles. 

A triedral angle is a polyedral angle having but three faces, which 
is the least number of faces that can form a polyedral angle. 

66. Definition. Two polyedral angles are equal when they can be 
applied to each other so as to coincide in all their parts. 

Since two equal polyedral angles coincide however far their -edges 
and faces are produced, the magnitude of a polyedral angle does not 
depend upon the extent of its faces ; but in order to represent the 
angle clearly in a diagram we usually pass a plane, as ABCD, cut- 
ting all its faces in straight lines AB, BQ etc. ; and by the face AJSB 
is not meant the triangle ASB, but the indefinite surface included 
between the lines SA and SB indefinitely produced.- 

67. Definition, A polyedral angle S-ABCD is convex, when any 
section, ABCD, made by a plane cutting all its faces, is a convex 
polygon (I. 95). 

68. Symmetrical polyedral angles If we produce the edges AS, 
BS, etc., through the vertex S, 
we obtain another polyedral 

^ angle S-A'B'C'D\ which is 
symmetrical with the first, the 
vertex S being the centre of 
symmetry. 

If we pass a plane A'B'C'D', 
parallel to ABCD, so as to 
make SA' = SA, we shall also 
have SB' = SB, SC = SC, 
etc. ; for we may suppose a third 
parallel plane passing through 
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8f and then AA\ BB\ etc., being divided proportionally by three 
parallel planes (37), if any one of them is bisected at /S, the others 
are also bisected at that point. The points A\ B\ etc., are, then,* 
symmetrical with A, J5, etc., the definition of symmetry in a plane 
(I. 138), being extended to symmetry in space. 

The two symmetrical polyedral angles are equal in all their parts , 
for their face angles, ASB and A'SB\ BSC and B'SC\ are equal, 
each to each, being vertical plane angles ; and the diedral angles at 
the edges 8A and SA\ SB and SB\ etc., are equal, being vertical 
diedral angles formed by the same planes. But the equal parts are 
arranged in inverse order in the two figures, as will appear more 
plainly, if we turn the polyedral &ng\e S-A'B' CD' about, until 
the polygon AB'C'D' is brought into the same plane with ABCD, 
the vertex S remaining fixed; the polygon A'B'C*D' is then in the 
position abed^ and it is apparent that while in the polyedral angle 
S-ABCD the parts ASB, BSC, etc., succeed each other in the 
order ^row right to left, their corresponding equal parts aSb, bSc, etc., 
in the polyedral angle S-abcd succeed each other in the order from 
left to right. The two figures, therefore, cannot be made to coincide 
by superposition, and are not regarded as equal in the strict sense 
of the definition (L 75), but are said to be eqiLcU by symmetry. 



PEOPOSITION XXV.— THEOKEM. 

69. The sum of any two face angles of a triedral angle is greater 
than the third. 

The theorem requires proof only when the third angle considered 
is greater than each of the others. 

Let 8-ABC be a triedral angle in which the ^ 

fiice angle A8C is greater than either ASB or /\\V 

BSC; then, ASB + BSC > ASC. / \ xV 

For, in the face ASC draw SD making the >t/.-— >^.*x'i^Ss^ 
angle ASD equal ixi-ASB, and through any point *")K' 

D of 8D draw any straight line ADC cutting SA 
Mid 8G; take SB = SD, and join AB, BC. 

The triaiigles ASD and ASB are equal, by the construction (I. 76). 
whence AD = AB. Now, in the triangle ABC, we have 

ir N 
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• AB + BC> AC, 

and subtracting the equals AB and AD, 

BODC; 

therefore, in the triangles BSC and DSC, we have the angle BSC > 
DSC (I. 85), and adding the equal angles ASB and A8D, we have 
ASB + BSOASC. 




PBOPOSITION XXVI.— THEOREM. 

70. The sum of the face angles of any convex polyedral angle is less 
than four right angles. 

Let the polyedral angle S be cut by a plane, 
making the section ABCDE, by hypothesis, a 
convex polygon. Prom any point within this 
polygon draw OA, OB, OC, OD, OE. 

The sum of the angles of the triangles ASB, 
BSC, etc., which have the common vertex S, is 
equal to the sum of the angles of the same num- 
ber of triangles A OB, BOC, etc., which have the common vertex 
0, But in the triedral angles formed at A, B, C, etc., by the faces 
of the polyedral angle and the plane of the polygon, we have (69). 

SAE + SAB > EAB, 

SBA + SBC > ABC, etc; 

hence, taking the sum of all these inequalities, it follows that the 
sum of the angles at the bases of the triangles whose vertex is /S is 
greater than the sum of the angles at the bases of the triangles 
whose vertex is ; therefore, the sum of the angles at S is less than 
the sum of the angles at 0, that is, less than four right angles. 



PROPOSITION XXVIL— THEOREM. 

71. Ttoo triedral angles are either equal or symmetrical, when the 
three face angles of one are respectively equal to the three face angles of 
the other. 

In the triec^ra. angles S and s, let ASB = asb, ASO= aae, and 
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B8C = &m; then, the diedral angle SA is equal to tie diedral 
angle m. 



8 






On the edges of these angles take the six equal distances 8Ay SB, 
8Ct «a, «6, 8C, and draw AB, BC, AC, ab, be, ac. The isosceles tri- 
angles SAB and sab are equal, having an equal angle included by 
equal sides, hence AB = ab'; and for the same reason, BC = be, 

m 

AC^ ae; therefore, the triangles ABCsmd abe are equal. 

At any point 2> in SA, draw DE in the face AJSB and DF in the 
fiu5e ASC, perpendicular to SA ; these lines meet AB and A C, 
respectively, for, the triangles ASB and ASC being isosceles, the 
angles SAB and SA C are acute ; let E and F be the points of meet- 
ing, and join EF, Now on sa take sd = SD, and repeat the same 
construction in the triedral angle 8. 

The triangles ADE and ade are equal, since AD = ad, and the 
angles at A and D are equal to the angles at a and d; hence, 
AE = ae and DE = de. In the same manner, we have AF = af 
and DF = df. Therefore, the triangles AEF and aef are equal 
(I. 76), and we have EF = e/. Finally, the triangles EDF and edf, 
being mutually equilateral, are equal; therefore, the angle EDF, 
which measures the diedral angle SA, is equal to the angle edf, which 
measures the diedral angle sa, and the diedral angles SA and sa are 
equal (41). In the same manner, it may be proved that the diedral 
angles SB and SC are equal to the diedral angles sb and se, re- 
spectively. 

So £iir the demonstration applies to either of the two figures 
denoted in the diagram by s-abe, which are symmetrical with each 
other. If the first of these figures is given, it follows that S and s 
are equal, since they can evidently be applied to each other so as to 
coincide in all their parts (66) ; if the second is given, it follows that 
8 and s are synmetrical (68). 
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POLYEDBONS, 

1. Definition, A polyedron is a geometrical solid bounded by 
planes. 

The boundiDg planes, by their mutual intersections, limit each 
other, and deleimine the faces (which are polygons), the edges, and 
the vertices, of ibo polyedron. A diagonal of a polyedron is a 
straight line joining any two of its vertices not in the same face. 

The least numbci of planes that can form a polyedral angle is 
three ; but the space within the angle is indefinite in extent, and it 
requires a fourth plane to enclose a finite portion of space, or to form 
a solid ; hence, the least number of planes that can form a polyedron 
is four. 

2. Definition, A polyedron of four faces is called a tetraedron; 
one of six faces, a hexaedron; one of eight faces, an octaedron; 
one of twelve faces, a dodecaedron; one of twenty faces, an icosor 
edron. 

3. Definition. A polyedron is convex when the section, formed by 
any plane intersecting it, is a convex polygon. 

All the polyedrons treated of in this work will be understood to 
be convex. 

4. Definition, The volume of any polyedron is the numerical 
measure of its magnitude, referred to some other polyedron as 
the unit. The polyedron adopted as the unit is called the unit of 
volume. 

To measure the volume of a polyedron is, then, to find its ratio to 
I he unit of volume. 

5. Definition. Equivalent solids are those which have equal 
volumes. 

19A 
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PBI8M8 AND PAEALLEL0PIPED8. 

6. Dejiniiumt. A prixm is a. polyedron two of 
whose faces are equal polygons lying in parallel 
planes and having their homologous sides parallel, 
the other iaces being parallelograms formed by 
the iutersections of plaues passed through the 
homologous sides of the equal polygons. 

The parallel faces are called the ba»6» of the 
prism; the parallelograms taken together constitute its laterai or 
convex surface; the intersections of the lateral faces are its lateral 




^ 



The aHitude of a prism is the perpendicular distance between the 
planes of its bases. 

A triangular prism is one whose base is a triangle ; a quadrangular 
prism, one whose base is a quadrilateral ; etc. 

7. DefiniHom. A right prigm is one whose lateral 
edges are perpendicular to the planes of its bases. 

In A right prism, any lateral edge is equal to tlie 
altitude. 

An oblique pritim is one whose lateral edges are ob- 
lique to the planes of its bases. 

In an oblique prism, a lateral edge is greater than the altitude. 

8. Definition. A regular priem is a right prism whose bases are 
r^ular polygons. 



9. D^Uion. If a prism, ABCDE-F, is 
intersected by a plane QK, not parallel 
to its base, the portion of the prism in- 
cluded between the base and this plane, 
uiunely ABCDE-QEIEL, is called a 
truMxUed prion. 




10. D^mitton. If a plane intersects a prism at right angles to iti 
lateral edge^ the section is called a riffkt feelion of the prism. ' 
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11. D^miiion. A paralldopiped is a prism 
whose bases are parallelc^rams. It is therefore 
a polyedron all of whose faces are parallelo- 
grame. 

From this definition and (VL 32) it is evident 
that any two opposite &ces of a paralldopiped 
are equal parallelograms. 

12. D^nition. A right parallelepiped is a parallelo- 
plped whose lateral edges are perpendicular to the 
plaues of its bases. Hence, by (VI. 6), its lateral 
&ces are rectangles; but its bases may be dther 
rhomboids or rectangles. 

A reetangvlar paraUehpiped is a right paral'elopiped 
whose bases are rectangles. Hence it is a parallelopiped all of 
whose faces are recta Dgles. 

Since the perspective of figures in space distorts the angles, the 
diagram may represent either a right, or a rectangular, parallel- 




18. D^avUion. A cube is n rectangular parallelopiped 
whose six faces are all squares. 



PBOPOSITION I.— THEOEEM. 
14. The sections of a prism made by parallel planes are equd 



Let the prism AD' he intersected by the 
parallel planes OK, Q'K'; then, the sec- 
tions, OSIKL, Q'STK'L', are equal 
polygons. 

For, the sides of these polygons are paral- 
lel, each to each, aa for example, QS and 
O'S', being the intersections of parallel 
planes with a third plane (VI. 25), and 
they are equal, being parallels included 
between parallels (I. 104) ; hence, also, the 
angles of the polygons ore equal, each to 
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each (VI. 32). Therefore, the two sectjone, being both mutually 
equilateral and mutually equiangular, are equal. 

16. CoroUary. Any section of a priam, made by a plane parallel 
to the base, is equal to the base. 

PEOPOSITION II.— THEOKEM. 

16. The lateral area of a priem u equal to the product of the perini^ 
tter of aright tectum ofthepriim by a lateral edge. 

Let AD' be a prism, and QHIKL a right 
BectioD of it ; then, the area of the convex sur- 
&ce of the prism is equal to the perimeter 
0£Z£X multiplied hy a lateral edge AA'. 

For^ the sides of the section GHIKL being 
perpendicular Xa the lateral edges AA', 
BB', etc., are the altitudes of the parallelo- 
grams which form the convex surface of the 
prism, if we take as the bases of these paral- 
lelograms the lateral edges, AA' BB', etc., which are all equal. 
Hence, the area of the sum of these parallelc^rams is (IV. 10), 
QH X AA' + fli X BB' + etc. 
= CGJ2'+Hr+etc) X^^'. 

17. Oondlary. The lateral area of a right prism is equal to the 
product of the perimeter of its base by its altitude. 

PBOPOSITION III.— THEOREM. 

18. The foar diagonals of a parallelopiped Inject each other. 

Let ABCD-Q be a parallelopiped; its four diagonals, AO, EC, 
BH, DF, bisect ea:ch other. 

Through the opposite and parallel edges 
AE, CO, pass a plane which intersects the 
parallel fitces ABCD, EFQH, in the parallel 
lines AG and EG. The figure ACGE is a 
parallelogram, and its diagonals AG and EC I J^'''fih: 
bisect each other in the point 0. In the 
same manner it is shown that A and BH, 
J G' and i> J*, bisect each other; therefore, the 
four diagonals bisect each other in the point 0. 
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19. Scholium, The point 0, in which the four diagonals intersect, 
is called the centre of the parallelepiped; and it is easily proved that 
any straight line drawn through and terminated by two opposite 
&ces of the parallelepiped is bisected in that point. 



PROPOSITION IV.— THEOREM. 

20. The sum of the squares of the four diagonals of a paraUdopiped 
is equal to the sum of the squares of its twelve edges. 
In the parallelogram A CQE we have (III. 64), ^^1__ «■ 




AQ^ + CE' = 2AE' + 2lC\ 
und in the parallelogram DBFHy 

BE' + EP = 2BF' + 2BD\ 

Adding, and observing that BF = AE, 
and also that in the parallelogram ABCD, 

2ZC' + 2SD ^ = 4ZB ' + 4XD ', we have 

A^ +CE' + BH' + DF" = 4ZE* + 4AB' + UJ5\ 

which proves the theorem. 

21. Corollary. In a rectangular parcUlelopiped, the four diagonals 
are equal to each other; and the square of a diagonal is equal to the 
sum of the squares of the three edges which meet at a common vertex. 
Thus, if -4 G is a rectangular parallelepiped, we have, by dividing 
the preceding equation by 4, 

JS"' = AE' + AB'+ AD\ 

22. Scholium. If any three straight lines AB^ AE, AD, not in the 
same plane, are given, meeting in a common point, a parallelopiped 
can be constructed upon them. For, pass a plane through the 
extremity of each line parallel to the plane of the other two ; these 
planes, together with the planes of the given lines, determine the 
parallelopiped. 

In a rectangular parallelopiped, if the plane of two of the three 
edges which meet at a common vertex is taken as a base, the third 
edge is the altitude. These three edges, or the three perpendicular 



diitancea betweeu the opposite faces of a rectangular parallelopiped, 
an called its three dimenmont. 




PROPOSITION v.— THEOREM. 

23. jPtoo prumt are eqwd, if three faces including a triedrat angle of 
the one are respectively equal to three facet similarly placed including a 
triedral angle of the other. 

Let the triedral angles A and 
a of the prifims ABCDE-A', 
ahcde-a', be contained by equal 
&ces similarly placed, namely, 
ABODE equal to abcde, AB' 
equal to ab', and ^f equal to 
m'; then, the priBms are equal. 

For, the triedral angles A and 
a are equal (VL 71), and can be applied, the one to the other, so as 
to coincide; and then the bases ABCDE, abcde, coinciding, the face 
AB' will coincide with ab', and the fece AE' vWa ae' ; therefore 
the sides A'B', A'E', of the upper base of one prism, will coincide 
with the sides a'b', a'e', of the upper base of the other prism, and 
since these bases are equal they will coincide throughout; conse- 
quently also the lateral faces of the two prisma will coincide, each 
to each, and the prisms will coincide throughout ; therefore, the prisms 
are equal. 

24. CoroUary L Two tntncated prisms are equal, if three faces tn- 
dvding a tri^ral angle of the one are respectively equal to three faces 
similarly placed including a triedral angle of the other. For, the pre- 

. ceding' demonstration applies whether the planes .^'£'(7'i>'£' and 
a'b'e'd'e' are parallel or inclined to the lower bases. 

26. Corollary II. 7W right prisms are equal, if they have equal . 
bases and equal aitUudes. 

Id the case of right prisms, 't is not 
necessary ta add the condition that 
the &ces shall be similarly placed; 
for, if the two right prisms ABC-A' 
abe-el, cannot be made to coincide by 
placing the base J£t7upon the equal 
base oie; yet, by inverting one of the 
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prianu and appl3'iiig the base ABC to the base a'h'e', they will 
coincide. 

PROPOSITION VI.— THEOREM. 

26. Any oblique prism i» e^ivatent to a right prism, whose base is a 
right section of ike oblique prism, and whose allilitde is equal to a lateral 
edge of the oblique prism. 

LeU£(7D£-J^' betheoblique prism. At 
any point F in the edge AA', pass a plane 
perpendicular to AA ' and forming the right 
section FQHIK. Produce AA' to F', mak- 
ing FF'=AA', and through F' pass a 
second plane perpendicular to the edge 
AA', intersecting all the faces of the 
prism produced, and forming another right 
section F'Q'HTK' parallel and equal to 
the first. The prism FQMIK-F' is a right 
prism whose base is the right section and 
whose altitude FF' is equal to 
prism. 

The solid jIBCD^J^ is a truncated prism which is equal to the 
truncated prism A'B'C'D'E'-F' (24), Taking the first away from 
the whole solid jl£CD£-i^', there remains the right prism; taking- 
the second away from die same solid, there remains Has obliquei 
prism ; therefore, the right prism and the oblique prism have 
eame volume, that is, they are equivalent. 




eral edge of the oblique -^i 



PEOPOSITION VII.— THEOREM. 

27. The plane passed through two diagonally oppoaUe edges of c 
parallelqpiped divides U into t/ma equivalent Iriaiigular prisms. 

Let ABCD-A' beany parallelopiped ; the 
plane ACG'A', passed through its opposite 
edges AA' and CC, divides it into two equiv- 
alent triangular prisms jIBO-^' and .ADC-J.'. 

Let FQHI be any right section of the 
parallelopiped, made by a plane perpendicu- 
lar to the edge AA'. The intersection, FH, 
of ibis plane with the plane A C, is the di- 
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agonal of the parallelogram FORI, and divides that parallelogram 
into two equal triangles, FGH and FIH, The oblique prism ABG-A' 
is equivalent to a right prism whose base is the triangle FOH and 
whose altitude is A A' (26) ; and the oblique prism ADO- A' is equiva- 
lent to a right prism whose base is the triangle FIH and whose 
altitude is AA', The two right prisms are equal (25) ; therefore, 
the oblique prisms, which are respectively equivalent to them, are 
equivalent to each other. 



Fi-K 



\ 



\ 



■^ 



• \ 



Q 



.D 



\ 



PROPOSITION VIII.— THEOREM. 

28. Two rectangular parallelopipeds having eqvxil ha^es are to each 
other as their altitudes. 

Let P and Q be two rectangular par- 
allelepipeds having equal bases, and let 
AB and CD be their altitudes. 

1st. Suppose the altitudes have a com- 
mon measure, which is contained, for 
example, 5 times in AB and 3 times in 
CD, so that if AB is divided in 5 equal 
parts, CD will contain 3 of these parts ; 
then we have _ 

AB_5 
CD~~' ^ 

If now we pass planes through the several points of division of AB 
and CD, perpendicular to these lines, the parallelepiped P will be 
divided into 5 equal parallelepipeds, and Q into 3 parallelopipeds, 
each- equal to those in P; hence, 

P_5 

and, therefore, 

P_AB 

Q'^ CD 

2d. If the altitudes are incommensurable, the proof may be given 
by the method exemplified in (II. 51) and (III. 15), or, according to 
the method of limits, as follows. 

Lei CD be divided into any number of equal parts, and let one 
of these parts be applied to AB as often as AB will contain it. 
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Since AB and CD are incommensurable, 
a certain number of these parts will 
extend from A to & point B\ leaving a 
remainder BB' less than one of the parts. 
Through B' pass a plane perpendicular 
to AB, and denote the parallelepiped 
whose base is the same as that of P or 
Q, and whose altitude is AB\ by P'; 
then, since AB^ and CD are commensur- 
able, 

P' AB\ 

Q ^ CD 

Now, suppose the number of parts into which CD is divided to be 
continually increased ; the length of each part will become less and 
less, and the point B' will approach nearer and nearer to B. The 
limit of AB' wUl be AB, and the limit of P' wUl be P (V. 28). 

P' . P AB' AB 

The limit of — will therefore be -■* and that of will be 

Q Q CD CD 

P' AB' 

Since, then, the variables — and are constantly equal and 

Q CD ^ ^ 

approach two limits, these limits are equal (V. 29), and we have 



P 
Q 



AB 
CD 



29. Scholium. The three edges of a rectangular parallelopiped 
which meet at a common vertex being called its dimermans, the pre- 
ceding theorem may also be expressed as follows : 

Two rectangular parallelopipeds which have two dimensiona in com-' 
mon are to eaeh other as their third dimeneions. 



PROPOSITION IX.— THEOREM. 

30. Two rectangular parallelopipeds having equal alUtudea are to 
each other as their bases. 

Let a, b and c be the three dimensions of the rectangular par- 
allelopiped P; m,n and c those of the rectangular parallelopiped Q\ 
the dimension c, or the altitude, being common. 
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Let i2 be a third rectangular parallel- 

opiped whose dimensions are m, h and c; 

then, R has the two dimensions h and c in 

common with P, and the two dimensions 

TM and c in common with Q ; hence (29), 



P 
R 



a 
m 



R 



h 

— » 

n 




\ 


K 
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WA 




m 



and multiplying these ratios together, 

P aXh 
C m X w 

But a X ^ is the area of the base of P, and m X w is the area of 
the base of Q ; therefore, P and Q are in the ratio of their bases. 
31. Scholium, This proposition may also be expressed as follows : 
Two rectangular parallelopipeda which have one dimension in com- 
man, are to each other in Vie products of the other two dimensions. 



PROPOSITION X.— THEOREM. 

32. Any two rectangular parallelopipeds are to each other as the 
duds of their three dimensions. 

Let a, h and c be the three dimensions 
of the rectangular parallelepiped P; 
m, n and p those of the rectangular 
parallelepiped Q. 

Let J? be a third rectangular paral- 
lelepiped whose dimensions are a, h and 
p ; then R has two dimensions in com- 
mon with P and one dimension in com- 
mon with Q; hence, by (29) and (31), 



prO' 



p 




\ i\ 


1 1 




P 1 


e 1 

X \ 


V""""-\ 



m 



P 

R 



R 
Q 



aXb 



p V m X n 
tnd multiplying these ratios together, 

P^ aX IrX 
Q m X n X p 

18 
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PROPOSITION XI.— THEOREM. 

33. The volume of a reelangular parallelopiped u equal to the 
dvet of iU three dimeneMng, the unit of volume being the cube t 
edge U the linear unit 

Liet a, b, e, be the three dimensionB 
of the rectangular parallelepiped P; 
and let Q be the cube whose edge 18 the 
linear unit. The three dimeusions c^ Q 
are each equal to unity, and we have, 
by the preceding proposition. 

P aX 6 X 
Q 






iY.hy.0. 



ixixi 

p 

Now, Q being taken as the unit of volume, — is the numerical mea- 
sure, or volume of P, in termB of this unit (4) ; therefore the volume 
of Pis equal to the product ay.b y,e. 

34. Scholium I. Since the product aXb represents the base, when 
is called the altitude, of the parallelopiped, tbia proposition may 
also be expressed as follows : 

The volume of a rectangular parallelopiped is.equal to the prodiui 
of ite ba»e by Us altitude. 

35. Seholium II. When the three dimensions of the parallelopiped 
are each exactly divisible by the linear unit, the truth of the propo- 
sition is rendered evident by dividing the solid 

into cubes, each of which is equal to the unit of 
volume. Thus, if the three edges which meet at 
' a common vertex A are, respectively, equal to 3, 
4 and 5, times the linear unit, these edges may 
be divided respectively into 3, 4 and & equal 
parts, and then plaues passed through the several 
points of division at right angles to these edges 
will divide the solid into cubes, each equal to the unit cube, the 
number of which Is evidently 3x4x5- 

But the more general demonstration, above given, includes alao 
the cases in which one of the dimensions, or twc ^f them, or all threes 
are incommensurable with the linear unit. 
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36. Scholium III. If the three dimensioDs of a rectangular paral- 
lelepiped are each equal to a, the solid is a cube whose edge is a, and 
its volume is a X a X a = a' ; or, the volume of a cube is the third 
power of its edge. Hence it is that in arithmetic and algebra, the 
expression ^'cube of a number" has been adopted to signify the 
" third power of a number." 



PROPOSITION XII.— THEOREM. 

37. The volume of any parallelopiped is equal to the product of its 
base by its altitude. 

Let ABGD-A' be any oblique parallelopiped, whose base is 
ABCB, and altitude B'O. 




Produce the edges ABy A'B', 2X7, D'C; in AB produced take 
FO=AB, and through Fand O pass planes, FFTI, GG'H'H, 
perpendicular to the produced edges,. forming the right parallelopiped 
i^eJH7-i^',with the base FFTI and altitude i^G, equivalent to the 
given oblique parallelopiped ABCD-A' (26). 

From F\ draw F'K perpendicular to FI or FT. Since AF is " 
perpendicular to the plane FI\ the plane of the base and the plane 
FI' are perpendicular to each other (VI. 47) ; therefore, F'K is 
perpendicular to the plane of the base (VI. 49) and is equal to B'O. 

Now the three lines i^'G', FT and F'K are perpendicular to 
each other ; consequently the parallelopiped KLMN-F', constructed 
upon them, is rectangular. The parallelopiped FGHI-F\ regarded 
as an oblique prism whose base is FGO'F' and lateral edge /"/', 
is equivalent to the right prism, or rectangular parallelopiped, 
KJjMN-F\ whose base is the right section F'L and whose altitude 
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is FT (26). Therefore, the given parallelopiped ABCD-A' is alao 
equivalent to the rectaogular parallelopiped KLMN-F' . The volume 
of this rectangular parallelopiped is equal to the product of its base 
KM by its altitude F'K; its base KM is equal to F'H', or FH, 
which is equivalent to AC, and its altitude F'K is equal to B'O; 
therefore the volume of the parallelopiped ABCD-A' is equal to tlii* 
product of its base AChj its altitude B'O. 




PROPOSITION Xni.— THEOKEM. 

•18. The vohane of any prwn u equal to (he product of iig base by iU 
aSitude. ^, ^, 

let. Let ABO-A' be a triangular prism. 
This prism is equivalent to one-half the par- 
allelepiped ABCD-A' constructed upon the 
edges AB, BC and BB' (27), and it has the 
same altitude. The volume of the parallelo- 
piped is equal to its base BD multiplied by its 
altitude ; therefore, the volume of the triangu- 
lar prism is equal to its base ABC, the half of BD, multiplied by 
its altitude. ^, 

2d. Let ABCD£~A' be any prism. It may 
be divided into triangular prisms by planes 
passed through a lateral edge AA' and the sev- 
eral diagonals of its base. The volume of the 
given prism is the sum of the voluniee of the 
triangular prisms, or the sum of their bases 
multiplied by their common altitude, which is 
the base AB ODE of the given prism multiplied by its altitude. 

.39. Corollary. Prisms having equivalent bases are to each other as 
their altitudes; prisms having equal altitudes are to each other as 
their bases ; and any two prisms are to each other as the products 
of their bases and altitudes. Any two prisms having equivalent 
bases and equal altitudes are equivalent. 
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PYRAMIDS. 




40. Definitions, A pyramid is a polyedron bounded by a polygon 
and triangular faces formed by the intersections 

of planes passed through the sides of the poly- 
gon and a common point out of its plane; slp 
S-ABCBK 

The polygon, ABODE, is the hose of the pyra- 
mid ; the point, 8, in which the triangular faces 
meet, is its vertex, the triangular faces taken to- 
gether constitute its lateral, or convex, surface ; the 
area of this surface is the lateral area ; the lines 
8A, 8B, etc., in which the lateral faces intersect,are 
its laieral edges. The altitude of the pyramid is the perpendicular 
distance 80 from the vertex to the base. 

A triangular pyramid is one whose base is a triangle; a quadrangu- 
lar pyramid, one whose base is a quadrilateral ; etc. 

A triangular pyramid, having but four faces (all of which are 
triangles), is a tetraedron ; and any one of its faces may be taken as 
its base. 

41. Definitions, A regular pyramid is one whose base is a regular 
polygon* and whose vertex is in the perpendicular 

to the base erected at the centre of the polygon. 
This perpendicular is called the axis of the regular 
pyramid. 

From this definition and (VI. 10) it follows that 
all the lateral faces of a regular pyramid are equal 
isosceles triangles. 

The dard height of a regular pyramid is the per- 
]>endicular from the vertex to the base of any one 
of its lateral faces. 

42. Definitions, A truncated pyramid is the portion of a pyra- 
mid included between its base and a plane cutting all its lateral 
edges. 

When the cutting plane is parallel to the base, the truncated pyra- 
mid is called a frustum of a pyramid. The altitude of a frustum is 
the perpendicular distance between its bases. 

IS* 
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In a frustum of a regular pyramid, the lateral faces are equal 
trapezoids; and the perpendicular distance between the parallel 
sides of any one of these trapezoids is the slant height of the 
frustum. 



PROPOSITION XIV.— THEOREM. 



43. Ij a pyramid is cui hy a plane parallel to its base: 1st, Ihe edges 
and the altitude are divided proportionaUy ; 2d, the section is a polygon 
similar to the base. 

Let the pyramid S-ABCDE, whose altitude 
is SO, be cut by the plane al)cde parallel to the 
base, intersecting the lateral edges in the points 
a, b, c, d, e, and the altitude in o ; then, 

1st. The edges and the altitude are divided 
proportionally. 

For, suppose a plane passed through the ver- 
tex S parallel to the base ; then, the edges and 
altitude, being intersected by three parallel 
planes, are divided proportionally (VI. 37), and 
we have 




Sa 
SA 



Sb 
SB 



Se 
80 



So 
SO 



2d. The section abode is similar to the base ABCDK 
For, the sides ah, be, etc., are parallel respectively to AB, BO, etc. 
(VI. 25), and in the same directions : therefore the angles of the two 
polygons are equal, each to each (VI. 32). 

Also, since ab is parallel to AB, and bo parallel to £0, the tri- 
angles Sab and SAB are similar, and the triangles Sbo and SBCbxq 
similar; therefore, 

be^ _Sb 
'"SB 
whence 

ah __ be 
AB^BC' 



AB'^SB'^'' BO 
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be 


cd 


de 


ea 


BC 


CD 


DE 


EA 
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Therefore, the polygons ahede and ABCDE are similar (III. 24) 
44. Corollary I. The polygons ahcde and ABCDE being similar, 
their surfaces are proportional to the squares of their homologous 
sides; hence 

ahcde ah 8a So 

AB CDE ~~AB''^SA''^SO'' 

that is, the surface of any section of a pyramid parallel to its base is 
proportional to the square of its distance from the vertex, 

46. Corollary XL If two pyramids, S-ABCDE and S'-A'B'C'D', 
hiving equal altitudes SO and S'0\ are cut by planes parallel to their 
bases and at equal distances, So and S'o\ from their vertices, the 
sections abcde and a'Vc'd' will be proportional to the bases. 

For, by the preceding corollary, 



ahdce 



So 



a 



ABCDE SO* 



and 



a'b'e'd' 



W^ 



rrr* 



A'B'C'D' 8'0''' 



whence, since So = S^o' 
SO = S'0\ 



and 



ahcde 



a'bWd' 



ABCDE A'B'C'D' 





46. Corollary III. If two pyramids have equal altitudes and equiva 
lent bases, sections made by planes parallel to their bases and ai equal 
distances from their vertices are equivalent. 
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PROPOSITION XV.— THEOREM. 

47. The lateral area of a regular pyramid is equal to the product if 
the perimeter of it« bage by one-half its slant height 



For, let S-ASCDE be a regular pyra- 
mid; the lateral faces SAB, SBC, etc., be- 
ing equal isosceles triangles, whose bases are 
the aides of the regular polygon ABODE and 
whose comoion altitude is the slant height 
SH, the sum of their areas, or the lateral area 
of the pyramid, is equal to the sum of AB, 
BO, etc., multiplied by iSH(rV. 13). 




48. Corollary. The lateral area of the frustum of a regular pyramid 
w equal to the half sum of the perimeters of its bases multiplied by the 
slani height of the frustum. For, this product is the measure of tha 
sum of the areas of the trapezoids ABba, BChb, etc., whose common 
altitude is the slant height hS{TV. 17). 



PROPOSITION XVI.— LEMMA. 

49. A series of prisms may be inscribed in any given triangxUar 
pyramid whose total volume shall differ from the volume of the pyramid 
by less than any assigned volume. 

ijet S-ABChe the given triangular 
pyramid, whose altitude ia AT. Divide 
the altitude AT into any number of 
equal parts Ax, xy, etc., and denote 
one of these parts by h. Through the 
points of division x, y, etc., pass planes 
parallel to the base, cutting from th« 
pyramid the sections DEF, GHI, etc 
Upon the triangles DEF, GHI, etc., 
as upper bases, construct prisms whose 
lateral edgea are parallel to SA, and 
whose altitudes are each equal to K This is effected by paaaing 
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planes through -EF, flJ, etc., parallel • to SA, There will thus be 
formed a series of prisms DEF-A, OHI-D, etc., inscribed in the 
pyramid. 

Again, upon the triangles ABC, DEF, OHI, etc., as lower bases, 
construct prisms whose lateral edges are parallel to SA, and whose 
altitudes are each equal to h. This also is effected by passing planes 
through BCf EF, HI, etc., parallel to SA. There will thus be 
formed a series of prisms ABG-D, DEF^O, etc., which may be said 
to be cireumacribed about the pyramid. 

Now, the first inscribed prism DEF-A is equivalent to the second 
circumscribed prism DEF-G, since they have the same base DEF a.nd 
equal altitudes (39) ; the second inscribed prism OHI-D is equivalent 
to the third circumscribed prism OHI-K; and so on. Therefore, the 
sum of all the inscribed prisms differs from the sum of all the cir- 
cumscribed prisms only by the first circumscribed prism ABG-D. 
But the pyramid is greater than the sum of the inscribed prisms and 
less than the sum of the circumscribed prisms ; therefore, the differ- 
ence between the total volume of the inscribed prisms and the volume 
of the pyramid is less than the volume of the prism ABG-D. 

The volume of the prism ABG-D may be made as small as we 
please, or less than any assigned volume, by dividing the altitude 
AT into a sufficiently great number of equal part^; for, if the as- 
signed volume is represented by a prism whose base is ABG and 
altitude Aa, we have only to divide A T into a number of equal parts 
each less than Aa. 

Therefore, the difference between the total volume of the inscribed 
prisms and the volume of the pyramid may be made less than any 
assigned volume. 

50. Corollary. If the number of parts into which the altitude is 
divided is increased indefinitely, the difference between the volume 
of the inscribed prisms and that of the pyramid approaches indefi- 
nitely to zero; and therefore the pyramid is the limit of the sum 
of the inscribed prisms, as their number is indefinitely increased 
(V. 28> 
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PROPOSITION XVII.— THEOREM. 



51. Two triangtUar pyramids having equivalent bases and equal aUi- 
hides are equivalent, 
IM S-ABC ajid S'-A'B'C^ hQ two triangular pyramids having 



s 



S' 



•■- 



»'• 





equivalent bases, ABC, A'B'C\ in the same plane, and a common 
altitude ^T. 

Divide the altitude A T into a number of equal parts Ax^ xy, yz^ 
etc., and through the points of division pass planes parallel to the 
plane of the bases, intersecting the two pyramids. In the pyramid 
i9--J.£(7 inscribe a series of prisms whose upper bases are the sections 
DEF, OHI, etc., and in the pyramid S'-A'B'C inscribe a aeries of 
prisms whose upper bases are the sections D'E'F'^ 0'H'I\ etc. 
Since the corresponding sections are equivalent (46), the correspond- 
ing prisms, having equivalent bases and equal altitudes, are equiva- 
lent (39) ; therefore, the sum of the prisms inscribed in the pyramid 
&-ABC is equivalent to the sum of the prisms inscribed in the pyra* 
mid 8'-A*B'C' ; that is, if we denote the total volumes of the two 
series of prisms by Fand F', we have 

F= T. 

Now let the number of equal parts into which the altitude is 
divided be supposed to be indefinitely increased; the volume F 
approaches to the volume of the pyramid S-ABC as its limit, and 
the volume F' approaches to the volume of the pyramid S'-A'B'C 
as its limit (50). Since, then, the variables F and V* are always 
equal to each other and approach two limits, these limits are equal 
(V. 29) ; that is, the volumes of the pyramids are equal. 

.2^ 
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52. A triangular pyramid is ane-Mrd of a triangular prism of the 
iome base and altitude. 

Let S-ABC be a triangular pyramid. Through 
one edge of the base, as AC, pass a plane ACDE 
parallel to the opposite lateral edge SB, and through 
8 pass a plane SED parallel to the base ; the prism 
ABC-E has the same base and altitude as the given 
pyramid, and we are to prove that the pyramid is 
one-third of the prism. 

Taking^way the pyramid 8- ABC from the prism, there remains 
a quadrangular pyramid whose base is the parallelogram A CDE and 
vertex 8. The plane SEC, passed through 8E and SC, divides this 
pyramid into two triangular pyramids, 8-AEC and 8-ECD, which 
are equivalent to each other, since their triangular bases AEC and 
ECD are the halves of the parallelogram A CDE, and their common 
altitude is the perpendicular from 8 upon the plane A CDE (61). 
The pyramid S-ECD may be regarded as having E8D as its base 
and its vertex at C; therefore, it is equivalent to the pyramid 
8- ABC which has an equivalent base and the same altitude. There- 
fore, the three pyramids into which the prism is divided are equiva- 
lent to each other, and the given pyramid is one-third of the prism. 

53. Corollary. The volume of a triangular pyramid is equal to one' 
third of the product of its base by its altitude. 



PROPOSITION XIX.— THEOREM. 

54 The volume of any pyramid is equal to one-third of the produet 
of its base by its aMtude. 

For, any pyramid, 8-ABCDE, may be di- 
vided into triangular pyramids by passing planes 
through an edge 8A and the diagonals AD, A C, 
etc, of its base. The bases of these pyramids 
are the triangles which compose the base of the 
given pyramid, and their common altitude is the 
altitude 80 of the given pyramid. The volume 
of the ^ven pyramid is equal to the sum of the 
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' volumes of the triangular pyramids, which is one-third of the sum 
of their bases multiplied by their common altitude, or one-third the 
product of the base ABODE by the altitude 80, 

55. Oorollary. Pyramids having equivalent bases are to ea/dh oiher (ts 
their altitudes. Pyramids having equal altitudes are to each oiher as 
their bases. Any two pyramids are to each other as the products of 
their bases and altitudes, 

56. Scholium, The volume of any polyedron may be found by 
dividing it into pyramids, and computing the volumes of these pyra- 
mids separately. The division may be effected by drawing all the 
diagonals that can be drawn from a common vertex ; the bases of 
the pyramids will be all the faces of the- polyedron except those 
which meet at the common vertex. Or, a point may be taken within 
the polyedron and joined to all the vertices; the polyedron will 
then be decomposed into pyramids whose bases will be the faces of 
the polyedron, and whose common vertex will be the point taken 
within it 
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PROPOSITION XX.— THEOREM. 

57. Two tetraedrons which have a triedral angle of (he one equal to 
a triedral angle of the other, are to each other as (he products of the 
three edges of the equal triedral angles. 

Let ABOD, AB'0'D\ be the 
given tetraedrons, placed with their 
equal triedral angles in coincidence 
at A, From D and D\ let fall DO 
and D'O* perpendicular to the face 
AB 0, Then, taking the faces AB C, 
AB'C\ as the bases of the triangu- 
lar pyramids D-ABO, D'-AB'C\ and denoting the volumes by V 
and F', we have (65), 




ABC X DO 



ABC . . DO 



X 



T AB'C X i>'0' AB'C D'O' 



By (IV. 22) and (III. 25), we have 

ABC AB X AC 
AB'C'~ AB' XAC 



and 



DO 



AD 



D'O' AD' 



therefore^ 
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F AB XAC y^AD 



T AB' XAC'X AD' 

PROPOSITION XXI.— THEOREM. 

58. A Jrudum of a triangular pyramid is equivalent to ihe sum of 
three pyramids whose common altitude is the altitude of the frustum, 
and whose bases are the lower base, the upper base, and a mean pro- 
jHnHancU between the bases, of the frustum. 

"Let ABO-D be a frustum of a tri- d (>^ f 

angular pyramid, formed by a plane /^f\A\ 

DEF parallel to the base ABC. /y^l\\ \ 

Through the vertices A, E and C, /v^vO / \ ^^\ 

(MUSS a plane ABC', and through the /^ I ^/y. 

vertices E, D and C, pass a plane EDC, ^ji IJ^^"^^^ 

dividing the frustum into three pyra- b 

mids. For brevity, denote the pyramid 
E-ABC by P, the pyramid E-DFC by p, and the pyramid E-ADC 

bye. 

The pyramids P and Q, regarded as having the common vertex 
C and their bases in the same plane BD, have a common altitude 
and are to each other as their bases AEB and AED (55). But the 
triangles AEB and AED, having a common altitude, namely, the 
altitude of the trapezoid ABED, are to each other as their bases AB 
and DE; hence we have 

P ^AB 
q^ DE 

The pyramids Q and p, regarded as having the common vertex 
E mnd their bases in the same plane AF, have a common altitude, 
and are to each other as their bases J.i)(7and DCF. But the tri- 
angles J.D(7and DCF, having a common altitude, namely, the alti- 
tude of the trapezoid ACFD, are to each other as their bases AC 
and DF\ hence we have 

p DF 
Moreover the section DEF being similar to ABC (43), we have 

19 
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AB _AC 

DE ~ DF' 
and therefore 

Q p' 

whence 

that is (III. 5), the pyramid Q is a mean proportional between the 
pyramids P and p. 

Now, denote the lower base ABC of the frustum by B, its upper 
ba^e by b, and its altitude by h. The pyramid P, regarded as having 
its vertex at E, has the altitude h and the base B ; the pyramid p^ 
regarded as haying its vertex at C, has the altitude h and the base 
b ; hence (54), 

P=ihXB, p = :^hXb, 
and 

Q = VihXBXihXb = ihX VB~Xb; 

consequently, Q is equivalent to a pyramid whose altitude is h and 
whose base is a mean proportional between the bases B and 6 ; and 
since the given frustum is the sum of P, p and Q, the proposition is 
established. 

1 f V denotes the volume of the frustum, the proposition is ex- 
pressed by the formula 

V=ihXB + ihXb + ihX VB'Xb, 

V=ih{B+b + VBxrb). 

59. Corollary A frustum of any pyramid is equivalent to the 9iim of 
three pyramids whose common altitude is the altitude of the frustum, atid 
whose basses are the lower base, the upper base, and a mean proportional 
between the bases, of the frustum. 

For, let ABCDE-F he a frustum of any pyramid S-ABCDK 
Let S'-A'B'C be a triangular pyramid, having the same altitude 
as the pyramid S-ABCDE, and a base A'B'C equivalent to the 
base ABCDE, and in the same plane with it. The volumes of the 
two pyramids are equivalent (55). Let the plane of the upper base 
of the given frustum be produced to cut the triangular pyramid. 
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The notion F'OT being equivalent to the section FQEIK (46), 
the pyramid S'-F'OT b equivalent to the pyramid 8-FOMIKi 





and taking away tbeae pyramids from the whole pyramids, the frus- 
tums that remain are equivalent ; therefore, denoting by B the area 
of ABGDEor of A'B'C. by b that of FQEIK or of F'OT, and 
by h the common altitude of the two frustums, we have for the vol- 
ume of the ^ven frustum the same expression as ibr that of the tri- 
angular frustum ', namely, 

r=t4(s + i + i/F)rs). 



t 



•TBUNCATBD TEIANQULAR PEISji. 



\ 



pKOPOsrnoN xxn.— theorem. 

60. A truaeated triangvlar prigm is equivalent to ike sum of three 
pi/ramid» vAote eommon bate it the bate of the prism, and whote vaUcei 
art the three veriieet of the inelined tection. 

Let ABC-DEF be a truncated triangular 
prism whose base is ABC and inclined sec- 
ti<m DEF. 

FtoB the pUnes AFC and DEO, dividing 
the truncated prism into the three pyramids, 
E-ABC, E-ACD and E~ODF. 

The flnt of these pyramids, E-ABC, has 
th« bue ABCvaA the vertex K 
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The second pyramid, E-ACD, is equivalent to the pyramid 
B- A CD ; for they have the same base A CD, and the same altitude, 
since their vertices E and B are in the line EB parallel to this base. 
But the pyramid B-ACD is the same as D-ABC; that is, it has the 
base ABCB.nd the vertex D. 

The third pyramid, E-CDF, is equivalent to the pyramid B-A CF; 
for they have equivalent bases CDF and ACF in the same plane, 
and also the same altitude, since their vertices E and B oare in the 
line EB parallel to that plane. But the pyramid B-A CF is the 
same as F-ABC; that is, it has the base ABC ajid the ^rtex F. 

Therefore the truncated prism is equivalent to three pyramids 
whose common base is ABC and whose vertices are E, D and J^. 

61. Corollary I. The volume of a truncated right triangular prism 
is equal to the product of its base by one-third the sum of its latercU 
edges. For. the lateral edges AD, BE, CF, being perpendicular to 
the base, are the altitudes of the three pyramids 
to which the truncated prism has been proved to 
be equivalent ; therefore, the volume is 

ABC X iAD + ABC X iBE + ABC X iCF, 



or 



ABCX 



AD + BE+ CF 
3 




62. Corollary II. The volume of any truncated triangular prism is 
equal to the product of its right section by one-third the sum of its laJteral 
edges. For, let ABC-A'B' C be any trun- 
cated triangular prism; the right section 
DEF divides it into two truncated right 
prisms whose volumes are, by the preced- 
ing corollary, 

AD + BE-\-CF 

8 

and 

A'D + B'E 4- CF 

3 
th« gum of which is 

AA' f BB' + CG' 

3 



DEFX 




DEFX 



DEFX 
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SIMILAE POLYEDRONS. 

68. De/mUian. Similar polyedrona are those which &re bounded by 
the same number of faces similar each to each and similarly placed, 
and which have their homologous polyedral angles equal. 

Parts similarly placed in two similar polyedrons, whether faces, 
lines, or angles, are homologous, 

64. Corollary I. Since homologous edges are in the ratio of simili- 
tude of the polygons of which they are homologous sides (III. 24), 
and every edge belongs to two faces, in each polyedron, it follows 
that the ratio of similitude of any two homologous faces is the same 
as that of any other two homologous faces, and this ratio may be 
called the ratio of similitude of the two polyedrona. 

Therefore, any two homologous edges of two similar polyedrons are 
in the ratio of similitude of the polyedrons ; or, hom^ologous edges are 
proportional to each other, 

65. Corollary IL The ratio of the surfaces of any two homologous 
faeces is the square of the raMo of similitude of ihe polyedrons (IV. 24) ; 
or, any two homologous faces are to each other as the squares of any two 
homologous edges. 

Hence, by the theory of proportions (III. 12), the entire surfaces 
of tioo similar polyedrons are to each other as ihe squares of any two 
homologous edges, 

. PROPOSITION XXIIL— THEOREM. 

66. If a tetraedron is cut hy a plane parallel to one of its fa>ces^ the 
tetraedron cut off is similar to the first. 

Let the tetraedron ABCD be cut by the -* 

plane B'C'D' parallel to BCD\ then, the A 

tetraedronsii£'C'i)'and^J5CZ)are8imi. // \ 

lar. ^ / / \ 

For, since the edges AB, A C, AD, are b^L.L...^^^ > 

divided proportionally at B\ C", D', the / Vx^^^ \ 

£bu» AB'C is similar to the face ABC, I \ \ 

AC'B' to ACD, and AB'D' to ABD\ ^r—jf -—p>o 

also, jB'C'D' is similar to BCD (43). \ / ^y^ 

Moreover, the homologous triedral angles, \y^ 

being oootained by equal face angles simi- ^ 
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larly placed, are equal, each to each (VL 71). Therefore, by the 
defiuition (63), the tetraedrons are similar. 



PBOPOsrriON xxiv.— theorem. 

67. TtDO tetraedrona are dmilar^ when a diedral angle of the one is 
equal to a diedral angle of the other, and the faces including these angles 
are similar eadi to eoeA, and similarly placed. 

Let ABCD, A'B'C'D', be 
two tetraedrons in which the 
diedral angle AB is equal to the 
diedral angle A^B\ and the 
faces ABC and ABD are res- 
pectively similar to the &ce9 
A'B'C and AB'D'; then, the 
tetraedrons are similar. 

The triedral angles A and A' are equal, since they may evidently 
be placed with their vertices in coincidence so as to coincide in all 
their parts. Therefore, the angles CAD and C'A'D* are equaL The 
given similar faces furnish the proportions 




whence 



AC AB 
A'C A!B' 


AD 
A'D' 


AB 
A'B' 


AC 


AD 





AC A'D'' 



therefore, the faces A CD and A' CD' are similar (III. 32). 

In like manner it is shown that the triedral angles B and B' are 
equal, and the faces BCD and B'C'D' are similar. 

Finally, the triedral angl^ C and C are equal, since their face 
angles are equal each to each and are similarly plaeed (VI. 71) ; 
and the triedral angles D and D' are equal for the same reason. 
Therefore, the two tetraedrons are simito (63). 
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PBOPOSITION XXV.— THEOBEM. 

68. Tvx) timilar polyedrons nui^ be decomposed into the same numbet 
of tetraedront mmitar eaeh to each and rimilarly placed. 

Let ABCDEFQH and abcdefyh be eimilar polyedrons, of which 
A and a ore homologous vertices. 




Xiet all the faces not adjaeeot to A, in the first polyedron, be 
decomposed into triangles, and let straight lines be drawn fi-om A to 
the vertices of these triangles ; the polyedron is then divided into 
tetraedrons having these triangles as bases and the common ver- 
tex -1. 

Also decompose the faces not adjacent to a, in the second polye- 
dron, into triangles eimilar to those in the first polyedron and simi- 
larly placed (III. 39), and let straight lines be drawn from o to tlie 
vertices of these triangles ; the second polyedron is then divided into 
the same number of tetraedrons as the first, and it is readily proved 
tliat two tetraedrons similarly placed in the two polyedrons are 
similar. 

We leave the detaib of the proof to the student See (III. 39). 

6d. Corollary. Homotogous diagonals, and in general any two honxol- 
ogout linet, in two similar polgedrons, are in the same raiw as any ftoo 
homologous edges, thai it, in the ratio of nmilitude of the polyedrons. 



PROPOSITION XXVI.— THEOEEM. 

70. IW polyedrons composed of the same nvmber of tetraedrons, 
limtlar eaeh to each and simHarly placed, are eimilar. 
The, proof is left to the student. See (III. 3d). 
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PROPOSITION XXVIL— THEOREM. 

71. Similar polyedrana are to ea^ other as the cubes of their homol' 
ogous edges. 

1st. Let ABCD, abed, be two 
similar tetraedrons ; let the similar 
faces BCD, bed, be taken as bases, 
and let AO, aohe their altitudes. 

Since the tetraedrons are simi- 
lar, they may be placed with their 
equal homologous polyedral angles 
A and a in coincidence, and the 
base bed will then be parallel to 
the base BCD, since their planes 

make equal angles with the plane of the face ABC. The perpen- 
dicular AO, to BCD, will also be perpendicular to bed, and Ao will 
be the altitude of the tetraedron Abed or abed. Denoting the 
volumes of the tetraedrons by Fand v, we have (55), 

V BCDXAO ^BCD AO 

V bed X Ao bed \ Ao 




The bases being similar, we have 



BCD BC^ 



bed 



To' 



and by (69), we have 



AO _AC ^BC 

Ao ac be 



hence 



V be* be be 



or, since any two homologous edges are in the same ratio as any 
other two, the two similar tetraedrons are to each other as the cubes 
of any two homologous edges. 

2d. Two similar polyedrons may be decomposed into the same 
number of tetraedrons, similar each to each ; and any two homologous 
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tetraedrons are to each other as the cubes of their homologous edges ; 
but the ratio of the homologous edges of the two similar tetraedrons 
is equal to ratio of any two homologous edges of the polyedron (69) ; 
then>fore, any two homologous tetraedrons are to each other as the 
cubes of two homologous edges of the polyedron, and by the theory 
of proportion, their sums, or the polyedrons themselves, are in the 
same ratio, or as the cubes of their homologous edges. 

72. Corollary I. Similar prisms or pyramids are to each other as 
the cubes of their altitudes. 

73. Corollary II. Two similar polyedrons are to each other as the 
cubes of any two homologous lines. 



SYMMETRICAL POLYEDRONS. 
a. Symmetry vriih rey>eet to a plarie. 

74. Definitions. Two points, A and A\ are symr 
metrical with respect to a plane, MN, when this j^ 
plane bisects at right angles the straight \meAA' 
joining the points , ^ 

Two figures are symmetrical with respect to a i 

plane, when every point of one figure has its sym- L 

metrical point in the other. 

We leave the proof of the following simple theorems to the 
student 



^ 



75. Theorem. The symmetrical figure of a finite 
straight line, AB,isan equal straight line,A'B\ 




76. Theorem, The symmetrical figure of 
an indefinite straight line, AB, is another 
indefinite straight line,A'B\ which intersects 
(he first in the plane of symmetry, and 
makes the same angle with the plane, 

F 



^A' 
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77. Theorem, The symmetrtccU figure of a plane angle, BA C, ii on 
equal plane angle, B'A'C* (^g* !)• 




He. 2. 






78. Theorem. The symmetrical fi/gure of a plane ABC, ia a plane 
ABC ; and the two planes intersect in the plane of symmetry ABN, 
and m>ake equal angles with it (Fig. 2). 

Corollary, If a plane is parallel to the plane of symmetry, its sym- 
metrical plane is also parallel to the plane of symmetry, and at the 
same distance from it. 

79. Theorem, The symmetrical figure of a diedral angle, CABD, 
is an equal diedral angle, C'A'B'D* (Fig. 3). 

PROPOSITION XXVIII.— THEOREM. 

80. If two polyedrons are symmetrical with respect to a plane, Ist, 
their homologous faces are equal; 2d, their homologous polyedral angles 
are symmetrical, 

1st. Let A, B, C, D, be the vertices of a face 
of one of the polyedrons ; their symmetrical 
points, A', B\ C\ 2)', are in the same plane 
(78) ; the homologous sides of the polygons 
ABCD, A'B'C'D\ are equal (75), and their 
homologous angles are equal (77) ; therefore 
the homologous faces are equal. 

2d. The homologous face angles of two 
polyedral angles, A and A ', are equal (77), 
and their homologous diedral angles are 
equal (79) ; but if one of the face angles as 
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BAD be applied to its equal B*A'D\ so as to bring the other edges 
of the polyedral angles A and A' on the same side of the common 
plane B'A'D\ it will be apparent that the face angles succeed each 
other in inverse orders in the two figures ; therefore, the homologous 
polyedral angles of the two polyedrons are symmetrical (VI. 68). 

81. Corollary, Two symmetrical polyedrons may he decomposed into 
the sams number of ietraedrom symmetrical each to each. For one of 
the polyedrons being divided into tetraedrons by drawing diagonals 
from a common vertex, and the homologous diagonals being drawn 
in the other polyedron, any two corresponding tetraedrons thus 
formed will have their vertices symmetrical each to each, and will 
consequently be symmetrical tetraedrons. 

82. Scholium, Two polyedrons whose faces are equal each to eacb 
and whose polyedral angles are symmetrical each to each, are called 
symmetrical polyedrons, whatever may be their position with respect 
to each other, since they admit of being placed on opposite sides of a 
plane so as to make their homologous vertices symmetrical with 
respect to that plane. 

PROPOSITION XXIX.— THEOREM. 

83. Two symmetrical polyedrons are equivalent. 

Since two symmetrical polyedrons may be decomposed into the 
same number of tetraedrons symmetrical each to each, it is only 
necessary to prove that two symmetrical tetra- 
edrons are equivalent. ^^ 

Jj^tSABG be a tetraedron; let the plane / 

of one of its faces, ABO, be taken as a plane / 

of symmetry, and eonstruct its symmetrical ^ ("-- 

tetraedron 8' ABC, The tetraedrons, having V^ 

the same base ABC and equal altitudes 80, \ 

8' Of are equivalent (55). > 

V 

6. Symmetry with respect to a eerUre. 

84 Definitions, Two points A and J.' , are sym- >x^' 

metrical with respect to a fixed point, 0, called /' 

the centre of symmetry, when this point bisects ^' 
the straight line, AA\ joining the two points. a 
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Any two figures are symmetrical with respect to a centre, when 
every point of one figure has its symmetrical point on the other. 

These definitions are identical with those given in (I. 138), but 
are here extended to figures in space. 

The student can readily establish the following theorems on figures 
symmetrical with respect to a centre. 

86. Theorem, The symmetrical figure of a finite sbraigkt line, AB^ 
is an equal straight line, A'B/ parallel to the first (Fig. 1). 

Fig.Z 
Fig. 1. 










86. Theorem, The symmetrical figure of a plane angle, BA (7, is an 
equal plane angle, B'A'C (Fig. 2). 

87. Theorem. The symmetrical figure of a plane, BA G,is a parallel 
plane, B' A' C (Fig. 2). 

88. Theorem, The symmetrical 
figure of a diedral angle, DABC, is 
an equal diedral angle, D'A'B'C\ 

89. Theorem, If two polye- 
drons are symm.etrical with re- 
spect to a centre, Ist, their ho- 
mologous faces are equal; 2d, 
their hom>ologous angles are symr 
metrical. 

Corollary I. The symmetrical figure of a polyedron is the same, 
whether the symmetry be with respect to a plane or with reaped to a 
centre. 

Corollary II. Two polyedrons, symmetrical with reject to a centre, 
are eqfuivalenL 









0. Symmetry of a mvgle jigvTe. 

90. D^mUitm. Any figure in space is called a symmetrical jigwt, 
1st, if it can be divided by a plane into two figures which are aym- 
metrical with respect to that plane ; 2d, if it has a centre which 
bisects all straight lines drawn through it, and terminated by the bui> 
iace of the figure ; 3d, if it has an axi» which contains the centres 
of all the sections perpendicular to that axis. 



For example, Ist, the hexaedron S-^BCS' 
is symmetrical with respect to the plane ABC, 
which divides the solid into the two aymmet- 
rical tetraedrons 8ABC, 8' ABC. 



2d. The intersection of the four d 
of n parallelopiped is the centre of symmetry 
ul' the J arallelopiped (18). 

3d. The straight line sz', joining the cen- 
tres of the bases of a right parallelopiped 
A C", is an axis of symmetry of the figure, 
since it evidently contains the centre of any 
section abed perpendicular to it, or parallel to 
the bases. If the parallelopiped is rectangu- 
lar, it has three axes xx', yy', zz', perpendicu- 
lar to each other which intersect in its centre. 

We leave the demonstration of the following theoreme to the 
student. q 



91. Theorem, ffajtgvrehastipo 
pltmeg of gymmetry, MN and PQ, 
the intersectwa, xx',of these plan^, 
w an (m» of symmetry of the figure. 

See (L 141). 
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92. Theorem. If a figure has three planes of symmetry perpendiculaf 
to each other (VI. 48), the intersections of these planes are three axes 
of symmetry, and the common intersection of these axes is the cemtre of 
symmetry of the figure, 

h 

THE BEGULAR POLYEDRONS. 

93. Definition. A regular polyedron is one whose faces are all equal 
regular polygons and whose polyedral angles are all equal to each 
other. 



PROPOSITION XXX.--PROBLEM. 

94. To construct a regular polyedron, having given one of its edges. 
There are five regular polyedrons, which we shall consider in their 
order. 

Construction of the regular tetraedron. 

Let AB be the given edge. Upon AB con- 
struct the equilateral triangle ABC. At the 
centre of this triangle erect a perpendicular, 
OD, to its plane, and take the point D so that 
AD = AB] join DA, DB, DC. The faces of 
the tetraedron ABCD are each equal to the fstce 
ABC (VI. 10), and its polyedral angles are all 
equal (VI. 71) ; therefore, ABCD is a regular 
tetraedron. 



Construction of the regular hexaedron. 

Upon the given edge AB, construct the square 
ABCD. The cube ABODE, whose faces are each 
equal to' this square, is a re^||r hexaedron, and the 
method of constructing it is^l^ious. 





QmstrtAction of the regular octaedron. 

Let AB be the given edge. Upon AB construct the square 
ABCD, and at the centre of the square erect the perpendicular 
FQ to its plane. In this perpendicular, take the points i^and Oso 
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that OF = 0-4 and 06? = OA, and join FA, 
FB, FG, FD, OA, OB, 00, OD. These 
edges are equal to each other (VI. 10), and 
also to the edge AB, since A OF and A OB 
are equal triangles ; therefore, the faces of the 
figure are eight equal equilateral triangles. 

Since the triangles DFB and DAB are 
equal, DFBO is a square, and it is evident 
that the pyramid A-DFBO is equal in all its parts to the pyramid 
F-ABCD; therefore, the polyedral angles J. and F are equal; 
whence, also, all the polyedral angles of the figure are equal to each 
other, and the figure is a regular octaedron. 




Qmdruotion of the regular dodecaedron. 

Upon the given edge AB, construct a regular pentagon ABODE; 
to each of the sides of this pentagon apply the side of an equal 





pentagon, and let the planes of these pentagons be so inclined to 
that of ABODE as to form triedral angles at A, B, 0, D, E. There 
is thus formed a convex surface, FOHI, etc., composed of six regu- 
lar pentagons. 

Construct a second convex surface, F'O'HT, etc., equal to the 
first. The two surfaces may be combined so as to form a single con- 
vex surfi&ce. For, suppose the diagram to represent the exterior of 
the first surface and the interior of VP second ; let the point P of 
the first be placed on F* of the second ; then the three equal angles 
OFF, P'F'A', A'F'O', can be united so as to form a triedral angle 
at J^' equal to that at J.', since the diedral angle i^'J' is already 
that which belongs to such a triedral angle. But when -PF coin- 
cides with F'0\ there will be brought together at O' three angles 
VFA, AFO, F'O'H', which will form a triedral angle equal to A' 
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since the diedral angles at the edges FA and F' O ' are already those 
which belong to such an angle. Thus, it can be shown, successively, 
that all the edges PF, FO, etc., of the first figure, will coincide with 
the edges F'0\ 0*H\ etc., of the second, and that all the polyedral 
angles of the whole convex surface thus formed are equal. This 
surface is therefore a regular dodecaedron. 



Construction of the regular icomedron. 

Upon the given edge AB, construct a regular pentagon ABGDE^ 
and at its centre erect X)8 perpendicular to its plane, taking 8 so 
that SA = AB\ then, joining 8A, SB, etc., the pyramid 8- ABODE 
is regular, and each of its faces is an equilateral triangle. Now let 

D D D' 






tnc vertices A and B be taken (as in the second figure) as the vertices 
of two other pyramids, A-B8EF0 and B-A8CH0, each equal to 
the first and having in common with it the faces A8B and ASE, 
ASB and B8C, respectively, and in common with each other the 
^ces ASB and ABO. There is thus formed a convex surface 
CDEFOH, composed of ten equal equilateral triangles. 

Construct a second convex surfitce C'D'E'F'O'H'.equB,} in all re- 
spects to the first ; and let the figures represent the exterior of the first 
surface, and the interior of the second. Let the first surface be applied 
to the second by bringing the point 2), where two faces meet, upon the 
point C", where three faces meet. The edges DE and DO can then 
be brought into coincidence with the edges CD' and C'H\ re- 
spectively, to form a polyedral angle of five faces equal to 8^ without 
in any way changing the form of either surface, since the diedral 
angles at the edges /SD, 8'C\ B'C\ are those which belong to such 
a polyedral angle. But when DC has been brought into coincidence 
with CjBT', there have been brought together, at the point H\ ^^^ 
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equal fitces having the necessary diedral inclinations to form another 
polyedral angle equal to 8; and thus, in succession, it can be shown 
that all the outer edges of the first surface coincide with those of the 
second, and that all the polyedral angles of the entire convex sur- 
face thus formed are equal. This surface is therefore a regular 
icosaedron. 



PROPOSITION XXXI.— THEOREM. 

95. Only five regular (convex) polyedrona are possible. 

The ^Etces of a regular polyedron must* be regular polygons, and 
at least three faces are necessary to form a polyedral angle. 

1st. The simplest regular polygon is the equilateral triangle. 
Three angles of an equilateral triangle can be combined to form a 
convex polyedral angle, and this combination, as shown in the pre- 
ceding proposition, gives the regular tetraedron^ 

The combination of four such angles gives the regular octaedron ; 
and that of five gives the regular icosaedron. The combination of 
six or more (each being f of a right angle) gives a sum equal to, or 
greater than, four right angles, and therefore cannot form a convex 
polyedral angle (VI. 70). Therefore, only three regular convex 
polyedrons are possible whose surfaces are composed of triangles. 

2d. Three right angles can be combined to form a polyedral angle, 
und this combination gives the regular hexaedron, or cube. Four 
or more right angles cannot form a convex polyedral angle (VI. 70) ; 
therefore, but one regular convex polyedron is possible whose surface 
is composed of squares. 

3d. Three angles of a regular pentagon, being less than four right 
angles (each being f of a right angle), may form a polyedral angle, 
as in the case of the dodecaedron ; but four or more would exceed 
four right angles. Therefore, but one regular convex polyedron is 
possible with pentagonal faces. 

4th. Three or more angles of a regular hexagon (each being ^ of 
a right angle) cannot form a convex polyedral angle ; nor can angles 
of any regular polygon of a greater number of sides form such a 
polyedral angle. 

Therefi>re, the five regular convex polyedrons construoted in the 

preceding proposition are the only ones possible. 
20* 
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96. Sdtotium. The student maj derive some wd in comprehending 
the precediDg discussion of the regular polyedrons by conatnicdng 
models of them, which he can do in a veiy simple manner, and at 
the same time with great accuracy, aa follows. 

Draw on card-board the following diagrams ; cut them out entire, 
and at the lines separating adjacent polygons cut the card-board 
half through ; the figures will then readily bend into the form of the 
respective sur&cee, and can be retMned in that form by glueing Uie 
edges. 




OEHEBAL THEOREMS ON POLT^DEONfi 

PEOPOSITION XXSII.— THEOREM. 

97. In any polyedron, the numior of itt edget inoreatod bg iuo 
it equal to the nianher of ita vertieet increased by the manbt/r of it* 
faee$. 
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Let E denote the number of edges of any polyedron, V the num- 
ber of its vertices, and F the number of its faces ; then we are to 
prove that 

E+2= V+F. 

In the first place, we observe that if we 
remove a face, as ABODE, from any con- 
vex polyedron GjBT, we leave an open sur- 
fiice, terminated by a broken line which 
was the contour of the face removed ; and 
in this open sur&ce the number of edges 
and the number of vertices remain the 
same as in the original sur&,ce. 

Now let us form this open surface by putting together its faces 
successively, and let us examine the law of connection between the 
number of edges E, the number of vertices F, and the number of 
faoes, at each successive step. Beginning with one face we have 
E=V» Annexing a second face, by applying one of its edges to an 
edge of the first, we form a surface having one edge and two vertices 
in common with the first ; therefore, whatever the number of sides 
of the new fistce, the whole number of edges is now one more than 
the whole number of vertices ; that is, 

For 2 feces, E=V+1. 

Annexing a third fece, adjacent to each of the former, the new sur- 
fece will have two edges and three vertices in common with the pre- 
ceding sur&ce; therefore the increase in the number of edges is 
again one more than the increase in the number of vertices ; and we 
have 

For 3 faces, E= V+ 2. 

At different stages of this process the number of common edges to 
two successive open surfaces may vary, but in all cases it is ap- 
parent that the addition of a new face increases E by one more unit 
than it increases V; and hence we have the following series of 
resulti: 
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Ifece, E=V, 

2 faces, -B= F+ 1, 

In an open surface of( -ft=K + A 

4 " ^==F+8, 

etc. etc. 

J'— Ifeces, E=V+F—2; 

where the law is, that, in the successive values of E, the number to 
be added to F is a unit less than the number of &ces. The last line 
expresses the relation for the open sur&ce of jP — 1 faces, that is, 
for the open surface which wants but one face to make the closed sur- 
&ce of F faces. But the number of edges and the number of ver- 
tices of this open surface are the same as in the closed surface. 
Therefore, in a closed surface of F faces, we have 

E=V+F—2, 
or 

E+2= F+-P, 

as was to be proved. 

This theorem was discovered by Euler, and is called EuUev^s Theo- 
rem an Polyedrons. 

PKOPOsrrioN xxxiii.— theorem. 

98. The mm of aU the angles of the faces of any polyedron is equal 
to fotfr right angles taken as many times as the polyedron lias vertices 
less two. 

Let E denote the number of edges, F the number of vertices, F 
the number of faces, and 8 the sum of all the angles of the fEices, of 
any polyedron. 

If we consider both the interior angles of a polygon and the 
exterior ones formed by producing its sides as in (1. 101), the sum of 
all the angles both interior and exterior is 2R X ^> where R denotes 
a right angle, and n is the number of sides of the polygon. If, 
then, E denotes the number of edges of the polyedron, 2E denotes 
the whole number of sides of all its faces considered as independent 
polygons, and the sum 8 of the interior angles of all the F faces 
plus the sum of their exterior angles is 2R X 2E. But the sum of 
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the exterior angles of one polygon is 4B, and the sum of the exterior 
angles of the F polygons is 4i2 X i^; that is, 

S+4BX J'=2i2X 2E, 
yt^ reducing, 

S=4BX(£ — -P). 

Bat by Eulei'a Theorem F~ F= F— 9: iienoa 

S=4UX(F-aV 



B00J5. Vlll. 

THE THREE ROUND BODIES. 

Of the various solids boonded by curved sur&cea, but three an 
treated of in Elemeatary G)eometry — namely, the cylinder, the oone, 
and the gphere, which are called the thbee bound bodies. 



THE OTUNDEB. 

2. D^ruHon. A eylindrieal mtrface is a curved aur&ce generated 
by a moving straight line which condDually touches a given curve, 
Mid in all of ita positiouH is parallel to a given fixed stnught line not 
in the plane of the curve. 

Thus, if the straight line Aa moves so 
as continually to touch the given curve 
ABCD, and so that in any of its positiooB, 
as Bh, Co, Dd, etc., it is parallel to a 
given fixed etraight line Mm, the aur&ce j 
ABCDdcba is a cylindrical surface. If 
the moving line is of indefinite length, a 
surface of indefinite extent is generated. 

The moving line is called the ffeneratrix; the 
is called the directrix. Any straight line in thi 
represents one of the positions of the generatri 
of the Burface. 

In this general definition of a cylin'drical suriace, the directrix 
.tiay he any curve whatever. Hereafter we shall assume it to be a 
elosed curve, and usually a circle, as this is the only curve whose 
properties are treated of in elementary geometry. 




B which it touches, 
bee, as Bb, which 
called an eicment 
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3. D^iUion. The solid Ad boanded by a cylindrical Bor&ce and 
two parallel planeB, ABD and aid, is called a (ylitider; its plane 
surfaces, ABD, abd, are called its batea; ths curved surface is some- 
times called ite laierai mrface; and the perpendicular distance be- 
tween ita bases is its altiiude. 

A cylinder whose base is a circle is called a ciretilar a/lindar. 

4. Definition. A. right a/Under is one whose ele- 
ments are perpendicular to its base. 

5. D^nitum, A righi ojlinder wUh a circular 
base, as ABCa, is called a cylinder of revolution, be- 
cause it may be generated by the revolution of a 
rectangle A Ooa. about one of its aides, Oo, as an 
axis ; the side Aa generating the curved surface, 
and the sides OA and oa generating the bases. 
Oo is the axit of the cylinder. 
raditu of the cylinder. 



The fixed side 
The radius of the base is called the 




PEOPOSITION 1.— THEOREM. 

6. Every teetion of a i^Hnder made by a plane passing through on 
element w a paralielogram. 

Let £6 be an element of the cylinder Ae ; 
then, the section BbdD, made by a plane 
passed through Bb, is a parallelogram. 

let. The line Dd in which the cutting plane 
intersects the curved surface a second time is 
an element For, if through any point D of 
this intersection a straight line is drawn paral- 
lel to Bb, this line by the definition of a cylindrical sur&ce, is an 
element of the sur^ce, and it must also lie in the plane £d; there- 
fore, this element^ being common to both eurfacee, is their inter- 
section. 

2d. The lines BD and bd are paraUel (VI. 25), and the elements 
Bb and Dd ue parallel ; therefore, Bd is a parallelogram. 

7. OoroUary. Every section of a right cylinder made by a plane 
perpendicular to its base is a rectangle. 
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PROPOSITION II.— THEOEEM. 

8. Th» baea of a cylinder are equaL 

Let BD be the straight line joining any 
two points of the perimeter of the lower base, 
and let a plane passing through BD and the 
element Bb cut the upper base in the tine bd ; 
then, BD = bd (6). .| 

Let A be any third point in the perimeter 
of the lower base, and Aa the corresponding 
elemenL Join AB, AD, ab, ad. Then AB ^ oft and AD ^ ad 
(6) ; and the triangles ABD, abd, are equal. Therefore, if the upper 
base be applied to the lower base with the line bd in coincidence 
with its equal BD, the triangles will coincide and the point a will 
fall upon A ; that is, any point a of the upper base will fall on the 
perimeter of the lower base, and consequently the perimeters will 
coincide throughout. Therefore, the bases are equal. 



9. OoroUan/ I. Any two parallel sections 
MPN, mpn, of a cylindrical surface Ab, are 
equal. 

For, these sections are the bases of the 
cylinder Mn. 



10. Corollary IL All the sections of a circular cylinder parallel 
to its bases are equal circles ; and the straight line joining the centres 
of the bases passes through the centres of all the parallel sections. 
This line is called the aadg of the cylinder. 

11. Definition. A tangent plane to a cylinder is a plane which 
passes through an element of the curved surface without cutting this 
surface. The element through which it passes is called the elemeni 
o/ eoniaeL 
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PEOPOSITION III.~PROBLEM. 




12. Through a given point, to pass a plane tangent to a given droular 
cylinder. 

laL When the given point is in the curved surface of the cylinder, 
in which case the element of 
contact ia given, Bince it must 
be the element passing through 
the given point 

Let the given point be a 
point in the element Aa. At 
.A, in the plane of the base, 
draw AT tangent to the base, 
and pasa a plane Rt through 
^a and AT; this plane is tan- 
gent to the cylinder. For, let P be any point in this plane not in 
the element Aa, and through Ppass a plane parallel to the ba^e, in- 
tersecting the cylinder in the circle MN and the plane Rt in the line 
JKP. Let Q be the centre of the circle MN, and join QM. Since 
3£Pand MQ are parallel respectively to AT and ^t> (VI. 25), the 
angle PMQ is equal to the angle TAO, and JPM ia tangent to the 
circle M2fa.t M; therefore, Pliea without the circle MN and conse- 
quently without the cylinder. Hence the plane Rt does not cut the 
cnrlinder and is a tangent plane. 

2d, When the given point is without the cylinder. Let Pbe the 
g^ven point Through P draw the straight line PT, parallel to the 
elements of the cylinder, meeting the plane of the base in T. From 
Tdraw TA and TO tangents to the base (II. 90); through PT and 
the tangent TA pass a plane Rt, and through FT and TC pass a 
plane Ta. The plane if t, passing through PTand the point ji, must 
contain the element Aa, since Aa is parallel to PT; and it is a tan- 
gent plane since it also containa the tangent AT. For a like reason . 
the plane Tsiea, tangent plane. 

13. Corollary. The intersection of two tangent planea to a cylinder 
is parallel \a the elements of the cylinder. 

14. Scheiium. Any straight line, drawn in a tangent plane and 
catting the elenent of contact, ia tangent to the cylinder. 
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THE CONE. 

15. DefinUan. A conical surface is a curved surface generated 
by a moving straight line which continually touches a given curve, 
and passes through a given fixed point not in the plane of the 
curve. 

Thus, if the straight line 8A moves so 
^ continually to touch the given curve 
ABCDy and in all its positions, SB, SO, 
SD, etc., passes through the given fixed 
point S, the surface S-ABCD is a conical 
surface. 

The moving line is called the generatrix ; 
the curve which it touches is called the 
directrix. Any straight line in the surface, 

as SB, which represents one of the positions of the generatrix, is 
called an element of the surface. The point S is called \\iQ vertex. 

If the generatrix is of indefinite length, as ASa, the whole sur&ce 
generated consists of two symmetrical portions, each of indefinite 
extent, lying on opposite sides of the vertex, as S-ABCD and 
S-abcd, which are called nappes; one the upper, thQ other the lower 
nappe. 

16. Definition, The solid S-ABCD, bounded by a conical sur&ee 
and a plane ABD cutting the surfisice, is called a cone; its plane sur- 
fkce ABD is its base, the point /S^ is its vertex, and the perpendicular 
distance SO from the vertex to the base is its altitude. 

A cone whose base is a circle is called a circular cone. The straight 
line drawn from the vertex of a circular cone to the centre of its 
base is the axis of the cone. 

17. Definition. A right circular cone is a circular 
cone whose axis is perpendicular to its base, as 
S-ABCD. 

The right circular cone is also called a cone of revo- 
lutiont because it may be generated by the revolution 
of a triangle, SAO, about one of its perpendicular 
sides, SO, as an axis; the hypotenuse SA gener- 
ating the curved surface, and the remaining perpen- 
dicular side OA generating the base. 
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PROPOSITION IV.— THEOREM. 

18. Enery section of a cone made by a plane passing through Us vet' 
tex is a triangle. 

Let the cone S-ABGD be cut by a plane SBC which passes 
through the vertex 8 and cuts the base in the straight line BC\ 
then, the section SBC is a triangle, that is, the 
intersections SB and SC with the curved sur&ice 
are straight lines. 

For, the straight lines joining S with B and C 
are elements of the surface, by the definition of a 
cone, and they also lie in the cutting plane; 
therefore they coincide with the intersections of 
that plane with the curved surface. 




y^ 



yJL' r 



.^v^ 



v^ 



r^^ 



PROPOSITION v.— THEOREM. 




19. If the base of a cone is a circle, every section made by a plane 
parallel to the base is a circle. 

Let the section ahc, of the circular cone 
S-ABC, be parallel to the base. 

Let be the centre of the base, and let o 
be the point in which the axis SO cuts the 
plane of the parallel section. Through SO 
and any number of elements SA, SB, etc., 
pass planes cutting the base in the radii OA, 
OBf etc., and the parallel section in the 

straight lines oa, ob, etc. Since oa is parallel to OA, and ob to OB, 
we have 

oa So ^ ob So . oa ob 

= — ana — = — , whence = — • 

OA SO OB SO' OA OB 

But OA = OB, therefore oa = ob; hence, all the straight lines 
drawn from o to the perimeter of the section are equal, and the sec- 
tion IB a circle. 

20. OoroUary. The axis of a circular cone passes through the 
centret of all the sections parallel to the base ' - 
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21. Definition, A tangent plane to a cone is a plane which passes 
through an element of the curved surface without cutting this sur- 
face. The element through which it passes is called the element of 
eontacL 

w 

PROPOSITION VI.— PROBLEM. 

« 

22. Through a given point, to pass a plane tangent to a given circular 
cone. 

Ist When the given point is in the carved surface of the cone. 

s 



M 



Let the given point he a point in the element SA. At J., in the 
plane of the hase, draw AM tangent to the base, and pass a plane 
MP through SA and AM\ this plane is tangent to the cone. The 
proof is the same as for the tangent plane to the cylinder. . 

2d. When the given point is a point m without the cone. Join 
the vertex S and the point m, and produce Sm to meet the plane of 
the base in M, From M draw MA and MC, tangents to the base, 
and through SM and these tangents pass the planes MP and MIL 
The plane MPy containing the element SA and the tangent i£4, is a 
tangent plane to the cone, and it also passes through the given 
point m ; and for a like reason, the plane MR also satisfies the con- 
ditions of the problem. 

23. Scholium I. Any straight line, drawn in a tangent plane and 
cutting the element of contact, is tangent to the cone. 

24. Scholium II. When the given point is without the cone, the 
problem may be stated in the following form : 

Through any given straight line passing through the vertex of a oime^ 
to pass a plar tangent to the cone. 
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THE SPHERE. 

25. Definitian, A sphere is a solid bounded by a surface all the 
points of which are equally distant from • a point within called the 
centre. 

A sphere may be generated by the revolution 
of a semicircle ABC shout its diameter J. (7 as an 
axis; for the sur&ce generated by the cnrweABG 
will have all its points equally distant from the 
centre 0. 

A radius of the sphere is any straight line 
drawn from the centre to the surface. A diameter 
is any straight line drawn through the centre and terminated both 
ways by the surface. 

Since all the radii are equal and every diameter is double the 
radius, all the diameters are equal. 

26. Definition. It will be shown that every section of a sphere 
made by a plane is a circle ; and as the greatest possible section is 
one made by a plane passing through the centre, such a section is 
called a great circle. Any section made by a plane which does not 
pass through the centre is called a smaM circle, 

27. D^nition. The poles of a circle of the sphere are the extremi- 
ties of the diameter of the sphere which is perpendicular to the plane 
of the circle ; and this diameter is called the axis of the circle. 



PROPOSITION VII.— THEOREM. 

28. Every section of a sphere made by a plane is a circle. 
Let abc be a plane section of the sphere 

whose centre is 0. 

All the straight lines Oa, Ob, etc., drawn 
from to points in the curve of intersec- 
tion ahc, are equal, being radii of the 
sphere ; therefore, the curve ahc is the cir- 
cumference of a circle (VI. 12), and its 
centre is the foot o of the perpendicular Oo 
let fall from upon the plane of the section. 

29. Corollary I All grea.t circles, as ABC, ADCE, are equal; 
21* 
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for, sioi.-e. theai planes pa§a through the centre of the sphere, dieir 
radii OA, Oa, are radii of the sphere. 

30. Corollary II. A email circle ahe ia the leas, the greater its 
distance Oo from the centre of the sphere. 

31. Corollary III. Every great circle divides the sphere into two 
equal parts ; for, if the parts be separated and then placed with their 
bases in coincidence and their convexities turned the same way, their 
snr&ces will coincide; otherwise there would be points in the spheri- 
cal surface unequally distant frvm its centre. 

32. Corollary Vf. Any two great cireles -4 GBP. -lEBi^, bisect each 
other; for, the common intersection AB of 

their planes passes through the centre of the 
sphere and is a diameter of each circle. 

33. Corollary V, An are of a great circle may 
be drawn through any two given points. A, E, 
of the surface of the sphere ; for the two points, 
A and E, together with the centre 0, deter- 
mine the plane of a great cirele whose cir- 
cumference passes through A and E (VI. 4). 

I^ however, the two given pointe are the extremities A and B of 
a diameter of the sphere, the position of the circle is not determined, 
lor the pointa A, and B, being in the same straight line, an infi- 
nite number of planes can be passed through them (VI. 2). 

84. Corollary VI. An arc of a circle may be drawn through any 
three given points on the surface of ^e sphere ; for, the three points 
determine a plane which cuts the sphere in a cirole. 




PROPOSITION VIII.— THEOEEM. 



-^^, 



85. AU ihe paintt in the cireumference of a oire/e of ths tphere are 
equally diilantfrom each of iig polee. 

Let abed be any circle of the sphere and 
PJP' the diameter of the sphere perpendicu- 
lar to its plane ; then, by the definition (27), 
Pand P' are the poles of the circle abed. 

Since PP' paasee through the centre o 
of the cirele, the distances Pa, Pb, Pe, are 
'jblique lines from P to points a, 6, c, equally 
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distant from the foot of the perpendicular, and are therefore equal 
(VI. 10). Hence, all the points of the circumference abed are equally 
distant from the pole P. For the same reason, they are equally dis- 
tant from the pole P'. 

36. CcroUary L All the arcs of great circles drawn from a pole 
of a circle to points in its circumference, as the arcs Pa, Pb, Pc, are 
equal, since their chords are equal chords in equal circles. 

By the distance of two points on the surface of a sphere is usually 
understood the arc of a great circle joining the two points. The 
arc of a great circle drawn from any point of a given circle abc, to 
one of its poles, as the arc Pa, is called the polar distance of the given 
circle, and the distance from the nearest pole is usually understood. 

37. Corollary II. The polar distance of a great circle is a quad- 
rant of a great circle ; thus PA, PB, etc., P'J., P'P, etc., polar dis- 
tances of the great circle ABCD, are quadrants ; for, they are the 
measures of the right angles AOP, BOP, AOP\ BOP\ etc., whose 
vertices are at the centre of the great circles PAP', PBP\ etc. 

In connection with the sphere, by a quadrard is usually to be 
understood a quadrant of a great circle, 

3d. Corollary III. If a point P on the surface of the sphere is at 
the distance of a quadrant from two points, B and C, of an arc of a 
great circle, it is the pole of that arc. For, the arcs PB and PC 
being quadrants, the angles POB and POC are right angles ; there- 
fore, the radius OP is perpendicular to each of the lines OB, OC, 
and is consequently perpendicular to the plane of the arc BC 
(VI. 13) ; hence. Pis the pole of the arc BC 

39. Scholium. By means of poles, arcs of circles may be drawn 
upon the surface of a sphere with the same ease as upon a plane sur- 
fece. Thus, by revolving the arc Pa about the pole P, its extremity 
a will describe the small circle ahd ; and by revolving the quadrant 
PA about the pole P, the extremity A will describe the great circle 
ABD. 

If two points, B and C, are given on the surface, and it is required 
to draw the arc BC, of a great circle, between them, it will be neces- 
sary first to find the pole P of this circle ; for which purpose, take 
B and C as pddes, and at a quadrant's distance describe two arcs on 
the sur&ce intersecting in P. The arc PC can then be described 
with a pair of compasses, placing one foot of the compasses on P and 
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tracing the arc with the other foot. The opening of the compasses 
(distance between their feet) must in this case be equal to the chord 
of a quadrant ; and to obtain this it is necessary to know the radius 
of the sphere. 

PROPOSITION IX.— PROBLEM. 

40. To find the radius of a given sphere. 

We here suppose that a material sphere is given, and that only 
measurements on the surface are possible. 




Fig. 2. 



Fig. 3. 





"O 



1st. With any point P (Fig. 1) of the given surface as a pole, and 
with any arbitrary opening of the compasses, describe a circum- 
ference abc on the surface. The rectilinear distance Pa, being the 
arbitrary opening of the compasses, is a known line. 

Take any three points, a, b, c, in this circumference, and with the 
compasses measure the rectilinear distances a6, be, ca, 

2d. On a plane surface construct a triangle abc (Fig. 2), with the 
three distances ab, be, ca, and find the centre o of the circle circum- 
scribed about the triangle (II. 87). The radius ao of this circle is 
the radius of the circle abc of Fig. 1. 

8d. With the radius oo as a side, and the known distance Pa as 
the hypotenuse, construct a right triangle a>oP (Fig. 3). Draw aP' 
perpendicular to aP, meeting Po produced in P'. Then it is evident 
that PP', thus determined, is equal to the diameter of the given 
sphere, and its half PO is the required radius. 

41. Definition. A plane is tangent to a sphere when it has but one 
point in common with the surface of the sphere. 

42. Definition, Two spheres are tangent to each ether when theif 
Bur&ces have but one point in common. 
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PROPOSITION X.— THEOREM. 

43. A plane perpendicular to a radius of a sphere at its extremity is 
tangent to the sphere. 

Let be the centre of a sphere, and ^ "^^ 

let the plane MN be perpendicular to a / \ 

radius OA at its extremity A ; then, the ( 

plane MN is tangent to the sphere at the /\ s^ 
point A, I \\ 

For, taking any other point, as -ET, in / y2\ / 

the plane, and joining OH, the oblique L I ILJ 

line OH is greater than the perpendicu- 
lar OA ; therefore the point H is without the sphere. Hence tke 
plane MN has but the point A in common with the sphere, and is 
consequently tangent to the sphere. 

44. Corollary. Conversely, a plane tangent to a sphere is perpen- 
dicular to the radius drawn to the point of contact. For, since every 
point of the plane except the point of contact is without the sphere, 
the radius drawn to the point of contact is the shortest line from the 
centre of the sphere to the plane, therefore it is perpendicular to the 
plane (VI. 9). 

45. Scholium. Any straight line A T, drawn in the tangent plane 
through the point of contact, is tangentlo the sphere. 

Any two straight lines, AT, J. T', tangent to the sphere at the 
same point A, determine the tangent plane at that point. 



PROPOSITION XI.— PROBLEM. 

46. Through a given straight line withovi a given sphere, to pass a 
plane tangent to the sphere. 

Through **the given straight line and - the centre of the sphere, a 
plane can be passed which will cut the sphere in a great circle. Let 
the plane of the paper represent this plane ; let MN be the given 
line, the centre of the sphere, and aPcP'' the great circle in which 
the plane passed through MN and the centre cuts the sphere. 

From any point M in the given line draw a tangent MaT to the 

great circle aPe; draw MO cutting the circumference of the circle 
21** 
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in P and P'; let fall ao perpen- 
iicular to MO, and join Oa. 

Conceive the sphere to be gen- 
erated by the revolution of the 
semicircle PaP^ about its diame- 
ter, and let the tangent Ma re- 
volve with it. The line ao, per- 
pendicular to the axis, will gener- 
ate a small circle abc whose poles 
are P and P'; the tangent MaT 
will generate a conical surface; 

and the portion of this surface between the point Jf and the circum- 
ference ahc is the surface of the cone whose vertex is M and whose 
base is the circle ahc. Every element of this cone as Mh is a tangent 
to the sphere, since it has the point b^ and that point only, in common 
with the sphere. 

Now, every plane which is tangent to this cone is also tan^nt to 
the sphere ; for any plane touching the cone in an element Mh, has 
the point h, and only the point h, in common with the sphere. 

Therefore the solution of the present problem is reduced to passing 
a plane through the given line MN, tangent to the cone M-ahc; 
which is done by Proposition VI. of this Book, observing the Scho- 
lium (24). ^ 

Since there are two tangent planes to the cone, there are also two 
tangent planes to the sphere, passing through the given line MN. 

47. Scholium, The indefinite conical surface generated by, the 
revolution of the tangent MT is circumscribed about the sphere ; and 
the sphere is inscribed in this sur&ce. The circle abc is called the 
circle of contact of the cone and sphere. 

PJIOPOSITION XII.— THEOREM. 

48. The intersection of two spheres is a tirde whose plane is perpen- 
dicular to the straight line joining the centres of the spheres, and whose 
centre is in that line. 

Through the centres and 0' of the two spheres, let any plane 
be passed, cutting the spheres in great circles which intersect each 
other in the points A and B ; the chord AB is bisected at G by the 
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line 00' at right ingles (II. 34). If we 
now revolve the plane of these two circles 
about the line 00\ the circles will gener- 
ate the two spheres, and the point A will 
describe the line of intersection of their 
surfaces. Moreover, since the line AC 

will, during this revolution, remain perpendicular to 00', it will 
generate a circle whose plane is perpendicular to 00' (VI. 16), and 
whose centre is C 

49. Scholium, Two spheres being given in any position whatever, 
if any plane is passed through their centres cutting them in two 
great circles, the spheres will intersect if these circles intersect, will 
be tangent to each other if these circles are tangent to each other, 
etc. For each of these positions, therefore, we shall have the same 
relations between the distance of the centres and the radii of the 
spheres, as-have been established for the corresponding positions of 
two circles in Book II. 



PROPOSITION XIII.— THEOREM. 

50. Through any Jour points not in the same plane, a spherical sur* 
fa4i6 can he made to pa>ss, and but one. 

Let A, B, 0, 2), be four given points not 
in the same plane. These four points may 
be taken as the vertices of a tetraedron 
ABCD. 

Let E be the centre of the circle circum- 
scribed about the face ABC, and draw EM 
perpendicular to this face; every point in 
EM is equally distant from the points A, B 
and C (VL 10). 

Let F be the centre of the circle circum- 
scribed about the face BCD, and draw FN perpendicular to this 
fiBU»; every point in FN is equally distant from the points J?, C 
and D. 

The two perpendiculars, EM tfnd FN, intersect each other. For, 
let JSr be the middle point of BC, and draw EH, FH, The lines 
EH" and FH are each perpendicular to BC (II. 16); therefore, the 
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plane passed through EH and FH is perpendicular to BC (VI. 13) 
and consequently also to each of the faces ABC, BCD (VI. 47). 
Hence, the perpendiculars EM and FN lie in the same plane EffF 
(VI. 50), and must meet unless thfey are parallel ; but they cannot be 
parallel unless the planes BCD and ABC are one and the same 
plane, which is contrary to the hypothesis that the four given points 
are not in the same plane. 

The intersection of the perpendiculars EM and FN, being 
equally distant from A, B and C, and also equally distant from By 
C and D, is equally distant from the four points A, B, C and 2), 
therefore, a spherical surface whose centre is and whose radius ia 
the distance of from any one of these points, will pass through 
them all. 

Moreover, since the centre of any spherical surface passing through 
the four points A, B, C and D is necessarily in each of the perpen- 
diculars EM, FN, the intersection is the centre of the only spheri- 
cal surface that can be made to pass through the four given 
points. 

51. Corollary I. The four perpendiculars to the planes of the faces 
of a tetraedron, erected at the centres of the faces, meet in the same 
point. 

52. Corollary II. The six planes, perpendicular to the six edges 
of a tetraedron at their middle points, intersect in the same point 

PKOPOSITION XIV.— THEOREM. 

53. A sphere may be inscribed in any given tetraedron. 

Let ABCD be the given tetraedron. d 

Let the planes GAB, OBC, OAC, bisect the /rV 

diedral angles at the edges AB, BC, AC, re- / I \ 

spectively. Every point in the plane GAB is / ^ I \ 

equally distant from the faces ABC and ABD ^AizzZZl V4----=V 

(VI. bb) ; every point in the plane OBC is \v \ 1 / 
equally distant from the faces ABC and DBC; ^^vM/ 

and every point in the plane GAC is equally ^ 

distant from the faces ABC and ADC; there- 
fore, the common intersection, 0, of these three planes is equally 
distant from the four faces of the tetraedron ; and a sphere described 
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with as a centre, and with a radius equal to the distance of from 
any face, will he tangent to each face, and will he inscrihed in the 
tetraedrou. 

54. CoroUary. The six planes, bisecting the six diedral angles of a 
tetraedron, intersect in the same point. 



SPHERICAL ANGLES. 

55. Definition. The angle of two curves passing through the same 
point is the angle i^rmed by the two tangents to the curves at that 
point. 

This definition is applicable to any two intersecting curves in 
space, whether drawn in the- same plane or upon a surface of any 
kind. 



Thus, in a plane, two circumferences inter- 
secting in a point A, make an angle equal to 
the angle TA T' formed by their tangents at 
A. In this case, the angle is also equal to 
the angle OAO' formed by the radii of the 
two circles drawn to the common point. 




In like manner, on a sphere, the angle 
formed by any two intersecting curves, 
AB, AB\ is the angle TAT', formed by 
the lines AT, AT\ tangents to the two 
curves, respectively, at their common 
point A, 




PROPOSITION XV.— THEOREM. 

56. The angle of two intersecting curves on the surface of a sphere is 
equal to the diedral angle between the planes passed through the centre 
of the sphere and the tangents to the two curves at their point of in- 
terftedion. 

22 
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Let the curves, AB and AB\ on the 
surface of a sphere whose centre is 0, in- 
tersect at Ay and let AT and A T' be the 
tangents to the two curves, respectively. 
Since J. jP and AT' do not cut the curves 
at Ay they do not cut the surface of the 
sphere, and are therefore tangents to the 
sphere. Hence they are both perpendicular to the radius OA drawn 
to the common point of contact, and consequently the angle T'AT, 
which is the angle of the two curves (55), measures the di^ral angle 
of the planes OA T, OA T\ passed through the radius OA and each 
of the tangents. 




PROPOSITION XVI.— THEOREM. 

57. The angle of two ares of great circles is equal to the angle of 
iheir planes, and is measured by the arc of a great circle described from 
its vertex as a pole and included between its sides {produced if ne- 
cessary). 

Let AB and AB' be two arcs of great 
circles, yi T and A T' the tangents to these 
arcs at Ay the centre of the sphere. 
The planes passing through the centre 
and the tangents AT, AT\ are in this 
case the planes of the curves AB, AB', 
themselves ; consequently the angle J5^ J?', 
or TAT', is equal to the angle of these 
planes (56), the edge of this angle being the common diameter 

A on. 

Now let CC be the arc of a great circle described from ^ as a 
pole and intersecting the arcs AB, AB' (produced if necessary), in 
C and C. The radii OC and OC are perpendicular to AO, since 
the arcs AC, AC, are quadrants (37) ; therefore, the angle COC is 
also equal to the diedral angle J. 0, or to the angle BAB', and it is 
measured by the arc CC. 

58. Corollary. Any great circle arc AC, drawn through the pole 
of a given great circle CC, is perpendicular to the circumference 
CC. For, the pole A being in the diameter A OD perpendicular to 
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the plane of CC\ the plane of J. C is perpendicular to the plane of 
CC* (VI. 47), and hence the angle C is a right angle. 

Conversely, any great circle arc C'A perpendicular to the arc CC 
must pass 'through the pole A of CC. 

59. Scholium, If it is required to draw a great circle B'C perpen- 
dicular to a given great circle CC'JE, through a given point B\ we 
have only to find the pole N of the required arc by describing, from 
£' as a pole and at a quadrant's distance, an arc cutting CC'E in 
N\ then, from JV as a pole, the perpendicular B'C can be de- 
scribed. 



SPHERICAL POLYGONS AND PYRAMIDS. 

60. DefiniUon, A spherical polygon is a portion Jr-^-^^^jJ 
of the surface of a sphere bounded by three or y^ \ /\ 
more arcs of great circles, as ABCD, ^T — ^'/n^/ | 

Since the planes of all great circles pass \ / / >. / 

through the centre of the sphere, the planes of \//_ _v 

the sides of a spherical polygon form, at the cen- ^ ^ 

tre 0, a polyedral angle of which the edges are the radii drawn to 
the vertices of the polygon, the face angles are angles at the centre 
measured by the sides of the polygon, and the diedral angles are 
equal to the angles of the polygon (57). 

Sinoe in a polyedral angle each face angle is assumed to be less 
than two right angles, each side of a spherical polygon will be as- 
sumed to be less than a semi-circumference. 

A spherical polygon is convex when its corresponding polyedral 
angle at the centre is convex (VI. 67). 

A diagonal of a spherical polygon is an arc of a great circle join 
ing any two vertices not consecutive. 

61. Definition. A spherical triangle is a spherical polygon of three 
sides. It is called right angled, isosceles, or equilateral, in the same 
cases as a plane triangle. 

62. Definition. A spherical pyramid is a solid bounded by a spheri- 
cal polygon and the planes of the sides of the polygon ; as 0-ABCD. 
The centre of the sphere is the vertex of the pyramid ; the spherical 
polygon is its ba^se. 
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63. Symmetrical spherical triangles and polygons. Let ABC be a 
spherical triangle, and the centre of the 

sphere. Drawing the radii OA^ OB, OC, we 
form the triedral angle O-ABC, at the centre. 
The sides AB, BC, AC, of the triangle are 
respectively the measures of the face angles 
AOB,BOC,AOC, of the triedral angle ; and 
the angles A, B, C, of the triangle are respec- 
tively equal to the diedral angles at the edges 
OA, OB, OC, of the triedral angle (57). 

If the radii AO, BO, CO, are produced to meet the surface of the 
sphere in the points A', B', C, and if these points are joined by arcs 
of great circles A'B', B' C\ AC, a triedral angle O-A'B'C is 
formed symmetrical with 0-ABC (VI. 68), and its corresponding 
spherical triangle AB'C is symmetrical with ABC 

The spherical pyramid O-A'B'C is also symmetrical with the 
spherical pyramid 0-ABC 

In the same manner, we may form two symmetrical polygons of 
any number of sides, and corresponding symmetrical pyramids. 

64. Two symmetrical spherical triangles, or polygons, are still 
called symmetrical in whatever position they may be placed on the 
surface of the sphere. If we place the symmetri- 

cal triangles of the preceding figure with the ver- 
tices A and B' in coincidence with their homolo- 
gous vertices A and B, their third vertices C and 
C will lie on opposite sides of the arc AB, In 
this position, it is apparent that the order of ar- 
rangement of the parts in one triangle is the 
reverse of that in the other, and that, in general, 
two symmetrical spherical triangles cannot be made to coincide by 
superposition. 

65. There is, however, one exception to the last remark, namely, 
the case of symmetrical isosceles trir ^ 

angles. For, if ABC is an isosceles 
spherical triangle and AB = AC, 
then, in its symmetrical triangle we 
have -4.'jB' = A'C\ and consequently 
AB =A'C\AC = AB', and since 
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the angles A and -4' are equal, if AB be placed on A^ C", A C will 
&11 on its equal A'B^ and the two triangles will coincide throughout. 

66. In consequence of the relation established between polyedral 
angles and spherical polygons, it follows that from any property of 
polyedral angles we may infer an analogous property of spherical 
polygons. 

Reciprocally, from any property of spherical polygons we may 
infer an analogous property of polyedral angles. 

The latter is in almost all cases the more simple mode of proce- 
dure, inasmuch as the comparison of figures drawn on the surface of 
a sphere is nearly if not quite as simple as the comparison of plane 
figures. 

67. Definition. If from the vertices of a spherical triangle as 
poles, arcs of great circles are described, these arcs form by their 
intersection a second triangle which is called the polar triangle of the 
first. 

Thus, if -4., ^ and C are the poles of the arcs 
of great circles, B'C\ A'C\ and A^B', respec- 
tively, A'B'G^ is the polar triangle of ABC, 

Since all great circles, when completed, intersect 
each other in two points, the arcs B'G\ A! 0\ 
A'B\ if produced, will form three other triangles ; 
but the triangle which is taken as the polar tri- 
angle is that whose vertex A\ homologous to A, lies on the same 
side of the arc BC as the vertex A ; and so of the other vertices. 




PROPOSITION XVII.— THEOREM. 

68. If A'B'C^ is the polar triangle of ABO, then, redproeally^ 
iBO is the polar triangle of A'B'C\ 

For, since A is the pole of the arc B'C\ the 
point B' is at a quadrant's distance from A ; and 
since C is the pole of the arc AB\ the point J5' is 
at a quadrant's distance from C; therefore, B' is 
the pole of the arc A C (38). In the same man- 
ner, it is shown that A is the pole of the arc BC, 
and C the pole of the arc AB, Moreover, A and 
A' are on the same side of B'C\ B and B' on the same side of A'C\ 

22» R 
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C aud C on the same side of A'B'\ therefore, ABC is the polir 
triangle of ^'-B'C. 






PEOPOSITION XVIIL-yrHEOREM. 

69. In two polar triangles, each angle/ of one is measured by the sup* 
plement of the side lying opposite to it in the other. 

Let ABC and A'B^C be two polar triangles. 

Let the sides AB alid A C, produced if necessary, 
meet the side ^'(7' in the points h and e. The 
vertex A being the pole of the arc he, the angle 
A is measured by the arc he (57). 

Now, -B' being the pole of the arc Ac and C 
the pole of the arc Ah, the arcs B'c and C^h are 
quadrants ; hence we have 

-B'C + ^^ = ^^^ + C"i^ = a semi-circumference. 

Therefore he, which measures the angle A, is the supplement of the 
sidejB'C"(II. 65). 

In the same manner, it can be shown that each angle of either 
triangle is measured by the supplement of the side lying opposite to 
it in the other triangle. 

70. Scholium I. Let the angles of the triangle 
ABC be denoted by A, B and C, and let the sides 
opposite to them, namely, BO, AC and AB, be 
denoted by a, h and c, respectively. Let the cor- 
responding angles and sides of the polar triangle 
be denoted by A\ B\ C\ a', 6' and c'. Also let 
both angles and sides be expressed in degrees 
(XL 54). Then, the preceding theorem gives the following relations : 

^ -t- a' = £ -}- 6' = O-f c' =: 180^ 

A' + a=B'+h = C' + e = 180^ 

also A — a = A' — a', etc. 

71. Scholium II. Two triedral angles at the centre of the sphere, 
corresponding to two polar triangles on the surface, are called sfop- 
plementary triedral angles; for, it follows from the preceding 
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iheoremy and firom the relation between any spherical polygon and 
its corresponding polyedral angle (60), that the diedral angles of 
either of these triedral angles are respectiviBly the supplements of 
the opposite face angles of the other. 

PROPOSITION XIX.— THEOREM. 

72. Ihoo Iricmgles on the mme sphere are either equal or aymmetricdl^ 
when two sides and the included angle of one are respectively equal to 
two sides and the included angle of the other. 

In the triangles ABC and DEF, let the angle 
A be equal to the angle D, the side AB equal 
to the side DE, and the side AC equal to side 
DF. 

1st. When the parts of the two triangles are 
in the same order, ABC can be applied to 
DEF, as in the corresponding case of plane 
triangles (I. 76), and the two triangles will 
coincide ; therefore, they are equal. 

2d. When the parts of the two tri- 
angles are in inverse order, let DE^Fhe 
the symmetrical triangle of DEF, and 
therefore haying its angles and sides equal, 
respectively, to those of DEF, Then, in 
the triangles ABC and DE'F, we shall 
have the angle BA C equal to the angle 
E'DF, the side AB to the side DE\ and 
the side AC to the side DF, and these parts arranged in the same 
order in the two triangles; therefore, the triangle ABC is equal to 
the triangle DE'F^ and consequently symmetrical with DEF, 

73. Scholium. In this proposition, and in those which follow, the 
two triangles may be supposed on the same sphere, or on two equal 
spheres. 

PROPOSITION XX.— THEOREM. 

74. Two triangles on the same sphere are either equal or symmetrical^ 
when a side and the two adjacent angles of one are equal respectively to 
a mde and the two adjacent angles of the other. 
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For, one of the triangles may be applied to the other, or to its 
symmetrical triangle, as in the corresponding case of plane tri- 
angles (I. 78). 

PROPOSITION XXI.— THEOREM. 

75. Two trianglea on the same sphere are either equal or syrnmetrical, 
when the three sides of one are respectively equal to the three sides of th& 
other. 

For, their corresponding triedral angles at the centre of the sphere 
are either equal or symmetrical (VI. 71). 



PROPOSITION XXII.— THEOREM. 

76. If two triangles on the same sphere are mvtuaUy equiangular^ 
they are also mutually equilateral; and are either equal or sywr 
metrical. 

Let the spherical triangles 
M and N be mutually equian- 
gular. 

Let M' be the polar triangle 
of My and N' the polar triangle of N. Since M and N are mutually 
equiangular, their polar triangles M' and JV' are mutually equi- 
lateral (69) ; therefore, by the preceding proposition, the triangles M' 
and JV' are mutually equiangular. But if' and N' being mutually 
equiangular, their polar triangles M and N are mutually equilateral 
(69). Consequently, M and N are either equal or symmetrical (75). 

77. Scholium. It may seem to the student that the preceding 
property destroys the analogy which subsists between plane and 
spherical triangles, since two mutually equiangular plane triangles 
are not necessarily mutually equilateral. But in the case of spheri- 
cal triangles, the equality of the sides follows from that of the angles 
only upon the condition that the triangles are constructed upon the 
same sphere or on equal spheres ; if they are constructed on spheres 
of different radii, the homologous sides of two mutually equiangular 
triangles will no longer be equal, but will be proportional to the 
radii of the sphere ; the two triangles will then be similar, as in the 
case of plane triangles. 
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PKOPOSITION XXIIL— THEOREM. 

78. In an isosceles spherical triangle, the angles opposite the equal 
tides are equal. 

In the spherical triangle ABC, let AB = AC; a 

then, B= a 

For, draw the arc AD of a great circle, from the 
vertex A to the middle of the base BC. The tri- 
angles ABD and AOD are mutually equilateral, 
and in this case are symmetrical (76); therefore 
B=C. 

79. Corollary. Since the triangles ABD and A CD are mutually 
equiangular, we have the angle BAD equal to the angle CAD^ and 
the angle ADB equal to the adjacent angle ADC; therefore, the arc 
drawn from the vertex of an isosceles spherical triangle to the middle of 
{he base is perpendicular to the base and also bisects the vertical angle. 

80. Scholium. This proposition and its corollary nuiy also be 
proved by applying the isosceles triangle to its symmetrical tri- 
angle (65). 




PBOPOSITION XXIV.— THEOREM. 

81. If two angles of a spherical triangle are equal, the triangle is 
isosceles. 

In the triangle ABC let B = C\ then, 
AB = AC. 

For, let il'-B'C" be the polar triangle of ABC. 
Then, the sides A'B^ and A'C are equal 
(69), and therefore the angles B' and C are 
equal (78). But since the angles B' and 0' ^ 
are equal in the triangle A'B'C, the sides AB 
and AC are equal in its polar triangle ABC 
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PROPOSITION XXV.— THEOREM. 

82. Any side of a sphericcU triangle is leas than (he sum of ika 
other two. 

Let ABC be a spherical triangle; then, 
any side, as ^ (7, is less than the sum of the 
other two, AB and BC. 

For, in the corresponding triedral angle 
formed at the centre of the sphere, we 
have the angle AOC less than the sum of o^^^^'^ 
the angles AOB and BOC (VI. 69); and 

since the sides of the triangle measure these angles, respectiyely, we 
have^(7<^jB + jBG 

83. CoroUary, Any side, AB^ of a spherical 
polygon ABODE is less than the sum of all the 
other sides. \ ^x^*^ 

PROPOSITION XXVI.— THEOREM. 

84. in a spherical triangle, the greaier side is opposite the 'greater 
angle; and conversely. 

1st In the triangle -4-BCsuppose ABO'> ACB; 
then, AG> AB. For, draw the arc BD making 
the angle DBC=DCB; then, the triangle BDG 
is isosceles (81), and DC=^ DB. Adding DA to 
each of these equals we have AC = DB + DA. 
But DB + DA> AB (82) ; therefore, AC> AB. 

2d. Conversely, in the triangle ^jS (7 suppose AO AB\ then 
ABO ACB. For, if ABC were equal to ACB, AG would be 
equal to AB (81), which is contrary to the hypothesis ; and if ABC 
were less than A CB, A C would be loss than AB, which is also con- 
trary to the hypothesis; therefore, ABC must be greater than ACB. 

PROPOSITION XXVn.— THEOREM. 

85. If from the extremities of one side of a spherical triangle two ara 
of great circles are drawn to a point within the triangle, the sum of 
these arcs is less than the sum of the other two sides of the triangle. 



' *• 
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In the spherical triangle ABC, let the arcs 
BD and CD be drawn to any point D within the 
triangle; then, DB + DC<AB + AC. 

For, produce BD to meet J.C in J^; then we 
have DC<DE+ EC (82) ; and adding BD to 
both members of this inequality, we have DB -\- DC <, BE + EC, 
In the same manner, we prove that BE + EC <,AB + AC; 
therefore, DB + DC<AB + AC 



PROPOSITION XXVIII.— THEOEEM. 

86. T?ie 9um of the sides of a convex spherical polygon is less than 
the circumference of a great circle. 

For, the sum of the face angles of the corresponding polyedral 
angle at the centre of the sphere is less than four right angles 
(VI. 70). 

PEOPOSITION XXIX.--THEOREM. 

87. The sum of the angles of a spherical triangle is greater than 
two, and less than six, right angles. 

For, denoting the angles of a spherical triangle 
)by A, B, C, and the sides respectively opposite to 
titiem in its polar triangle by a', h', c\ we have (70), 

^ = 180^ — a', 5=180^ — 6', (7=180*^—0', 
the sum of which is 

A + B+ C= 640^ — (a' + 6' + c'). 

But a' + 6' + c' < 360^ (86); therefore, ^ ^B+C> 180^; 
that is, the sum of the three angles is greater than two right angles. 
Also, since each angle is less than two right angles, their sum is less 
than six right angles. 

88. Corollary, A spherical triangle may have two or even three 
right angles ; also two or even three obtuse angles. 

89. Definitions, If a spherical triangle ABC has 

« 

two right angles, B and C, it is called a birrectangular 
triangle ; and since the sides AB and A C must each 
pass through the pole o{ BC (58), the vertex A is 
that pole, and therefore AB and AC&re quadrants. 
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If a triangle has three right angles it is 
called a tri-redangular triangle; each of 
its sides is a quadrant, and each vertex is 
the pole of the opposite side. Three planes 
passed through the centre of the sphere, 
each perpendicular to the other two (VI. 48), 
divide the surface of the sphere into eight 
tri-rectangular triangles, ABC, A' BO, etc. 





RATIO OF THE SURFACES AND VOLUMES OF SPHERICAL 

FIGURES. 

90. Definitions. A lune is a portion of the surface 
of a sphere included between two semi-circumferences 
of great circles ; as AMBNA, 

A spherical ungula, or wedge, is a solid bounded by 
a lune and the two semicircles which intercept the 
lune on the surface of the sphere; as the solid 
ABMANB, The common diameter AB, of the semi- 
circles, is called the edge of the ungula; the lune is called its 
base. 

91. Definition. The excess of the sum of the angles of a spherical 
triangle over two right angles is called the spherical excess. 

If the angles of a spherical triangle ABC are denoted by A, B 
and C, and its spherical excess by E, and if a right angle is the unit 
employed in expressing the angles, we shall have 

E=:A + B+C—2. 



PROPOSITION XXX.— THEOREM. 

92. Two symmetrical spherical triangles are eqaivaleni. 
Let ABC and A'B'C be two symmetrical triangles with their 
homologous vertices diametrically opposite to each other on the 
sphere. Let P be the pole of the small circle which passes through 
the three points A, B and C. The great circle arcs PA, PB, PQ 
are equal (36). 
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Draw the diameter POP' and the great 
circleArcs P'^',P'.B',P'C"; these ares 
being equal, respectively, to PAy PB, PC, 
are also equal to each other. 

The triangles PAB, P'AB\ are mu- 
tually equilateral, and also isosceles; 
therefore, they are superposable (65) and 
are equal in area. For the same reason 
the triangle PA G is equivalent to the tri- 
angle P'^'C, and PBC is equivalent to P'B'C\ Therefore the 
triangle ABC, which is the sum of the triangles PAB, PAC and 
PBC, is equivalent to its symmetrical triangle A'B'C which is the 
sum of the triangles P'A'B', P'A'C and P'B'C, 

If the pole P should fall without the triangle ABC, the triangle 
would be equivalent to the sum of two of the isosceles triangles 
diminished by the third ; but as the same thing would occur for the 
symmetrical triangle, the conclusion would be the same. 

93. Corollary I. If the arcs of two great 
circles, AC A!, BCB\ intersect on the sur- 
&ce of a hemisphere, the suili of the oppo- 
site triangles ACB, ACB', is equivalent to 
a lune whose angle is the angle ACB, 
formed by the great circles. 

For, completing the great circle BCB'C^, 
the triangles A'CB\ ACB, are symmetri- 
cal, and therefore equivalent. Hence, the sum of ACB and A'CB* 
is equivalent to the sum of ACB and ACB, that is, to the lune 
ACBCA, whose angle is the angle ACB, 

94. Corollary II. The reasoning employed in the demonstration 
of the theorem may be applied also to the pyramids whose bases are 
two symmetrical triangles. Hence, two aymmetrical spherical triangu- 
lar pyramids are equivalent 

Also by the reasoning in Corollary I. we infer that the sum of the 

volumes of two spherical triangular pyramids the sum of whose hoses is 

equivalent to a lune, is equal to the volume of the ungula whose base is 

that lune. 
23 
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PROPOSITION XXXI.— THEOREM. 
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95. A lune is to the surface of the sphere as the angle of the hme is to 
. four right angles. 

Let ANBMA be a lune, and let MNF be 
the great circle whose poles are the ex- 
tremities of the diameter AB, 

Let the circumference of the circle MNP 
be divided into any number of equal parts 
Ma, ah, etc.; and let planes be passed 
through the diameter AB and each of the 
points of division. The whole surface of 

the sphere will evidently be divided into equal lunes of which the 
given lune will contain the same number as there are parts in the 
arc MN, Hence, whether the number of the parts in MN and the 
number of the parts in the whole circumference MNP, are commen- 
surable or incommensurable, the ratio of the lune ANBMA to the 
surface of the sphere is the same as the ratio of the arc MN to the 
circumference MNP ; or, since MN is the measure of the angle of 
the lune, and the circumference MNP is the measure of four right 
angles, the lune is to the surface of the sphere as the angle of the 
lune is to four right angles. 

96. Corollary I. Two lunes, on the same or on equal spheres, are 
to each other as their angles. 

97. Corollary II. If we denote the surfiu^ of the tri-rectangular 
triangle by T, the surface of the whole sphere will be ST (89); 
therefore, denoting the surface of the lune by L and its angle by A^ 
the unit of the angle being a right angle, we have 

L A 

-- = ---, whence L= TX2A. 

/ 8T 4 



^ 



If, further, we take the tri-rectangular triangle as the unit of sar- 
face in comparing surfaces on the same sphere, we shall have 



L = 2A; 



that is, a right angle being the unit of angles, and the trirredangulmr 
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triangle the unit of spherical surfaces, the area of a lune is expressed by 
twice its angle, 

98. Corollary III. The trirrectangtUar spherical pyramid (that 
whose base is the tri-rectangular triangle) being taken as the unit of 
yolume, the same reasoning may be employed to prove that tke 
volume of an ungula will be expressed by twice its angle. 



PROPOSITION XXXIL— THEOREM. 

99. The area of a spherical triangle is equal to its spherical excess 
(the right angle being the unit of angles and the tri-rectangular 
triangle the unit of areas). 

For, let ABC be a spherical triangle. Complete the great circle 
ABA'B\ and produce the arcs AC and BC 
to meet this circle in A' and B\ 

We have, by the figure, 

ABC+A'BC =lune^, 
ABC+AB'C =lunejB, 

and by (93) 

ABC-\'A'B'C=\\xne. C 

The sum of the first members of these equations is equal to twice 
the triangle ABC, plus the' four triangles ABC, A'BC, AB'O, 
A'B'C, which compose the surface of the hemisphere. With the 
system of units adopted, the surface of the hemisphere is expressed 
by 4; therefore, denoting the area of the triangle ABC by K, and 
the numerical measures of its angles by A, B and C, we have (97), 

2K + ^ = 2A + 2B + 2C, 
whence 

K= A -{- B -^^ C — 2 = spherical excess. 

100. Corollary. The same reasoning, in connection with (94) and 
(98), may be employed to prove that, if F is the volume of a spheri- 
cal triangular pyramid whose base is the spherical triangle ABC, 
and if the unit of volume is the volume of the tri-rectangular spheri* 
cal pyramid, we shall have 

V=A + B+ C—2. 
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101. SchoUum. It must not be forgotten that the preceding results 
are merely the expression of the ratios of the figures considered to 
the adopted units. For example, suppose the angles of a spherical 
triangle are given in degrees as follows : A = 80**, B = 100°, 
C = 120° ; then, reducing them to the right angle as the unit, 

90 ^ 90 ^ 90 3 

therefore, the area of this triangle is -f of the area of the tri-rectangu- 
lar triangle. ^ 

Also, the volume of the spherical pyramid of which this triangle 
is the base is -f of the volume of the tri-rectangular spherical 
pyramid. 

Hence, also, it follows that the volumes of two triangular ^herieai 
pyramids are to each other cw the areas of their bases. 



PROPOSITION XXXIII.— THEOREM. 

102. The area of a spherical polygon is measured by the sum of its 
angles minus the product of two right angles multiplied by the number 
of sides of the polygon less two, * 

Let ABODE be a spherical polygon. Prom ^r^y^^^'^\ 
any vertex, as J., draw the diagonals A C, AD ; // ^ ^ ^\ 



the polygon will be divided into as many tri- y J?i> 

angles as there are sides less two. The surface x^.-^^'^'^^ 

of each triangle is measured by the sum of its 
angles minus two right angles ; and the sum of all the angles of the 
triangles is equal to the sum of the angles of the polygon ; therefore 
the surface of the polygon is measured by the sum of its angles 
minus two right angles multiplied by the number of triangles, that 
b, by the number of sides of the polygon less two. 

103. Corollary I. Denoting the number of sides of the polygon 
by n, the sum of its angles by S^ and its area by K, then, with the 
adopted system of units, we have 

K= 8— 2(n — 2) = /S— 2n + 4. 

104. Corollary 11. The tri-rectangular pyramid being taken as the 
anit of volume, the volume of any spherical pyramid will have the 
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Bame nnmerical ezpreesion aa the area of its base ; that is, the vohoM 
tf a tpherieal pyramid is to the volume of the tri-reelangviaT pyramid 
at the bate of the pyramid is to the tri-reclangular triangle. 

Now the Tolume of the tri-rectaDgular pyramid is one-eighth of the 
volume of the sphere, and the tri-rectangular triangle is one-eighth of 
the surface of the sphere ; therefore, the volume of a gpherical pyramid 
it to the volume of the inhere aa its base ietoths eurfcue of the sphere. 



8HOBTB8T LINE ON IjSE SURFACE OF A SFHEBB 
BETWEEN TWO POINTS. 

PE0P08ITI0N XXXIV.— THEOREM. 

105. The shortest line thai can be drawn on the surface of a sphere 
between two points is the arc of a great airde, not greater than a semi- 
nrcumference, joining ihe two points. 

Let AB be an arc of a great circle, less than 
a semi-circumference, joining any two points A 
and B of the surface of a sphere ; and let 
be any arbitrary point taken in that arc. Then 
we say that the shortest line from ji to £, on 
the surface of the sphere, must pass through C. 

From A and B as poles, with the polar dis- 
tances ^f^ and BC, describe circumferences on the surface; these 
circumferencee touch at C and lie wholly without each other. For, 
Irt Jf be any point in the circumfereDce whose pole is A, and draw 
the arcs of great circles AM, BM, forming the spherical triangle 
AMB. We have, by (82), AM + BM > AB, and subtracting from 
ihe two members of this inequality the equal arcs AM and A G, we 
have BM > BO; therefore, M lies without the circumference whose 
pole is B. 

Now let AFOB be any line from A to S, on the surface of the 
sphere, which does not pass through the point 0, and which therefore 
outs the two circumferences in different points, one in F, the other in 
0. Whatever may be the nature of the line AF, an equal line can 
be drawn from A to C; for, if AO and AF be conceived to be drawn 
OS two equal spheres having a common diameter passing through A, 
Rnd therefore having their surfaces in coincidence, and if one of 
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these spheres be turned upon the common diameter as an axis, th« 
poixit A will be fixed and the point F will come into coincidence with 
C; the surfaces of the two spheres continuing to coincide, the line 
AF will then lie on the common surface between A and C. For the 
same reason, a line can be drawn from BtoC, equal to BO. There- 
fore, a line can be drawn from A to B, through Q equal to the sum 
of AF and BO, and consequently less than any line AFOB that does 
not pass through C. The shortest line from Ato B therefore passes 
through C, that is, through any, or every, point in AB; consequently 
it must be the arc AB itsell 



■■'■■■■...;i 
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MBASXISBXEST OF TBE TSBBB BOUND BODIES. 




THE CYLINDEB. 

1. Dtfonriosf. The area of the coDvex, or lateral, eur&ce of a 
Cylinder is called its lateral area. 

2. D^niHon. A pmin is irucribed in a 
cylinder when its bases are inscribed in the 
bases of the cylinder. 

If a. polygon ABCDEF is inscribed in 
the base of a cylinder, planes passed 
through the sides of the polygon, parallel 
to the elements of the cylinder, intersect 
the cylinder in parallelograms, ABB'A', 
etc (VIII. 6), which evidently determine * ° 

a prism inscribed in the cylinder. 

3. D^mition. A prism is eireumgeribed about a cylinder when i: 
• baeee are circumscribed about the bases of the cylinder. 

If a polygon ABGD is circumscribed 
about the base of a cylinder, planes 
paaed through the sides of the polygon, 
parallel to the eletnenta of the cylinder, 
will evidently contain the elements, aa', 
hh', etc., drawn at the points of contact, 
and be tangent to the cylinder in these 
elements. The intersection of these 
planes with the plane of the upper base 
of the cylinder will therefore determine 
a polygon A'B'CD', equal to ABCD, 
(nrcnmscribed about the upper base, and a prism will be formed whiob 
is cdronnucribed about the cylinder. 
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4. D^nition. A right secH<m of a cylin- 
der is a Eection made by a place perpen- 
dicular to its elements ; as abedef. 

The intersection of the same plane with 
an inscribed or circumscribed prism is a 
right section of the prism. 




S. Definition. Similar eylindert of revolution are those which 
are generated by similar rectangles revolving about homologous 
Bidee. 



PKOPOSITION I.— THEOREM. 

6. A cylinder i» the limit of the ijueribed and ^rcwmeerihed prienu, 
the number of whose faces is indefinitely increased. 

Let any polygon abed be inscribed in the base of the cylinder ae' 
and at the vertices of this polygon let 
tangents be drawn to the base of the 
cylinder forming the circumscribed poly- 
gon ABGD. Upon these polygons as 
bases let prisms be formed, inscribed in, 
and circumscribed about, the cylinder. 
We shall assume, as evident, that the 
convex surface of the cylinder is greater 
than that of the inscribed prism and 
leas than that of the circumscribed 
prism.* 

Suppose the arcs ab, be, etc., to be bisected and polygons to bs 
formed having double the number of sides of the firet; and upon 
these as bases suppose prisms to be constructed, inscribed and circum- 
scribed, as before; and let this process be repeated an indefinite 
number of times. The difiercnce between the convex surface of the 
inscribed prism and that of the corresponding circumscribed prism 
will continually diminish and approach to zero as its limit. Ther» 
• A proof, however, can be given analognua to that of (V. 32). 
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fore tbeee convex Burfacee themselvea approach bi the couvez Bur&ce 
of the cylinder as their common limit. 

At the same time, it is evident that the volumes of the inscribed 
and circumBcribed prisme approach to the volume of the cylinder aa 
Iheir common limit. 

7. Sekolium. In the preceding demonstration, the base of the cylin- 
der is not required to be a circle, but ma; be any closed convex 
curve. We have, however, tacitly aeaumed that the curve is the 
limit of the perimeters of the inscribed and circumscribed polygons ; 
a principle which was rigorously proved in the case of regular poly- 
gons inscribed in a circle. 



PROPOSITION II.— THEOREM. 

8. The lateral area of a cylinder ie equal to the product oj the 
perimder of a right tecHon of the eylvader by an element of the 
tarfaee. 

Let.iBGOB/'bethebageand JJ'any r-_ m> 

element of a cylinder, and let the curve 
abcdef he any right section of the suriace. 
Denote the perimeter of the right section 
by P, the element A A ' by E, and the lat- 
eral area of the cylinder by S. 

Inscribe in the cylinder a prism 
ABCDEFA' of any number of faces. 
The right section, abcdef, of this prism will 
be a polygon inscribed in the right section 
of the cylinder formed by the same plane. 

Denote the lateral area of the prism by 8, and the perimeter of ita 
right section hy p; then, the lateral edge of the prism being equal 
to £; we have (VU. 16), 

»=pXE. 

Jjet the number of lateral faces of the prism be indefinitely increased, 
as in the preceding proposition ; then s approaches indefinitely to 8 
M its limit, and p approaches to P; therefore, at the limit, we have 
(V.81), 

S=PX M. 
28" s 
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9. Corollary I. The lateral area of a right cylinder is equal to the 
product of the perimeter of its hase hy its altitude. 

10. Corollary 11. Let a cylinder of revolution be 
generated by the rectangle whose sides are R and' H 
revolving about the side H, Then, R is the radius of 
the base, and H is the altitude of the cylinder. The 
perimeter of the base is 2tzR (V. 40), and hence, for 
the lateral area 8 we have the expression 

8 = 2irR.K 

The area of each base is ttR* (V. 43) ; hence the total area T of 
the cylinder of revolution, is expressed by 

T= 27:R.H+ 27rjB* = 2nR(^H+ R). 



11. Corollary III. Let 8 and 8 de- 
note the lateral areas of two similar 
cylinders of revolution (4) ; T and t 
their total areas; R and r the radii 
of their bases; JEC and h their alti- 
tudes. The generating rectangles be- 
ing similar, we have (IIL 12) 



h r h -\' r ' 

8 ^ 2izRk ^R H Jff' 
8 27:rh r h A* 





therefore, 



R 



T 2i:R{H+R) R H+R g' R^ 

t " 27rr(h + r) ~" r ' A + r "~ A« "" r*' 

That is, the lateral areas, or the total areas, of similar cylinders of rewh 
lution are to each other as the sqtmres of their altitudes, or as the squarei 
of the radii of their bases. 
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PEOPCKITION III.— PROBLEM. 

12. The volume of a cylinder is equal to the prodiutt of ii« hose by it 
mUi^ide- 

Let the volume of the cylinder he denoted 
by V, its base by B, and its altitude by .HI 
Let the volume of an inscribed prism be de- 
noted by V, and its base by B'; its altitude 
will also be S, and we shall have (VII. 38) 

V' = £' X S. 
Let the number of faces of the prism be 
indefinitely increased, as in (8); then the limit 
of V is V, and the limit of B'kB; therefore (V. 31), 




13. CoToUary I, Let V be the volume of a cylinder of revolution, 
R the radius of its base, and H its ^titude ; then the area of its 
base is ^R* (V. 43) ; and therefore 

14. Corollary II. Let V and v be the volumes of two similar cyl- 
inders of revolution; R and r the radii of their bases; .fi^'and A 
thdr al^tudes; then, the generating rectangles being similar, we 
have 

S R 



and 



^Bm R* H 



that is, the wlumet of eimUaT cylinden of revolution are to each other 
u the euie$ of their aliiivdes, or as the eubes of their radii. 
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THE CONE. 

15. Definition. The area of the convex, or lateral, surface of a cone 
is called its lateral area, 

16. Definition. A pyramid is inscribed in a 
cone when its base is inscribed in the base of 
the cone, and its vertex coincides with the 
vertex of the cone. 

If a polygon ABCD is inscribed in the base 
of a cone and planes are passed through its 
sides and the vertex S of the cone, these 
planes intersect the convex surface of the 
cone in right lines (VIII. 18) and determine 
a pyramid inscribed in the cone. 

17. Definition. A pyramid is circum- 
scribed about a cone when its base is cir- 
cumscribed about the base of the cone, and 
its vertex coincides with the vertex of the 
cone. 

If a polygon ABCD is circumscribed 
about the base of a cone, its points of con- 
tact with the base being a, b, c, d, and 
planes are passed through its sides and the 
vertex S of the cone, these planes will be tangent to the cone in 
the elements Sa, Sb, etc. (VIII. 21), and will determine a pyramid 
circumscribed about the cone. 

18. Definition. A truncated cone is the portion of a cone included 
between its base and a plane cutting its convex surface. 

When the cutting plane is parallel to 
the base, the truncated cone is called a 
frustum of a cone; as ABCD-abcd. The 
altitude of a frustum is the perpendicular 
distance Ti between its bases. 

If a pyramid is inscribed in the cone, 
the cutting plane determines a truncated 
pyramid inscribed in the truncated cone ; . 
and if a pyramid is circumscribed about 





-7 
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the cone, tbe cuiting plane detcrraiuee a truncated pyramid circnm- 
Eciibed about the truncated cone. 

19. Definition. In a cone of revolution, as s 
8-ABC, generated by the revolution of the 
right triangle SA about the asia SO, all the 
elements, SA, SB, etc., arc equal ; and any ele- 
ment is called the slant height of the cone. 

In ft cone of revolution, the portion of an cle- 
ment included between the parallel bases of a 
frustum, as Aa, or Bb, is called the sianl height 
of the frustum. 

20, Definition. Similar cones of revolution are those which ai 
generated by similar right triangles revolving about homologou 




PfiOPOSITION IV.— THEOREM. 

21. A eone is the limit of the inecribed <md etreumicrihed pyramida, 
the numfier of vikoae faces m indefinitely ina-eased. ^ 

The demonstration is precisely the same as that of Proposition I., 
substituting a cone for a cylinder, and pyramids for prisms. 

22. Corollan/. A frustum of a cone is the limit of the frustums of 
the inscribed and circumscribed frustums of pyramids, the number 
of whose faces is indefinitely increa^. 



PEOPOSJTION v.— THEOREM. 

23. The lateral area of a eone of revolution is equal 
of the circumference of its base by half its slant height 

Let S-MNPQ be a cone generated by the 
revolution of tbe right triangle SOM about 
the asis SO. Denote its lateral area by S, 
the circumference of its base by C, and its 
slant height SMhy L. 

Circumscribe about the base any r^ular 
polygon ABCD, and upon this polygon as a 
base construct a regular pyramid S-ABCD 
rircumscribed about tbe cone. Denote the 



t the product 
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lateral area of the pyramid by a, and thri perimeter of its bam oj 

p ; its slant height ia the aame as that of the cone, since it is &n ele- 
ment of contact, as SMor SN; therefore, we have (VII. 47), 



The number of lateral faces of the pyramid being indefinitely in- 
creased, « approaches indefinitely to S, and p approaches indefinitely 
to C; therefore, at the limit, we have (V, 31), 

the radius of the base, we have ^= i'S 



24. Corollary I. If .E ii 
(V. 40) ; benco 



S=2«RX-, 



^RL. 



The area of the base being nR', the total area T of the cone is 

T=-rRL + irJS' = kR{L + R). 
25.40arollary II. Hence, by the same process as was employed in 
(11), we can prove that the lateral areas, or the total areas, of ttmUar 
cones of revolviion are to each other aa the squares of their giant heights, 
<yr as the squares of their altitudes, or at the squares of the radii of 
their bases. 
\ PROPOSITION VI.— THEOKEM. 

26. The lateral area of a frustum of a cone of revolution is equal to 
the half sum of the circumferences of its bases multiplied by its slant 
height. 

The plane which cuts off the frustum '' 

MNPm, from the cone 8-MNP, also cuts 
off from any circumscribed pyramid a 
frustum, as ABCDa, the lateral area of 
which is equal to the half sum of the pe- 
rimeters of its bases multiplied by its slant 
height Mm (VII. 48). When the number 
of faces of the frustum of the pyramid is 
indefinitely increased, its lateral area ap- 
proaches indefinitely to that of the frustum 
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of the cone, and the perimeters of its bases approach indefinitely to 
the circumfer^ces of the bases of the frustum of the cone ; and the 
slant height Mm is common. Hence, if we express by area Mm, 
the area of the surface generated by the revolution of Mm about 
the axis, which is the lateral area of the frustum of the cone ; and 
by circ, OM, and drc, om, the circumferences of the bases whose radii 
are OM and om ; we shall have, at the limit, 

area Mm = ^ (circ. OM + drc, om) X Mm. 

27. Corollary, Let IK be the radius of a w^^rmi;^ 
section of the frustum equidistant from its 

bases ; then, IK=iiOM+ om), (1. 124), and ^k ^-V^K 

since circumferences are proportional to their / ^ y 

radii, dre. IK=i(^circ. OM -{- drc, om); <;^--------o^ 

therefore, 

area Mm = drc. IK X Min; 

that is, (he lateral area of a frustum of a cone of revoluiiongM equal 
to the drcumference of a section equidistant from its bases m/u^>Ked by 
it8 dant height 
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PROPOSITION VII.— THEOREM. 

28. The volume of any cone is equal to one-third of the pfoduct of 
its base by its altitude. 

Let the volume of the cone be denoted by 
V, its base by B, and its altitude by H, 

Let the volume of an inscribed pyramid be 
denoted by F', and its base by jB'; its alti- 
tude will also be jET, and we shall have 
(Vn. 64), 

r = iB'xff. 

When the number of lateral faces of the 
pyramid is indefinitely increased, F' approaches indefinitely to V, 
and jB' to jB; therefore, at the limit, we have 




V=iBx H, 
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29. CoroUary I. If the cone is a cone of revolution, let R be the 
radius of the base, then B = i^R\ and we have 

30. Corollary II. Let jR and r be the radii of the bases of two 
similar cones of revolution ; H and h their altitudes, V and v their 
volumes ; then, the generating triangles being similar, we have 





M B 






^~~ ——f 






h r 




and hence 








V U.B'.M B* E H* 


B* 






■"" A 




V ^ir .r' . h r' h A* 


r»' 



that is, similar cones of revolution are to each other as the cubes of their 
oMtudeSf or as the cubes of the radii of their bases, 

*■> 
■■ ^ PROPOSITION VIIL— THEOREM. 

31. A frustum of any cone is equivalent to the sum of three cones 

wliose common altitude is the altitude of the frustum, and whose bases 

are the lower hose, the upper base, and a mean proportional between 
the bases of thefrvstvm. 

Let V denote the volume of the frustum, y(^/*^ 

B its lower base, b its upper base, and h its y^ //^ 

altitude. /^-'''''''r^^ I 

Let F' denote the volume of an inscribed V '"-. / ,.^r"^ 
frustum of a pyramid, B' its lower base, and V 
its upper base; its altitude will also be \ and we shall havb 
(VII. 59), 

F' = i^(^' + 6' + /FF). 

When the number of lateral faces of the frustum of a pyramid is 
indefinitely increased, F', B' and b\ approach v indefinitely to F» -fi 
and by respectively ; therefore, at the limit, we have 

V=\h{B + b^VBb\ 
which is the algebraic expression of the theorem. 



V'J.^-t ^tl-i^'i^'/o 
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32. Corollary, If the frustum is that of a cone of revolution, and 
the radii of its bases are jR and r, we shall have 



and consequently, 



F=iw.A(i2» + r' + -Kr). 




THE SPHERE. 

38. Definition. A spherical segment is a portion of a sphere in- 
cluded between two parallel planes. 

The sections of the sphere made by the parallel planes are the 
bases of the segment ; the distance of the planes is the aJtitude of the 
segment 

Let the sphere be generated by the revolution of 
the semicircle EBF about the axis EF\ and let Aa 
and Bh be two parallels, perpendicular to the axis. 
The solid generated by the figure ABha is a spheri- 
cal segment ; the circles generated by Aa and Bb are 
its bases ; and ab is its altitude. 

If two parallels Aa and TE are taken, one of 
which is a tangent at E, the solid generated by the 
figure EAa is a spherical segment having but one 
base, which is the section generated by Aa, The segment is still in- 
cluded between two parallel planes, one of which is the tangent 
plane at -E, generated by the line ET. 

34. Definition, A zone is a portion of the surface of a sphere in- 
cluded between two parallel planes. 

The circumferences of the sections of the sphere made by the 
parallel planes are the bases of the zone ; the distance of the planes 
is its altitude. >. 

A zone is the curved surface of a spherical segment. 

In the revolution of the semicircle EBF about EFy an %rc AB 
generates a zone ; the points A and B generate the bases of the zone ; 
and the altitude of the zone is ab. 

An arc, EA, one extremity of which is in the axis, generates a 

24* 
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Stone of one base, which is the circumference described by the ex- 
tremity A. 

35. Definition. When a semicircle revolves about its diameter, the 
solid generated by any sector of the semicircle is called a apherieal 
sector. 

Thus, when the semicircle EBF revolves about EF^ the circular 
sector COD generates a spherical sector. 

The spherical sector is bounded by three curved surfaces ; namely, 
the two conical surfaces generated by the radii 0C7and OD, and the 
zone generated by the arc CD, This zone is called the base of the 
spherical sector. 

PROPOSITION IX.— LEMMA. 

36. The area of the surface generated by a straight line revolving 
about an aads in its plane, is equal to, the projection of the line on the 
axis multiplied by the circumference of the circle whose radius is the 
perpfmdicular erected ai the middle of the line and terminated by the 
axis 

Let AB be the straight line revolving about 
the axip XY; ab its projection on the axis ; 01 

the perpendicular to it, at its middle point /, -^a 

terminating in the axis ; then, i£X 

area AB = ab X circ, 01, ^ ---ir-^^^s^-- 

For, draw IK perpendicular, and AH par- 
allel to the axis. The area generated by AB is 
' that of a frustum of a cone ; hence (27), 

area AB = AB X d^c IK. 

Now the triangles ABH and lOKy having their sides perpendicular 
each to each, are similar (III. 33), hence 

AHoT ab:AB = IK: 01, 

or, since circumferences are proportional to their radii, 

ah : AR = drc, IK : circ. 01, 
whence 
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therefore. 



AB X drc IK= ab X drc 01, 



area AB = ab y, drc, OL 



If JlB is taken parallel to the axis, the result is 
the same, and in fact has already been proved, since 
in this case the surface generated is that of a cylin- 
der whose radius is 01 and whose altitude is ab (9). 



It 









u 
O 
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PROPOSITION X.— THEOREM. 

37. The area of a zone is equal to ihe product of Us attitude by the 
^reumferenee of a great circle. 

Let the sphere be generated by the revolution of 
the semicircle EBFahout the axis EF; and let the 
arc AD generate the zone whose area is required. 

Let the arc AD be divided into any number of 
equal parts, AB, BC, CD. The chords AB, BQ 
CD, form a regular broken line, which differs from a 
portion of a regular polygon only in this, that the 
arc subtended by one of its sides, as AB, is not 
necessarily an aliquot part of the whole circumfer- 
ence. The sides being equidistant from the centre, a circle described 
with the perpendicular 01, let fall from the centre upon any side, 
would touch all the sides and be inscribed in the regular broken line. 
Drawing the perpendiculars Aa, Bb, Cc, Dd, we have by the preced- 
ing Lemma, 

^ area AB = ab Y, drc, 01, 
area BC = bc X drc, 01, 
area CD = cd X drc Oly 

the sum of which is 




or 



area ABCD = (ah + be + cd) X dre, 01, 



area ABCD = ad X dre. OL 



This being true whatever the number of sides of the regular broken 
line, let that number be indefinitely increased ; then area ABCD, 



\ 
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generated by the broken line, approaches indefinitely to the area of 
the zone generated by the arc AD, and drc, 01 approaches indefi- 
nitely to drc. OE, or the circumference of a great circle ; hence, at 
the limit, we have 

area of zone AD = od X cifc OE, 

which establishes the theorem. 

38. Corollary I. Let 8 denote the surface of the zone whose alti- 
tude is jST, the radius of the sphere being R ; then, 

S = 2irRK 

39. Corollary II. Zones on the same sphere, or on equal spheres, 
are to each other as their altitudes. 

A 

40. Corollary III. Let the arc AD generate a zone ^^ 
of a single base ; its area is d/^-^^- 



tO 



Ad y^ Itz ,0A = Tz . Ad y^ AB = t: . AD^ (IIL 47); / 

that is, a zone of one base is equivalent to the circle \ 
whose radius is the chord of the generating arc of the \. 
zone, ^> 

B 

PROPOSITION XI.— THEOREM. . 

41. The area of the surface of a sphere is equal to the product of it8 
diameter by the circumference of a great circle. 

This follows directly from the preceding proposition, since the sur- 
face of the whole sphere may be regarded as a zone whose altitude is 
the diameter of the sphere. 

42. Corollary I. Let S denote the area of the sur&ce of a sphere 
whose radius is R ; then 

8=2nR X 2i2 = 47rjR*; 

that is, the surface of a sphere is equivalent to four greai circles, 

43. Corolla/ry II. Let S and 8^ be the surfaces of two spheres 
whose radii are jR and R ' ; then, 

8 ^ 47rJg' ^ (2Jg)' R' 

8' 47ri2'«~(2i2')'~"i2"' 
hence, the surfaces of two spheres are to each other c» the squares of 
their diameters, or as the squares of their radii. 
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PROPOSITION XII.— LEMMA. 

44. If a triangle revolves af^out an axis situated in its plane and 
passing through the vertex without crossing its surfacey the volume 
generated is equal to the area generated by the base muUiplied by one- 
third of the altitude. 

J jet ABC be the triangle revolving about an axis XY passing 
through the vertex A ; then, the volume generated is equal to the 
area generated by the base BC multiplied by one-third of the alti- 
tude AD. 

We shall distinguish three cases : 

Ist. When one of the sides of the triangle, as AB^ lies in the axis. 
(Figs. 1 and 2.) . 

Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 

C 





D 

Draw CE perpendicular to the axis. According as this perpen- 
dicular falls within the triangle (Fig. 1) or without it (Fig. 2), the 
volume generated is the sura or the difference of the cones generated 
by the right triangles -iCEand BCE, The volumes of these cones 
are (29), 

volACE=\i:. CE' X AE, 

vol. BCE = in. CE^ X BE; 

if we take their sum, we have in Fig. 1, AE + BE == AB; if we 
take their difference, we have in Fig. 2, AE — BE = AB ; there- 
fore, in either case, 

volABG=\n. CE'xAB = ln.CEX CEXAB; 

or, since CE X AB and BCX AD are each double the area of the 
triangle, (IV. 13), 

vol. ABC = in. CEX BCX AD. 

But - . CE X BC is the measure of the surface generated hj BC 
(24) ; therefore, 

vol. ABG= area BCXi AD. 
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2d. When the triangle has only the 
vertex A in the axis, and the hase BC 
when produced meets the axis in F 
(Fig. 3). 

The volume generated is then the 
difference of the volumes generated by the triangles A CF and ABF^ 
and, by the first case, these volumes are 

vol ACF=area FC X ^AD, 
vol, ABF = area FB X i^A 

the difference of which is 

vol. ABC = (area FC— area FB) X \AD = area BC X \AD. 

3d. When the triangle has only the vertex A in the axis, and the 
hase BC\a parallel to the axis (Figs. 4 and 5). 



Fig. 4. 



Fig. 5. 



O D 





The volume generated is the sum (Fig. 4), or the difference (Fig. 
6), of the volumes generated by the right triangles ABD and A CD, 

Draw JBJand CfiT perpendicular to the axis. The volume gener- 
ated by the triangle ABD is the difference of the volumes of the 
cylinder generated by the rectangle ADBH and the cone generated 
by the triangle ABH\ therefore, 

vol ABD = TT.AD^X BD — i^.AD*XBD = iK.I^xBD 
= 27t.ADX BDX^AD, 

or, since 2n . AD X BD is the lateral area of the 3ylinder gener^ 
ated by the rectangle AHBD (9), 

vol ABD = area BD X iAD; 
and in the same manner we have 



vol ACD = area CD X iAD. 
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Taking the sum of these (Fig. 4), or their difference (Fig. 5), we 

have 

vol. ABC= area BG X ^AD. 

llierefore, in all cases, the volume generated by the triangle is equal 
to the area generated by ij|f base multiplied by one-third of its 
altitude. 

PROPOSITION XIII.— THEOREM. 

>1 45. The volume of a spherical sector is equal to the area of the zone 
which forms its base multiplied by one-third the radius of the sphere. 

Let the sphere be generated by the revolution of 
the semicircle EBF ^ho\xi the axis EF\ and let the 
circular sector AOD generate a spherical sector 
whose volume is required. 

Inscribe in the arc AD a regular broken line 
ABGD, as in Proposition X., forming with the 
radii OA and OD a regular polygonal sector 
OABCD, Decompose this polygonal sector into 
triangles A OB, BOO, COD, by drawing radii to 
its vertices. Taking the sides AB, BC, CD, as bases, the perpen- 
dicular 01 from the centre upon any side is the common altitude 
of these triangles. 

The volume generated by the polygonal sector is the sum of the 
volumes generated by the triangles, and the volume generated by 
any triangle is equal to the area generated by its base multiplied by 
one-third of its altitude 0/(44); therefore, 

vol. OABCD = area ABCD X — • 

3 

When the number of sides of the regular polygonal sector is in- 
definitely increased, vol. OABCD approaches indefinitely to the 
volume of the spherical sector OAD, area ABCD to the area of the 
zone ADf and 01 to the radius OA of the sphere ; therefore, at the 
limit, we have 

vcL spherical sector OAD = zone A D y, iOA ; 

wbich establishes the theorem. 
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PROPOSITION XIV.— THEOREM. 

46. Tlie volume of a sphere is equal to the area of its surfa^se mvlh- 
plied by one-third of its radius.' 

This follows directly from the p're^^ing proposition ; for, if a cir- 
cular sector is increased until it becomes the semicircle which gener- 
ates the sphere, the spherical sector which it generates becomes the 
sphere itself, and its surface becomes the surface of the sphere. 

47. Corollary I. If V denotes the volume of a sphere whose radius 
is R, we have (42) 

Or, if 2> is the diameter of the sphere, whence i)' = (2-R)' = SE\ 

48. Corollary II. The volurries of two spheres are to each other as the 
cubes of their rodih or as the cubes ofr their diameters. 



PROPOSITION XV.— THEOREM. 

' 49. The solid generated by a circular segment revolving about a 
diameter exterior to it, is equivalent to one-sixth of the cylinder whose 
radius is the chord of the segment and whose altitude is the projection 
of that cliord on the axis. 

Let ANBIA be a circular segment revolving ^ — 

about the diameter JEF, and ab the projection of xr/Ki 

the chord AB on the axis. ThQ volume generated »£ *^^^\, 
is the difference of the volumes generated by the I ^ ""^ 
circular sector A OB and the triangle A OB, Draw- \ 
ing 01 perpendicular to AB, we have (45), (44), \ 

(38) and (36), \^ 

F 

vol. sph, sector A OB := zone AB X \ OA = f tt. OA*. ab^ 
vol, triangle A OB = area AB X i 01 = Jtt , 01' . oJ, ^ 

the difference of which gives 

voL segment ANB = |7r( OT — Q/') X oft. 
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But ^' — (JT = 21' = \IB'; hence 

voL segment ANB = ^w . AB^ . 06, 

which establishes the theorem, since n . AJ^^ . ab is the yolu.ne of the 
cylinder whose radius is AB %iid whose altitude is ab (13). 

PROPOSITION XVI.— THEOREM. 

60. The volume of a sphericcU segm^ent is equcd to the half sum of iU 
bases multiplied by its aUitade plus the volume of a sphere of uihiok 
thai aUUiude is the diameter. 

Let Aa and Bb be the radii of the bases of a 
spherical segment, and ab its altitude, so that the 
segment is generated by the revolution of the figure 
ANBba about the axis EF. 

The segment is the sum of the solid generated by 
the circular segment ANB and the frustum of a cone 
generated by the trapezoid ABba ; hence, denoting 
the volume of the spherical segment by F, we have 
C49) and (32), 

V= i^ . IS^ . ab, + i^ .{BP + la* + Bb . Aa) . ab. 

Drawing AH parallel to EF, we have BH = Bb — Aa, and 
hence 

SS* = Bb* + A^' — 2Bb. Aa, 
and * 




IF = 2[E' + Wa^ = W + BP + J^ — 2Bb.Aa. 
Sabstitnting this value of XS ^ we Vave, after reduction, 

F = i(« . 56' + TT .Aa) .ab + in.'^, 

which establishes the theorem, since tc .Bb* and n . 3o' represent the 
bases of the segment, and \n .ab^ ib the volume of the sphere whose 
diameter is ab (47). 

61. Corollary. Denoting the radii of the bases of the spherical 
legment by jB and r, and its altitude by h, we have, for its volume^ 

F= in(B* + r^)h + in.h\ 
IS T 
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If the point A coincides with E, the upper base becomes zero, and 
the solid generated becomes a segment of one base. Therefore, 
making r =r in the above expression, the volume of a spherical 
segment of one base is 

PROPOSITION XVIL— THEOREM. 

62. The volume of a spherical pyramid is equal to the area of its base 
multiplied by one-third of the radius of the sphere. 

For, let V denote the volume of a spherical pyramid, and s the 
area of the spherical polygon which forms its base. Let F, 8 and 
jB denote the vol tme, surface and radius of the sphere ; then 
(Vm. 104), 

^=|whence» = «X ^. 

V 

But ^ = \R (46) ; therefore, 
S 
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EXERCISES IN ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. 



In order to make these exercises progresfflve as to difficully, and to bring 
them &irly within the grasp of the stadent at the suooessiTe stages of his 
progress, many of them are aocompamed by diagrams in wludi the neoessaiy 
anxiliaiy lines are drawn, or by references to the articles in the G-eobietrt 
on whidi the exercise immediately depends, or by both. These aids are less 
and less freely given in the later exercises, and the student is finally left 
wholly to his own resources. 



GEOMETRY.— BOOK L 



THEOREMS. 



1. The snm of the three straight lines drawn from any point 
within a triangle to the three vertices, is less than the sum 
and greater than the half sum of the three sides of the tri- 
ang)6 (L as, 66). 



2. The medial line to any side of a triangle is less than the 
half sum of the other two sides, and greater than the excess 
of that half sum above half the third side (L 66, 67, 112). 



3. The snm of the three medial lines of a triangle is less 
than the perimeter (sum of the three sides), and greater than 
the semi-perimeter of the triangle. 



4 If from two points, A and B, on the same 
side of a straight line MN, straight lines, AF, BP^ 
are drawn to a point P in that line, making with it 
ecjual angles APM and BPN^ the sum of the lines 
AP9xA BP\& less than the sum of any other two 
lines, AQ and BQ^ drawn from A and B to any 
otiher point Q in MN{1, 38, 66). 





vy 



i:«^ 
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5. If from two points, A and B^ on opposite sides 
of a straight line JdN, straight lines J.P, BP, are 
drawn to a point Pin that line, making with it equal 
angles APN and BFN, the diflference of the lines 
AP and BP is greater than the diflference of any 
other two straight lines AQ and BQ^ drawn from A 
and B to any other point Q in JtfiV. 

6. The three straight lines joining the middle points of the sides of a tri 
angle divide the triangle into four equal triangles (L 122). 

D 



7. The straight line AE which bisects the angle ex- 
terior to the vertical angle of an isosceles triangle ABC^ 
is parallel to the base BC. 



8. In any right triangle, the straight line drawn from 
the vertex of the right angle to the middle of the hy- 
potenuse is equal to one-half the hypotenuse (L 121, 
38, 46). 

9. If one of the acute angles of a right triangle is double the other, the 
hypotenuse is double the shortest side (Ex. 8), (L 69, 86, 90). 

10. If ABC is any right triangle, and if from 
the acute angle A, AD is drawn cutting BC'm E 
and a parallel to AC in Z> so that ED = 2AB; 
then, the angle 2>^ (7 is one-third the angle BAC. 
(Ex. 8), (L 69, 86, 49). 





11. If BC 18 the base of an isosceles triangle ABC, and BD is drawn 
perpendicular to AC, the angle DBC is equal to one-hatf the angle J. 
(L 73). 



12. If from a variable point in the base of an isosceles tri- 
angle parallels to the sides are drawn, a parallelogram is formed 
whose perimeter is constant. 



13. If from a variable point P in the base of an isos- 
celes triangle ABC, perpendiculars, PM, PN, to the sides, 
are drawn, the sum of PM and iWis constant, and equal 
to the perpendicular from Cupon AB (L 104, 83). f 

What modification of this statement is required when Pis taken in BO 
produced? 




£X£BCIS£S. 
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14. If from any point within an equilateral triangle, per- 
pendiculars to the three sides are drawn, the sum of these 
lines is constant, and equal to the perpendicular from any 
vertex upon the opposite side (Ex. 13). 



"What modification of this statement is required when the point is taken 
wUhaut the triangle? 




15. If ABC is an equilateral triangle, and if JBD and 
CD bisect the angles B and (7, the lines DE, DFy paral- 
lel to AB, ACi respectively, divide BC into three equal 
parts. 




\/ 



16. The locus of aU the points which are equally distant from two inter- 
secting straight lines consists of two perpendicular lines (L 126, 25). 

What is the locus of all the points which are equally distant from two 
parallel lines? 



17. Let the three medial lines of a triangle ABC 
meet in 0. Let one of them, AD^ be produced to G, 
making DG= DO, and join CG. Then, the sides of 
the triangle OCG are, respectively, two-thirds of the 
medial Imes of ABC (L 134). 

Also, if the three medial lines of the triangle OCG 
be drawn, they will be respectively equal to iAB, iBC 
BsidiAC 




4 



18. In any triangle ABC, if AD is drawn perpen- 
dicular to BC, and AE bisecting the angle BAC, the 
angle DAE is equal to one-half the difference of the 
angles jS and C(L 68). 



19. K jBJE7 bisects the angle jB of a triangle ABC, 
and CEhisects the exterior angle ACD, the angle E 
is equal to one-half the angle A. 




20. If from the diagonal BD of a square ABCD, BE is 
eat off equal to BC, and EF is drawn perpendicular to BD, 
thai, DE= EF= FC 
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2\. Jf E and jPare the middle points of the oppo- 
sir-e sides, AD, BC, of a parallelogram ABCD, the 
straight lilies BE, i)F, trisect the diagonal AG» 



22. The sum of the four lines drawn to the vertices of a quadrilateral jBx)m 
any point except the intersection of the diagonals, is greater than the sum 
of the diagonals. 

' 23. The straight lines joining the middle points of 
the adjacent sides of any quadrilateral, form a paral- 
lelogram whose perimeter is equal to the sum of tiie 
diagonals of the quadrilateral (L 122). 




24. The intersection of the straight lines 
which join the middle points oi opposite sides 
of any quadiilateral, is the middle point of the 
straight line which joins the middle points of 
the diagonals (L 122, 108, 109). 





25. The four bisectors of the angles of a 
quadrilateral form a second quadrilateral, the 
opposite angles of which are supplementary. 



If the first quadrilateral is a parallelogram, the second is a rectaogle. K 
tihe first is a rectangle, the second is a square. 

A B D 

26. A parallelogram is a [Symmetrical figure with re- /\^^/ 



spect to its centre (intersection of the diagonals), (I. 140). 



M F 



27. If in a parallelogram ABGD, E and G are 
any two symmetrical points in the sides AD, BG, 
and F and H any two symmetrical points in the 
sides AB, DG^ the figure EFGH is a parallelo- 
gram concentric with ABGD, 



28. If the diameters (I. 140) EG, FH, joining symmetrical 
points in the opposite sides of a square ABGD, are perpen- 
dicular to each other, the lines joining their extremities form 
% seooDd square, EFGH, concentiic with ABGD, 




M D 




O ^ O 
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PROBLEM. 

29. A tnUurd-baD is placed at anj point Pot a rectengular table ABCp, 
In what direcUon moat it be struck to cause it to return to the 
ttme point P, after impinging soccesavelf on the four ddes of 
the table, the ball, before and after imping^ on a mde, moving 
in lines which make equal angles with the side? 

What is the length of the whole path desoribed by the ball? 
Show that it is the shortest path that can be deaoribed by the 
ball touohing the four sides and returning to the same pointy 



GEOMETRY.-«00K IL 
THEOREMB. 
30. The drcle ia a symmetrical figore with leapeot ti 
with respect to its centre. 



- SI. If P is aay point within a drale whose centre U 0, 
and APOB is the diameter through P, then, AP ia the 
least, and PB the greatest, distance from P to the oir- 



32. Prove the correctness of the follow- 
ing method of drawing a tangent to a given 
drcamfereDoe 0, from a given point A 
without it 

With radius AO and centre A, describe 
naKK BOB'. With centre 0, and radios 
eqnal to the diameter of the given circle, 
densribe arcs intersecting the first in B and 
B'. Jean OB, OB', intersecting the 
given orcumferenoe in T, T'. Then AT, 
A T', are (aogent^ 



83. He biaectorB of the angles 
the oppodtfl mdes (produced) of 
qnadiHateral intersect at light angli 
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34. If firom the middle point ^ of an arc BC^ any 
chords AD^ AE are drawn, intersecting the chord BC 
in F and G^ FDEG is an inscriptible quadrilate- 
ral (n. ^9. ) 




i- 



35. If A^B^C^ is a triangle inscribed 
in another triangle ABC^ the three cir- 
cumferences circumscribed about the tri- 
angles ^5^ C^ BA'C, GA'B', inter- 
sect in a common point P, 

Let P be the intersection of two of the 
circumferences, and prove that the third 
must pass through P (IL 99). 



36. The perpendiculars ^m the angles upon the oppofidte mdes of a tri- 
angle are the bisectors of the angles of the triangle formed by joining the 
feet of the perpendiculars (IL 58, 99). 




37. If two circumferences are tangent internally, and the radius of the 
larger is the diameter of the smaller, then, any chord of the larger drawn 
from the point of contact is bisected by the circumference of the smaller. 
(IL 15). 



38. If A OB is any given angle at the centre of 
a circle, and if BC can be drawn, meeting AO 
produced hi C, and the circumference in />, so 
that C£> shall be equal to the radius of the circle, 
then, the angle C will be equal to one-third the 
angle A OB, 




Note. There is no method known of drawing BC, under these conditions, 
and with the use of straight lines and circles only, A OB being any given 
angle : so that the trisection of an angle, in general, is a problem that cannot 
be solved by elementary geometry. 



39. If ABC is an equilateral triangle inscribed in 
a circle, and P any point in the arc J? (7, then PA=^ 
PB + PC. 





EXERCISES 



40. If a triangle ABC is formed by the 
intersection of three tangents to a circumfer- 
ence, two of which, AM and AN, are fixed, 
while the third BG touches the circumference 
at a variable point P, prove that the perimeter 
of tlie triangle ABC is constant, and equal to 
AM + AN,ot2AN. 

Also, prove that the angle BOC is constant 




41. IT .i4.B6'' is a triangle inscribed in a drole, and 
from the middle point D of the &tQ BC & perpen- 
dicular .Z>£f is drawn to AB\ then, (II. 57), {I. 87), 

AE^iUB + AC], BE=b{AB-AO. 

If the perpendicular lyE' is drawn from the 
middle point i>' of the are BAG, then 

AE' = i(AB—AC), BE'=UAB + AC). 

Also join AD and draw the diameter Diy ; then, 
the angle ADiy ia equal to one-half the difference of the angles AGB and 
ABG. 




42. If two straight lines are drawn through the point of contact of ti 
circles, the chords of the intercepted arcs are parallel. 



43. Two ^rdes are tangent internally at P, and a chord AB of the larger 
circle tooohes the smaller at C; prove that PC bisects the angle APB 
(IL 62). 



44. If through P, one of the points of in- 
terseotdon of two drcumferences, any 'two 
Beofuits, APB, GPS, are drawn, the straight 
lines; AC, DB, joining the extremities of the 
secants, make a constant angle E, equal to 
the angle MPN formed by the tangents at P. 




46. B through one of the points of intersection of two drcumferences, a 
diameter of each drcle is drawn, the straight line which joins the extremities 
of these diameters passes through the other point of intersection, is parallel 
to the tine joining the centres, and is longer tlian any other line drawn 
through a point of intersection and terminated by the two circumferences. 



.^^. 
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4ti. The f^t, a, b, e, of the perpeDdicnlan let hi. 
From anjr poiot /* in a drcmiifereDce on the mdea 
of an inscribed triangle ABC, are in a etnught line. 

Join ab, be, and prove that the an^e abC= the 

angle Abe (IL S9]. 



47. Ifeqiulat«raltriangle8^£(?', 
SCA', CAB', are eonstrueted on 
the ades of any triangle ABC: 
1st The ciremnferencea drcumscrib* 
ed about the equilateral triangles in- 
tersect in the same point P; 2d. The 
Btraight lines AA', BB', GC, are 
equal and intersect in P; 3d. The 
centres of the three circumferences 
are the vertices of an equilateral tri- 
angle OK/O". 



48. The inscribed and the three escribed circles of a triangle ABC 
bemg drawn, as in the figure on p. 86, let D, IX, D", D"', be the four 
points of contact on the same side BC. Designate the sidr BC, oppotdte 
to the angle A, by a, the ride AG by b, and the side AB by c; and let 

t = i [a + b + c). Prove the following properties : 




BD" 


= CD" 


'=«, 


DD" =Iy"D': 


BB"' 


■ = OB" 


= *— a, 


DD"- -lyD" 


3D 


-ciy 


= •-6, 


DD- ~b-^ 


BV 


= CD 


= •— «, 


D"^D" = b + c. 



Also, let a circumference be dreumscribed about the triangle .^£(7. Prove 
that this drcumference bisects each of the six lines 00', 00", OC", 
CO", 0"0"', O'"0'\ and that the points of bisection are the centres 
of circumferences that may be circumscribed abont the qoadrilaterals 
BOGC, COAO", AOBO"', ABO'O", BC0"0"', CAO'"0', rt- 



FmaJly, designating the radius of the nireumscribed drde by R ; the radius 
of the inscribed circle by r ; the radii of the escribed circles by r', r", r"' ; 
the perpendiculars from the centre of the circumscribed drele to the tluw 
ades by p', p", p"' ; prove the following relations : 

T' + r"+ r'" = 4:S + r, 
p'+p"-i-p"'= R + r. 



EXEBOISEd. 
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LOCI. 

49. Find the locus of the centre of a circumference which passes through 
two given points. 

50. Find the locus of the centre of a circumference which is tangent to two 
giyen straight lines. 

51. Find the locus of the centre of a circumference which is tangent to 
a given straight line at a given point of that line, or to a given circumfer- 
ence at a given point of that circumference. 

52. Find the locus of the centre of a circumference passing through a given 
point and ha\'ing a given radius. 

53. Find the locus of the centre of a circumference tangent to a given 
stndght line and having a given radius. 

54. Find the locus of the centre of a drcumference of given radius, tan- 
gent externally or internally to a given circumference. 

o 



55. A straight line JdN, of given length, is 
placed with its extremities on two given perpen- 
dicular lines, ABy CB\ find the locus of its 
middle point P (Ex. 8). 




56. A straight line of given length is inscribed in a given drcle ; find the 
locus of its middle point 



57. A straight line is drawn through a given point 
il, intersecting a given circumference in B and C] 
find the locus of the middle point, jP, of the inter- 
cepted chord BC, 

Note tlie special case' in which the point ^ is dn 
the given oiream£9Jeqoe.- 





58. From any point A in 'a given circumference, a straight line AP of 
fixed length is drawn parallel to a given line MN\ find the locus of the 
extremity P, 

59. Upon a given base BC^ a triangle ABCi& constructed having a given 
vertical angle A\ find the locus of the intersection of the perpendiculars 
fVom the vertioeB of this triangle upon the opposite sides (11. 97). 



> 
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60. The angle ACB is any inscribed angle in a 
given segment of a circle ; ilC is produced to P, 
making CP equal to GB: find the locus of P. 




61. Prom one extremity ^ of a fixed diameter 
AB^ any chord AC \& drawn, and at (7 a tangent 
CD, From B, a perpendicular BD to the tan- 
gent is drawn, meeting ACm P. Find the locus 
of P. 




N. 



62. A triangle ABC is given, right angled at A, 
Any perpendicular, EF^ to BC, la drawn, cutting AB 
in 2>, and CA in F. Find the locus of P, the inter- 
section of BF and CD. 




63. The base BC of & triangle is given, and the me- 
dial line BEj from ^, is of a given length. Find the 
locus of the vertex A. 

Draw ^0 parallel to EB. Since B0= BC, is a 
fixed point ; and since AG = 2 BE, GA is a constant 
distance. 




64. An angle BAC is given in position, and 
points B and C are taken in its sides so that 
AB -\- AC shall be a given constant length. Find . 
the locus of the centre of the circle circumscribed 
about the triangle ABC (Ex. 41). 

Also, if the points B and C are so taken that 
AB — ^1 C is a given constant length, find the locus 
of the centre of the circle circumscribing ABC 
(Ex. 41). 

Also find the locus of the middle point of BC, 

65. The base BCof & triangle ABCia given in position, and t^e vertiott 
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angle J is of a given magnitude ; find the loci of the centres of the inscribed 
and escribed circles. 

In the figure, p. 86, we have the angles BOC=W + iA, £(/€ = 
180° — ^OC=90° — J^ Ba'C=Ba''0=iA. 

The loci are circumferences whose centres lie in the circumference of the 
circle circumscribed about ABC. 

66. Find the locus of all the points the sum of the distances of each of 
which from two given straight lines is a given constant length (Ex. 13). 

Show that the locus consists of four straight lines forming a rectangle. 

67. Find the locus of all the points the difference of the distances of each 
of which from two given straight lines is a given constant length (Ex. 13). 

Show that the locus consists of parts of four straight lines whose intersec-* 
tions form a rectangle. 

68. K in Ex. 66 by sum is understood algebraic sum, and distances falling 
on opposite sides of the same line have opposite algebraic signs, show that 
Ex. 66 includes Ex. 67, and the locus consists of the whole of four indefinite 
lines whose intersections form a rectangle. 

PROBLEMS. / 

The most useftd general precept that can be given, to aid the student in 
his search for the solution of a problem, is the following. Suppose the 
problem solved, and construct a figure accordingly: study the properties of 
this figure, drawing auxiliary lines when necessary, and endeavor to discover 
the dependence of the problem upon pre^'iousl3' solved problems. This is an 
analysis of the problem. The reverse process, or synthesis^ then furnishes a 
construction of the problem. In the analj^sis, the student* s ingenuity will be 
exercised especially in drawing usefiil auxiliary lines ; in the synthesis, he will 
often find room for invention in combining in the most simple form the 
several steps suggested by the analysis. 

The analysis frequently leads to the solution of a problem by the intersec- 
tion of loci. The solution may turn upon the determination of the position 
of a particular point By one condition of the problem it may appear that 
this required point is necessarily one of the points of a certain line ; this line 
is a locus of4lie point satisfying that condition. A second condition of the 
problem may fiimish a second locus of the point ; and the point is then fully 
determined, being the intersection of the two loci 

Some of the following problems are accompanied by an analysis to illa«- 
Urate the process. 

69. A. triangle ABC being given, to draw BU parallel 
to the base BC so that DE= DB + EC. 

Analysis. Suppose the problem solved, and that DE is 
the required parallel. Since DE= DB -{- EC, we may 
divide it into two portions, DP smd PE, respectively equal 
to DB and EC Join PB, PC Then we have the 
angle DBP= DPB = PBC\ therefore, the line PB bi- 
sects the angle ABC In the same manner it is shown that CP bisects 
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the angle AGB. The point jP, then, lies in each of the bisectors of the 
base angles of the triangle, and is therefore the intersection of these bisectors. 
Hence we derive the following construction. 

Construction, Bisect the angles B and C by straight lines. Through the 
intersection P of the bisectors, draw the line DPE parallel to BC This 
line satisfies the conditions. For we have, by the construction, the angle 
DBP=PBC= BPD\ therefore, PD = I)B; and in the same manner, 
PE=EG\ hence, DE=DB + EC. 



We have, however, tacitly assumed that DE is 
to be drawn so as to cut the sides of the triangle 
ABC between the vertex and the base. Suppose 
it drawn cutting AB and AC produced. Then the 
siiino analy-5is shows that the point P is found by 
bisecting the exterior angles CBD, BCE. Thus 
the problem has two solutions, if the position of 
DE is not limited to one side of the base BC> 




. F' 




70. To determine a point whose 
distances from two given inter- 
secting straight lines, AB, A^B^, 
are given. 

Analysis. The locus of all the 
points which are at a given dis- 
tance from AB consists of two 
parallels to AB, CE and DF, 

each at. the given distance from AB, The locus of all the points at a given 
distance from A^B^ consists of two parallels, C^E^ and IVF^y each at the 
given distance from A^B\ The required point must be in both lod, and 
therefore in their intersection. There are in this case four intersections of 
the loci, and the problem has four solutions. 

Construction. At any point of AB, as A, erect a perpendicular CD, and 
make AC =^ AD = the given distance from AB ; through C. and D draw 
parallels to AB. In the same manner, draw parallels to A^B^ at the given 
distance A^C^ = A^D^. The intersection of the four parallels determines 
tJie four points Pi, P^, P^, P4, each of which satisfies the conditions. 



71. Given two perpendiculai's, ^-6 and CD, inter- 
secting in 0. To construct a square, one of whose 
angles shall coincide with one of the right angles at 0, a '%[ '\ i — b 

and the vertex of the opposite angle of the square 
shall lie on a given straight line EF. (Two solutions. ) 
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72. In a given rbomlms, ABGD^ to inscribe 
a square EFGK (Ex. 71.) 




73. In a given straight line, to find a point equaDy distant Irom two given 
points withont tlie line. 

74. To construct a sqnare, given its diagonal. 

75. In a given square, to inscribe a square of given magnitude. 

76. From two given points on the same side of a given straight line, tc 
draw two straight lines meeting in the given straight line and making equal 
angles with it. (Ex. 4. ) 

77. Through a given point P within a given angle, to draw a straight line, 
terminated b^ the sides of the angle, which shall be bisected at P. 

78. Given two straight lines which cannot be produced to their intersec- 
tion, to draw a third which would pass through their intersection and bisect 
their contained angle. 

79. Through a given point, to draw a straight line making equal angles 
with two given straight lines. 

80. Given the middle point of a chord in a given circle, to draw the 
chord. 

81. To draw a tangent to a given circle which shall be parallel to a given 
straight line. 

82. In the prolongation of any given chord AB of a circle, to find a point 
P, such that the tangent PT^ drawn from it to the circle, shall be of a given 
length. 

83. To draw a tangent to a given circle, such that its segment intercepted 
between the point of contact and a given straight Une shall have a given 
length. 

In general, there are four solutions. Show when there will be but three 
solutions, and when but two ; also, when no solution is possible. 

84. Through a given point within or without a given circle, to draw a 
straight line, intersecting the <drcumference, so that the intercepted chord 
shall have a given length. (Two solutions. ) 

85. Through a given point, to draw a straight line, intersecting two given 
circumferences, so that the portion of it intercepted between the circumfer- 
ences shall have a given length. (Two solutions. ) 

86. In a given circle, inscribe a chord of a given length which produced 
bhall be tangent to another given circle. 

87. Construct an angle of 60**, one of 120**, one of 30°, one of 150**, one 
of 45° and one of 135°. 

88. To find a point within a given triangle, such that the three straight 
lines drawn from it to the vertices of the triangle shall make three equal 
angles with each other. 

When will the problem be impossible ? 

89. Construct a parallelogram, given, 1st, two adjacent sides and one diago- 

2«« U 
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nal ; 2d, one side and the diagonals ; 3d, the diagonals and the angle they 
contain. 

90. Construct a triangle, given the base, the angle opposite 'to the base, 
and the altitude. 

Analysis, Suppose BAC to be the required tri- 
angle. The side BC being fixed in position and 
magnitude, the vertex ^ is to be determined. One 
locus of J. is an are of a segment, described upon 
AB, containing the given angle. Another locus of 
^ is a straight line MN drawn parallel to jS (7, at a distance fiom it equal 
to the given altitude. Hence the position of A will be found by the inter- 
section of these two loci, both of which are readily constructed. 

limitation. If the given altitude were greater tiian the perpendicular 
distance from the middle of BC to the arc BAC, the arc would not inter- 
sect the line MN, and there would be no solution possible, v 

The Umits of the data, within which the solution of any problem is pos- 
sible, should always be determined. 

91. Construct a triangle, given the base, the medial line to the base, and 
the angle opposite to the base. 

92. Construct a triangle, given the base, an angle at the base, and the sum 
or diflference of the other two sides. 

Analysis, On the sides of the given angle, jB, take 
BC = given base, and BD = given sum or difference 
of the sides. Join CD, The problem is reduced to 
drawing, from C, a line CA, which shall cut BD, or 
BD produced, in a point A, so that CA shall be equal 
to AD, which is obviously effected by making the angle DCA = the angle 

ADC, 

If, when the difference of AB and AC ia given, ^C is to be the greater 
side, BD = AC — AB is to be taken in AB produced through B, 

93. Construct a triangle, given the base, the angle opposite to the base, 
and the sum or difference of the other two sides. 

Analysis, Suppose ABC is the required triangle. 
First, when the simi of AB and AC \b given, produce 
BA to D, making BD = AB^-AC Join CD, The 
angle D is one-half of BA C, and is therefore known. 
Hence the following construction. Make an angle / 

BDC equal to one-half the given angle. Take 
DB = given sum of sides. From B as centre, and with radius equal to tfie 
given base, describe an arc cutting DC in C, Draw CA, mftVing the 
angle DCA = the angle BDC, 

Secondly, when the difference of AB and AC ia given; take BD^ ^ 
AB — AC, and join CD^. The angle AD^C is one-half the supplement 
of BAC, and hence the construction can readily be found. 

This problem can also be solved by an application of Ex. 41. 
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94. Construct a triangle, given the base, the sum or difference of the other 
two sides, and the difference of the angles at the base. 

Analysis, In the preceding figure, the angle BCiy = } {ACB — ABG\ 
and BCD = 90® + BCD' ; and hence a construction can readily be found. 

95. Construct a triangle, given, 1st, two angles and the sum of two sides ; 
2d, two angles and the perimeter. 

96. Construct a triangle, given, 

1st Two sides and one medial line 
2d. One side and two medial lines ; 
3d. The three medial lines. 

See Ezerdse 17. 

97. Construct a triangle, given an angle, the bisector of that angle, and 
the perpendicular from that angle to the opposite side. 

98. Construct a triangle, given the middle points of its sides. 

99. Construct a triangle, given the feet of the perpendiculars from the 
Angles on the opposite sides. (Ex. 36. ) 

100. Construct a triangle, given the perimeter, one angle, and one 
altitude. 

101. Construct a triangle, given an angle, together with the medial line 
and the perpendicular from that angle to the opposite side. 

102. Construct a triangle, given the base, the sum or the difference of the 
other two sides, and the radius of the inscribed circle. (Ex. 48. ) 

103. Construct a triangle, given the centres of the three escribed circles. 

104. Construct a triangle having its vertices on two given concentric cir- 
cumferences, its angles being given. 

105. Divide a given arc into two parts such that the sum of their chords 
shall be a given length. (Ex. 41.) 

106. Construct a square, given the sum or the difference of its diagonal 
and dde. (Ex. 20. ) 

107. With a given radius, describe a circumference, 1st, tangent to two 
given straight lines ; 2d, tangent to a given straight line and to a given cir- 
cumference ; 3d, tangent to two given circumferences ; 4th, passing through 
a given point and tangent to a given straight line ; 5th, passing through a 
given point and tangent to a given circumference ; 6th, having its centre on a 
given straight line, or a given circumference, and tangent to a given straight 
line, or to a given circumference. (Exs. 52, 53, 54. ) 

108. Describe a circumference, 1st, tangent to two given straight lines, and 
touching one of them at a given point (Exs. 50, 51) ; 2d, tangent to a given 
(arcumference at a given point and tangent to a given straight line ; 3d, tan- 
gent to a given straight line at a given point and tangent to a given cir- 
cumference (Ex. 51) ; 4th, passing through a given point and tangent to a 
given straight line at a given point ; 5th, passing through a given point and 
tangent to a given circumference at a given point. 

109. Draw a straight line equally distant from three given points. 
When will there be but three solutions, and when an indefinite number of 

Rolutions? 
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110. Describe a drcumference equally distant from four given points ; the 
distance from a point to the drcumference being measured on a radius, <st 
radius produced. 

In general there are four solutions. If three of the given points are ia a 
straight line, one of the four circumferences becomes a straight line. 




111. An angle A is given in position, and a point 
P in its plane. It is required to draw a straight line 
through P, intersecting the sides of the angle and 
forming a triangle ABC of a given perimeter. 
(Ex.40.) 



112. With a given point as a centre, describe a cirde which shall be 
divided by a given straight line into segments containing given angles. 

113. Through a given point without a given drde, draw a secant, so that 
the portion of it without the drde shall be equal to the portion within. 
(Ex. 96.) 



114. Inscribe a straight line MN, of given 
length, between two given straight lines AB, 
CD, and parallel to a given straight line UF. 




115. Inscribe a straight line of given length between two given drcumfer 
ences, and parallel to a given straight line. 

116. Through P, one of the points of intersection of two drcumferenoes 
draw a straight line, terminated by the circumferences, which shall be bi 
sected iaP. 

117. Through one of the points of intersection of two circumferences, 
draw a straight line, terminated by the circumferences, which shall have a 
given length. 

118. Given two parallels AB, CD, and two other parallels A^B^, C^D^, 
mdined to the first ; through a given point P, in their plane, draw a straight 
line such that the portion of it intercepted between the parallels AB, CD, 
shall be equal to the portion of it intercepted between the parallels A^B^, 
CD", (Ex. 77.) 

119. Prom two given points, A, B, on the same side of a given straight 
line MNy draw straight lines, meeting in a point P of MN, so that the angle 
APM shall be equal to double the angle BPN, 

^- --lysis. The solution of Exercise 76, suggests the possible advantage of 
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employing the ftymmetaical point of one of the given points. Let B^ be 

the symmetrical point of B with respect 

to MN (I. 135). Join B'P and produce 

it toward E, Then, since APM=^ 

2 BPN= 2 B'PN = 2 MPE, B'PE bi- 

sects t^e angle APM. Therefore, the 

problem is reduced to finding a point 

P in MN such that B'PE shall bisect the angle APM. With B' as centre 

describe an arc through J., cutting MN in C The perpendicular ^^J^upon 

AGi evidently intersects MN in the required point 

120. With the vertices of a given triangle as centres, describe three dr- 
cnmferences each of which shall be tangent to the other two. (Four solu- 
tions.) (Ex. 48.) 

121. Construct a quadrilateral, given its four sides and the straight line 
joining the middle points of two opposite sides. (Ex. 24.) 

122. Construct a pentagon, given the middle points of its sides. 

The middle points of all the diagonals can be determined by the principle 
of Ex. 23. 

123. find a point in a given straight line, such that tangents drawn from 
it to two given circumferences shall make equal angles with the line. (Four 
solutions:) Compare Ex. 76. 

124. K a figure is moved in a plane, it may be brought from one position 
to any other, by revolving it about a certain fixed point (that is, by causing 
each point of Uie figure to move in the circumference of a circle whose centre 
is the fixed point)^ Find that point, for two given positions of the figure. 



GEOMETRY.— BOOK DX 

THEOREMS. 

125. If three parallels AAfy BB', CC\ intercept on two 
staraight lines J. (7, A^C\ the segments AB and BC^ or 
AfB^ and B^C^^ in a given ratio m : n, that is, if 

AB : BC-= A'B' : B'C = m : n; 

then, (m + «). BB' = n.AA' + m. CG\ 

(DX 25, 10.) 



126. In any triangle ABGi if ^"^ ^^ vertex A^ 
AE is drawn to the circumference of the circumscribed 
oirde, and AD to the base BC^ making the angles 
CAE and BAD equal to each other, then (DX 25), 

ABXAC=ADXAR 
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127. From the preceding theorem, deduce as a cord- 
kry the following : In any triangle ABCy if from the 
vertex A^ AE is drawn bisecting the angle A^ meeting 
the circumference of the dicomscribed drde in ^and 
the base BG in 2>, then 

ABXAG==ADXAE. 

Also deduce (HL 65). 

128. If ABGD is a given parallelogram, and AN a variable straight line 
drawn through A cutting BG m M and GD in N\ then, the product 
5Jf.i>JV is constant (111.25.) 

129. K ABGD is any parallelogram, and from any point P in the diago- 
nal -4 C (or in J. C produced) FM is drawn cutting BA in Jf, BG in iV, 
AD'mM' and DC'mN'] then, PM.PN= PM\PN\ (IIL 25.) 

130. K a square DEFG is inscribed in a righc triangle ABG, so that a 
side DE coincides with the hypotenuse BG (the vertices F and G being in 
the sides AG and AB) ; then, the side DE is a mean proportional between 
the segments BD and EG of the hypotenuse, (m. 25.) 

131. K a straight line AB is divided at G and D so that AB.AJ) = 

AG^y and if from A any straight line AE is drawn equal to AG\ then, EG 
bisects the angle DEB, (HI. 10, 32, 23.) 

132. If a, b, c, denote the three perpendiculars from the three vertices of 
a triangle upon any straight line MN in its plane, and p the perpendicular 
from the intersection of the three medial lines of the triangle upon the same 
straight line MN\ then, (Ex. 125,) 

q±h±c 
^ 3 

133. If ABG and A^BG are two triangles having a common base BG 
and their vertices in a line AA^ parallel to the base, and if any parallel to 
the base cuts the sides AB and ji6^ in D and E, and the sides A'^B and 
A'GmD'sLndE'; \kQnDE = D'E\ 

134. K two sides of a triangle are divided proportionally, the straight 
lines drawn from corresponding points of section to the opposite angles inter- 
sect on the line joining the vertex of the third angle and the middle of tiie 
third side. 

135. The difference of the squares of two sides of any triangle is equal to 
the difference of the squares of the projections of these sides on the tlurd 
side. (m. 48.) 

136. If from any point in the plane of a polygon, perpendiculars are drawn 
to all the sides, the two sums of the squares of the alternate segments of the 
sides are equal. (Ex. 135. ) 

137. If is the centre of the circle circumscribed about a triangle ABG^ 
and P is the intersection of the perpendiculars from the angles upon the 
opposite sides ; the perpendicular frx)m upon the side BG ia equal to one- 
half the distance AP (I. 132), (m. 25, 30.) 
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138. In any triangle, the oentare of the ciicomscribed drde, the interseo- 
lioii of the medial lines, and the intersection of the perpendiculars from the 
angles npon die opposite sides, are in the same straight line ; and the dis* 

•4ioe of the first point from the second is one-half the distance of the second 
xmi the third. 

139. If d denotes the distance of a point P from the centre of a circle, 
-ud r the radins ; and if any straight line drawn through P cuts the cir- 
funference in the points A and B\ then, the product PA,PB is equal to 
A — ^a if Pis within the drde, and to d* — r* if Pis without the drde. 

140. In any quadrilateral, the sum of the squares of the diagonals is equal 
to twice the sum of the squares of the straight lines joining the middle points 
«f the opposite sidea (IQ. 64) and (Ex. 23.) 

141. In any quadrilateral ABCD inscribed in a dr- ^ 

de, the product of the diagonals is equal to the sum 

of the products of the opposite sides ; that is, />> 

AC.DB = AD.BC + AB.DC. 

(Make the angle DAIJ=BAC, and prove that 
AD.BC= AC.DB, and AB,DC= AC.BK) 

142. In an inscribed quadrilateral ABCD, if P is the intersection of the 
diagonals AC and BD ; then 

. • ctcD = FC' ^^^"-^ 

143. In an inscribed quadrilateral ^^(72>, 

AD.AB-\'CB.CD ^AC 
BA.BC+DA.DC BD' 

144. In an inscribed quadrilateral, the product of the perpendiculars let 
fall fit)m any point of the circumference upon two opposite sides is equal to 
the product of the perpendiculars let &I1 from the same point upon the other 
two fiddes. (UL 65.) 

145. If from a point P in a circumference, 
any chords PA, PB, PC, are drawn, and any 
straight fine MN parallel to the tangent at P, 
cutting the chords (or chords produced) in a, 
h, c; then, the products PA, Pet, PB.Pb^ 
PCPc, are equal 

146. If two tangents are drawn to a circle at the extremities of a diameter, 
the portion of any third tangent intercepted between them is divided at its 
point of contact into segments whose product is equal to the square of the 
radius. 

147. If on a diameter of a cirde two points are taken equally distant from 
the centre, the sum of the squares of the distances of any point cf the dr* 
csosaSar&xe from these two points is constant 
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148. If a point P on the dicomference of a circle is taken as the centra 
of a second cirde, and any tangent is drawn to the second caide cutting the 
first in M and iV; then, the product JPM.FN is constant 

149. The perpendicular &om any point of a circumference upon a diord is 
a mean proportional hetween the perpendiculars from the same point upon 
the tangents drawn at the extremities of the chord. 

150. K AB is the chord of a quadrant of a circle whose centre is O, and 
any chord MN paraUel to AB cuts the radii OA, OB in F and Q ; then 

SF* -h TR^ = IB\ {JJL 48) and (Ex. 139.) 

151. If ABCD is any parallelogram, and any drcumference is descrihed 
passing through A and cutting AB^ AC^ AD, in the points F, O, Hy re- 
spectively; then 

AFAB + AH.AD = AG,Aa 

152. In any isosceles triangle, the square of one of the equal &ddes is eitual 
to the square of any straight line drawn from the vertex to the hase plus the 
product of the segments of the hase. 

153. If A and B are the centres of two circles which touch at C, and Pis 
a point at which the angles AlFG and BFC are equal, and if from F Ian- 
gents FD and FE are drawn to the two circles ; then, 

PD, FE=FU\ (m. 21 and 66. ) 

154. K two circles touch each other, secants drawn through their point of 
contact and terminatiDg in the two circumferences aie divided proportionally 
at the point of contact 

155. If two circles are tangent externally, the portions of their common 
tangent included hetween the points of contact is a mean proportional be- 
tween the diameters of the circles. 

156. Two circles are tangent internally at A, and from any point P in the 
circumference of the exterior circle a tangent FM is drawn to the interior 
circle ; prove that the ratio FA : FM is constant 

157. If two circles intersect in the points A and B, and through A any 
secant CAB is drawn terminated by the circumferences at C and D, 
the straight lines BC and BD are to each other as the diameters of the 
circles. 

158. If a fixed circumference is cut by any circumference .which passes 
through two fixed points, the common chord passes through a fixed point 

159. Two chords AB and CD, perpendicular to each other, intersect in a 
point P either within or without the circle, and the line OF is drawn from 
the centre 0. Prove that if i> is the diameter of the dide, 

TA'-\'FB^-\'W + FD* = 2>», 
•nd JB* -f CD^ + 4UF* = 22>«. 
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160. If any number of circumferences pass through the same two points, 
and if through one of these points any two straight lines are drawn, the cor- 
responiing segments of these lines intercepted between the circumferences 
are proportional. 

161. If a triangle ABC is inscribed in a circle, and from the vertex A, 
AD and AE are drawn parallel to the tangents at B and C respectively and 
cutting the base BC in D and E; then 



BJ).J)F=AJ)* = AE\ 
BD:DE==AB^ :AC\ 

162. Let AB be a given straight line. At A erect 
iihe perpendicular AB = AB ; in BA produced take 
A0 = iAB ; with centre and radius OB describe 
a circumference, cutting AB and AB produced in C 
and C^ ; prove that AB is divided in extreme and 
mean ratio, internally at (7, and externally at C^, 




c s 



163. If a rhombus ABCD is circumscribed about a circle, any tangent 
MN determines on two adjacent sides AB, AD, two segments BM, DN, 
whose product is constant 

164. K in a semicircle whose diameter is AB, any two chords AC and 
BD are drawn intersecting in P, then 



AB"" = ACAP+ BDBR 

165. If is the intersection of the three medial lines of a triangle ABC, 
prove the relations 

AB^ -f AG^ + W)^ = 3 (52' +02' + 7JC'), 
2C" + 3 03' = IC' + 3 OB" = 35' + 3^'. 

166. If is the intersection of the three medial lines of a triangle ABC, 
and P any point in the plane of the triangle ; then, 

:f2* +:fb' + p^' = o3' + of' + 50' + 3 po'. 

167. If R, r, •/, r^^, 'Z^^, are respectively the radii of the circimiscribed, 
the inscribed, and the three escribed circles in any triangle, and if c?, d\ df\ 
df^\ are respectively the distances from the centre of the circumscribed 
circle to the centres of the inscribed and escribed circles, prove the relations 
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LOCI. 

168. From a fixed point 0, a straight line OA is drawn 
to any point in a given straight line M^, and divided at 
P in a given ratio m : n (i e., so that OF: FA = m : n) ; 
find the locus of F 




169. From a fixed point 0, a straight line OA 
is drawn to any point in a given ciromnference, 
and divided at P in a given ratio ; find the locus 
of P. 

170. Rnd the locus of a point whose distances from two ^ven straight 
lines are in a given ratio. (The locus consists of two straight lines. ) 

171. Find the locus of the points which divide the various chords of a 
given drcle into segments (external or internal) whose product is equal to a 
given constant, k^. (HI. 56, 59.) 

172. Find the locus of a point the sum of whose distances from two given 
straight lines is equal to a given constant k. 

173. Find the locus of a point the difference of whose distances from two 
given straight lines is equal to a given constant k, 

174. Find the locus of a point such that the sum of the squares of its dis- 
tances from two given points is equal to a given constant, k^. (HE. 62.) 

175. Find the locus of a point such that the difference of the squares of 
its distances from two given points is equal to a given constant k^, (III. 62.) 

176. If A, B and C are three given points in the same straight line, find 
the locus of a point F at which the angles AFB and BFC are equal. 
(Ex.131.) 

177. Through A, one of the points of intersection of two given circles, 
any secant is drawn cutting the two circumferences in the points B and C ; 
find the locus of the middle point of BC. 

178. Through A, one of the points of intersection of two given circles!, 
any secant is drawn cutting the two circumferences in the points B and 6*, 
nnd on this secant AF is laid off equal to the sum of AB and AC; find the 
locus of F 

179. From a given point 0, any straight line OA is drawn to a given 
straight line JHfiV, and divided at F (internally or externally) so that the 
product OA. OF ia equal to a given constant ; find the locus of F (Ex. 145.) 

180. From a given point in the circumference of a given circle, any 
chord I i 4 is drawn and divided at F (internally or externally) so that the 
product OA. OP is e<iual to a given constant ; find the locus of F, 
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181. Vnm a ghren point 0, way «tsaiglit lise OJ. 3 
drawn to a given straight line MN", and OP is drawn 
making a given angle with OA, and sudi that OP is to 
OA in a given ratio ; find the locos of P, 

With the same constrootion, if OP is «o taken that the 
jvodnct OP. OA is equal to a ^ven oonstant ; find the 
kMnsof P. 







(LS2. From a given point 0, ;any straight line 
OA is drawn to a given ciroamfecence, and OP 
is drawn making a given angle with OA, and 

Budi that i)P is to OA in a given ratio ; find \ / 

the tens of P, >n.-_-*^ 

With the same oonstniotion, if OPis so taken 
that the product OP. OA is equal to a given constant ; find the locos of P 

183. One vertex of a triangle whose angles are given is fixed, while the 
second vertex moves on the circamference of a given circle ; what is the 
locns of the third vertex? 

184. Given a circle and a point A ; find .the locus of the point P such 
that the distance PA is equal to the tangent from P to the circle 0. 

1 85. Find the locus of a point from which two given dides are -seen under 
equal angles. 

Note. The angle under which a cirde is seen firom a point is the angle 
contained by the two tangents from that point. 

186. Find the locus of a point, such that the sum of the squares of its dis- 
tances from the vertices of a ^ven triangle is equal to the square of a given 
Jine. (Ex. 166.) 

187. From any point A within a ^ven drde, two straight lines AM and 
AH axe drawn perpendicular to eadi other, intersecting the circumference in 
J£ and iV; find the locus of the middle point of the chord MN. 

PBOBLEMS. 

188. To divide a given straight line into three segments. A, JBand (7, such 
that A and B shall be in the ratio of two given straight lines M and N, -and 
B and C shall be in the ratio of two other given straight lines Pand Q. 

1S9. Through a given point, to draw a straight line so that the portion of 
it intercepted between two given straight lines shall be divided at the point 
in a given ratio. 

190. Through a given point, to draw a straight line so that the distances 
from .two other given points to this line shall be in a given ratio. (Two solu- 
tions.) 

191. Through a given point P, to draw a straight line cutting two given 
t)arallels in Id and N, so that the distances AM and BN of the points of 
intersection ^m two givec joints A and B on these parallels shall be in a 
given ratio. 
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EXE1.C1SES. 



192. To d . termine a point whose distances from three given i oints &nall he 
proportional to three given straight lines. (EH. 79.) 

193. To determine a point whose distances from three given indefinite 
straight lines shall be proportional to thi'ee ^ven straight lines. (Ex. 170.) 

194. Given two straight lines which cannot be produced to their intersec- 
tion, to draw a straight line through a g.ven point which would, if sufficiently 
produced, pass through the unknown point of intersection of the given Imes. 
(m. 35.) 

195. In a ^ven triangle ABC to draw a parallel EF to the base J5C, 
intersecting the sides AB and AC m E and F respectively, so l^t 
BE + CF= BC] or so that BE— CF= BC (ILL 19, 21.) 



196. In a ^ven triangle ABC, to inscribe a square 
DEFG. (Exs. 71 and 133.) 



197. In a given triangle ABC, to inscribe a paral- 
lelogram DEFG, such that the adjacent sides DE 
and DG shall be in a given ratio and contain a given 
angle. (Remark, that the solution of this problem 
includes that of the preceding.) 




FC 




F c 



198. Construct a triangle, given its base, the ratio of the other two sides, 
and one angle. (HL 79.) 

199. To determine a point in a given arc of a circle, such that the chords 
drawn from it to the extremities of the arc shall have a given ratio. 

200. To find a point P in the prolongation of a given chord CD of a 
given circle, such that the sum of the two tangents PA and PB, drawn from 
it to the circle, shall be equal to the entire secant PC 

201. To divide a given straight line into two segments, such that the sum 
of their squares shall be equal to the square of a given straight .ine. 

202. Given an obtuse-angled triangle ; it is required to draw a straight line 
from the vertex of the obtuse angle to the opposite side, the square of which 
shall be equal to the product of the segments into which it divides that 
side. 

203. Through a ^ven point P to draw a straight line intersecting a given 
drcumference in two points A and B, so that PA shall be to PB in a given 
ratio. 



204. Given two circumferences intersecting 
in A] todrawthrough J.asecant, j5j4C, such 
that AB siallbetoJ.6^ina given ratio. 
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205. Given two drcumf^rencesintersecdDg in j1; 
to d»w tiirongh A a secant ABC, such that the 
product AB.AC shall be equal lo the equare of a 
^ven line. 

Comtruetiim. Produce the common chord AD, 
and take E bo that AD.AE~ihe square of the 
given line (IIL 71). Make the angle AEC equal 
to the angle inaoribed in the aegment ABD, and 
let EC cut the droumierenoe in C and C Join 
AC and AC. Either of these lines Batdsfiea the 
conditions of the problem. 

206. To describe a droumference paaong 
throogh two ^ven points A and S, and tan- 
gent to a given circumference 0. 

Anah/sif, Suppose jir^ is the required cir- 
cumference tangent to the given circumference 
at T, and ACDB any drenmference passing 
through A and B and cutting the ^ven dr- 
enmference in C and D. The common chords 
AB and CD, and the common tangent at T, 
all pass through a common point/* (Ex. 158); 

from vhich a simple constroction may be inferred. There are two solutions, 
given b; the tvo tangents that can be drawn from P. 

207. To describe a dronmference passing through two ^ven pconts and 
tangent to a given sljught line. (Two solutions.) 

208. To describe a drenmference passing through a given point and tan- 
gent to two given straight linea 

209. To describe a drcumference 
passing through a given point P, and 
tangent to a given straight line Mlf 
and to a given circuiufcrence 0. 

Analj/tig. Suppose EPD b one of 
the drcnmferonces which satisfy the 
conditions, passing through P, touch- 
ing MN at E and the drcumferenoe O 
at jD. Through the centro 0, draw 
COBA perpendicular to MN"; join 
CP meeting the droumferenee EPD 

in Q; also join CE It can be proved „ ^ ^, ^ 

that CB passes through D, and that 

CP. CQ =CRGD= CA. CB ; 

the point Q is therefore determined, and the problem is reduced to that of 
Ex. 206 or 207. The point Q may be taken either in PC or in PC pro- 
duoed through C, and thus "lere will be obtained, in ail, four solutions. 





Sid £:xxBci8:as* 

210^ To describe a circukufer' 
ence passing through a giYen 
point A and tangent to two given 
circomferences, and (/. 

Analysis. If ACDB is one of 
the circuniferenoe& satisfying the 
conditions, we can show that the 
line CD^ joining the points of coo- 
tact with the given circles, passes 
through P, the intersection of the> 
line of centres, O', with a com- 
mon tangent TT^^ and that 
PCPD = PT,PT\ Hence, joining PA, we have PA.PB = PT.PT\ 
and PB is known ; or J? is a known point on the required circumference. 
The problem is thus reduced to Ex. 206. By employing also the internal 
common tangent, we find, in all, fi>iir solutions. 

211. To describe a circle tangent to two given straight lines and to a given 
circle. 

This is reducible to Ex. 208. If both the giv^ straight lines intersect the 
given circle, there may be eight solutions. 

212. To describe a circle tangent to two given eMies, aaid tO' a given 
straight Hne. 

This is reducible to Ex. 209. There may be eight Bolntiknn. 

213. To describe a circle tangent to three given drdes. 
This is reducible to Ex. 210. There may be eight solutions. 

"^214. To describe a circumference which shall bisect three given dreum- 
ferences. 

^215. To construct a triangle, given its base in position and magnitude, 
and the sum (or the difference) of the other two sides, the locus of the vertex 
opposite the base being a given straight line. 

^216. To construct a triangle, given the product of two sides, the medial 
line to the third side, and the difference of the angles acOaoent to th& third 
side. 

*217. To construct a triangle^ similar to a given triangle, and having its 
three vertices on the circumferences of three given concentric cirdes. 

The same problem, substituting three parallel straight lines for the three 
circumferences. 

*218. In a given circle, to inscribe a triangle, such that 

1st. Its base shall be parallel to a given straight line, and its other two 
sides shall pass through two given points in that line ; or, 

2d. Its base shall be parallel to a given straight line, and its other two 
sides shall pass through two given points not in that line ; or, 

3d. Its three sides shall pass through three given points. 



* Bxercises 214 to 218 are intended only for the most adTanoed strdenti. 
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GEOMETRY.— BOOK IV. 



THEOREMS. 



219. Two triangles wliich have an angle of the one equal to the supple- 
ment of an angle of the other are to each other as the products of the sides 
including the supplementary angles. (lY. 22.) 

220. Prove, geometrically, that the square described upon the sum of two 
straight lines is equivalent to the sum of the squares described on the two 
lines xilus twice their rectangle. 

Note, By \he "rectangle of two lines" is here meant the rectangle of 
which the two lines are the adjacent sides. 

221. Prove, geometrically, that the square described upon the diflferenc t 
of two straight Unes is equivalent to the sum of the squares described on the 
two lines minus twice their rectangle. 

222. Prove, geometrically, that the rectangle of the sum and the diflPer- 
ence of two straight lines is equivalent to the difference of the squares of 
those lines. 

223. Prove, geometrically, £hat the sum of the squares on two lines is 
equivalent to twice the square on half their sum plus twice the square on 
half their difference. 

Or, the sum of the squares on the two segments of a line is equivalent to 
twice the square on half the Kne plus twice the square on the distance oi the 
point of section from the middle of the line. 

224. The area of a triangle is equal to the productof half it^ perimev;r by 
the radius of the inscribed circle ; that is, if a, & and c denote the sidi a op- 
posite the angles -4, B and C respectively, r the radius of the insr nbed 
circle, S the area, and 

s = semi-perimeter = i [a -^ h -\- c), 
then 

S = sr. 

Also, if r^, 1*^'', r^^^i denote the radii of the three escribed circles, r-ove, 
by Ex. 48 with the figure of (K 95), that 

^ = ^^^» ^^^=(8 — a) (« — c), 

and hence the following expressions for /S', r, r^, r^'', r^'''', 

S = l/« (« — a) (« — h) (« — c). 



s 8 — a 8 — b $ — e 

Also prove that 
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EXERCISES. 



225. The area of a triangle is equal to the product of its three sides 
divided by four times the radius of the circumscribed circle ; that is, de- 
noting this radius by R, 

Qt abc • 

(IV. 13) and (in. 65.) 

226. The area of a triangle is equal to the product of the radius of the 
circumscribed circle by the semi-perimeter of the triangle formed by joining 
the feet of the perpendiculars drawn from the vertices of the given triangle 
to the opposite sides. 

227. The area of the triangle formed with the three medial lines of a 
given triangle is three-fourths of the area of that triangle. (IV. 20) and 
(Ex. 17.) 

228. The two opposite triangles, formed by joining any point in the interioi 
of a paraUelograim to its four vertices, are together equivalent to one-half the 
parallelogram. 

229. The triangle formed by joining the middle point of one of the non- 
parallel sides of a trapezoid to the extremities of the opposite side, is equiva- 
lent to one-half the trapezoid. 

230. The figure formed by joining consecutively the four middle points of 
the sides of any quadrilateral is equivalent to one-half the quadrilateral. 

231. K through the middle point of each diagonal of any quadrilateriil a 
parallel is drawn to the other diagonal, and from the intersection of these 
parallels straight lines are drawn to the middle points of the four sides, these 
straight lines divide the quadrilateral into four equivalent parts. 

232. Two quadrilaterals are equivalent if their diagonals are equal, each 
to each, and contain equal angles. 

233. If in a rectangle ABCD we draw the 
diagonal AC^ inscribe a circle in the triangle 
ABC, and from its centre draw OE and OF 
pei-pendicular to AD and DC, respectively, the 
rectangle OD will be equivalent to one-half the 
rectangle ABCD. 

234. Let ABC be any triangle, and upon 
the sides AB, AC, construct parallelograms 
ADj AF, of any magnitude or form. Let 
their exterior sides DE, FG meet in M\ join 
MA, and upon BC construct a parallelogram 
BK, whose side BH is equal and parallel to 
MA. Then the parallelogram BK is equiva- 
lent to the sum of the parallelograms AD 
and AF, 

From this, deduce the Pythagorean Theo- 
rem. (IV. 25.) 





EXEBCIS£8. 

235. Upon the ddes of anj triangle 
ABC, construet gqaares AD, AG, BH; 
join EF, GH, DK\ from A draw AP 
perpendicular lo BC, and produce it to Q, 
making ^e = BC; join BQ, CQ, BG, 
CD, and from i) and G, draw DM, GN, 
perpendicular to £C. Prove the following 
properties : 

1st The triangles AEF, CG3, DKB, 
are each equivalent to ABC. 

2d. DM-\-GN= BC. 

3d. BQ is perpendicular to CD, and 
CQ to £G. 

4th. CD and £6 intersect on the per- 
pendicular AP. 

5tb. The lines AQ !w\ EF bisect each 
other at R. k 

eti. EF, GB, DK, are respectively 
equal to twioe the medial tines of the triangle ABC. 

236. K three atr^ht lines Aa, Bb, Cc, dravrn 
from the vertices of a triangle ABC to the opposte 
sides, pass through a common point within the 
triangle, then 




Aa'^Bb'^ C<3 



1. 



What modification of this statement is necessary if the point is witli- 
(mt the triangle? 

237. If fi'om any point within a triangle ^ 

ABC, any three stntight lines, Oa, Oh, Oe, are 
drawn to the three sides, and through the vertices 
of the triangle three stnught lines Aa^, Bb", C</, 
ara drawn parallel respectively to Oa, Ob, Oe, 




Oa 



Ob ,0c , 



What modification of tiiis statement is necessary if the point is taken 
without the triangle? 
Dodiice the preceding theorem from this. 

238. If from the vertices of a triangle ABC, three straight lines, AA', 
BB', CC, are drawn to the opposite rides (or these sides produced), each 
equal to a pven line L, and from any point within the triangle, Oo, Ob. 
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Oc, are drawn parallel respectively to AA\ BB\ GG\ and terminating 
in the same sides, then, the sum of Oo, Oh and Oc is equal to the giveo 
length Zr. 




'A' 



239. If a, 6, c ana d denote the four sides of any quadrilateral, m and %\ 
i\s> diagonals, and 8 its area, then 

S = WX^mn + a* — 63 + c^ — dJ^) (27W7i — a^ + 6^ — c« + £?»). 

If the quadnlatefal is inscribed in a drde, this formula becomes 

in which p = 'J-(a + 6 + cH-df). 

If thft quadrilateral is such that it can be circumscribed about a circle and 
also inscribed in a circle, then the formula becomes 

aS^ = \/abcd, 

PROBLEMS. 

240. To construct a triangle, given one angle, the side opposite to that 
angle, and the area (equal to that of a given square). 

241. To construct a triangle, given its angles and its area. 

242. To construct a triangle, given one angle, the medial line firom one of 
the other angles, and the area. 

243. To construct a triangle, given its area, the radius of the inscribed 
circle, and the radius of one of the escribed circles ; or, given its area and 
the radii of two escribed circles. (Exercises 48 and 224. ) 

244. Given any triangle, to construct an isosceles triangle of the same 
area, whose vertical angle is an angle of the given triangle. 

245. Griven any triangle, to construct an equilateral triangle of the same 
area. 

246. Given the three straight lines EF, GH and DK^ in the figure of 
Exercise 235, to construct the triangle AB C 

247. Bisect a given triangle by a parallel to one of its sides. 

Or, more generally, divide a given triangle into two or more parts propor- 
tional to given linos, by parallels to one of its sidesi. 
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248. Bisect a triangle by a straight line drawn through a given point. in 
one of its sides. 

249. Through a given point, draw a straight line which shall form with 
two given intersecting straight lines a triangle of a given area. 

Kemark that the area and an angle being known, the product of the sides 
including that angle is known. (IV . 22. ) 

250. Bisect a trapezoid by a parallel to its bases. 

251. Inscribe a rectangle of a given area in a given circle, 

252. Inscribe a trapezoid in a given circle, knowing its area and the 
common length of its inclined sides. (See Ex. 229.) 

253. Given three points, -4, B and Ct to find a fourth point P, such that 
the areas of the triangles AFB^ AFC, BPC^ shall be equal. (Four solu- 
tions.) 

254. Given three points, A^ B and C, to find a fourth point P, such that 
the areas of the triangles AFB^ AFC, BFC, shall be proportional to three 
given lines L, M, N. (Four solutions. ) 

See Exercise 170. 



GEOMETRY.— BOOK V. 

THEOREMS. 

255. An equilateral polygon inscribed in a circle is regular. 

256. An equilateral polygon circumscribed about a circle is regular if the 
number of its sides is odd, 

257. An equiangular polygon inscribed in a circle is regular if the number 
of its sides is odd. 

268. An equiangular polygon circumscribed about a circle is regular. 

259. The area of the regular inscribed hexagon is three-fourths of that 
of the regular circumscribed hexagon. 

260. The area of the regular inscribed hexagon is a mean proportional 
between the areas of the inscribed and circumscribed equilateral triangles. 

261. A plane surface may be entirely covered (as in the construction f a 
pavement) by equal regular polygons of either three, four, or six sides. 

262. A plane surface may be entirely covered by a combination of squares 
and regular octagons having the same side, or by dodecagons and equilateral 
triangles having the same side. 

263. The area of a regular inscribed octagon is equal to that of a rectangle 
whose adjacent sides are equal to the sides of the inscribed and circumscribed 
squares. 

264. The area of a circle is a mean proportional between the areas of any 
two similar polygons, one of which is circumscribed about the circle and the 
other isoperimetrical with the circle. ( Galileo's Theorem.) 
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*265. Two diagonals of a regular pentagon, not drawn from a common 
vertex, divide each other in extreme and mean ratio. 

266. If a = the side of a regular pentagon inscribed in a circle whose 
radius is i?, tiien, 

R 



a = -^"/lO — 2i/5. 

267. If a = the side of a regular octagon inscribed in a circle whose radius 
is Ry then, 

a = rV2 — i/2. 

268. If a = the side of a regular dodecagon inscribed in a circle whose 
radius is R, then, 

a = rV2 — i/3. 

269. K a = the side of a regular pentedecagon inscribed in a circle whose 
radius is i?, then, 

« = 4 (V^IO + 2i/5 + i/3 — 1/15). 

270. If rf = the diagonal of a regular pentagon inscribed in a circle whose 
radius is R. then, 

JO 

^= 2^10 + 2v'5. 

271. If a = the side of a regular polygon inscribed in a circle whose radius 
is -K, and A = the side of the similar circumscribed polygon, then, 



^ = 



2aR 



l/(4i?2^a2) 



a = 



2AR 



i/(4/e* + A^) 



272. If a = the side of a regular polygon inscribed in a circle whose radius 
is jR, and a'' = the side of the regular inscribed polygon of double the 
number of sides, then, 



a^« = /e(2i? — 1/^2— a^), 



a^ = 



R^ 



273. If AB and CD are two perpendicular di- 
ameters in a circle, and E the middle point of the 
radius 0(7, and if BF is taken equal to EA, then 
OF is equal to the side of the regular inscribed 
decagon, and ^Z' is equal to the side of the regular 
inscribed pentagon. 

Corollary. If a = the side of a regular pentagon 
and a^ = the side of a regular decagon, inscribed 
in a circle whose radius is R^ then. 
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274. In two circles of different radii, angles at the centres subtended by 
arcs of equal length are to each other inversely, as the radii. 

275. From any point within a regular polygon of n sides, perpendiculars 
are drawn to the several sides ; prove that the sum of these perpendiculars 
is equal to n times the apothem. (V. 22. ) 

What modification of this statement is required if the point is taken with- 
out the polygon? 

276. K perpendiculars are dropped from the vertices of a regular polygon 
upon any diameter of the circumscribed circle, the sum of the perpendicu- 
lars which fail on one side of this diameter is equal to the sum of those which 
fall on the opposite side. 

277. If 7t is the nimiber of sides of a regular polygon inscribed in a circle 
whose radius is /?, and a point P is taken such that the sum of the squares 
of its distances from the vertices of the polygon is equal to a given quantity 
k^, the locus of P is the circumference of a circle, concentric with the 
given circle, whose radius r is determined by the relation 

/e« + r« = — . 

n 
(UL 52 and 53), (Ex.276.) 

PROBLEMS. 

278. Divide a given circle into a given number of equivalent parts, by con- 
centric circimiferences. 

Also, divide it into a given number of parts proportional to given lines, by 
concentiic circumferences. 

279. A circle being given, to find a given number of circles whose radii 
shall be proportional to given Hues, and the sum of whose areas shall be 
equal to the area of the given circle. 

280. In a given equilateral triangle, inscribe three equal circles tangent to 
each other and to the sides of the triangle. 

Determine the radius of these circles in terms of the side of the triangle. 

281. In a given circle, inscribe three equal circles tangent to each other 
and to the given circle. 

Determine the radius of these circles in terms of the radius of the given 
circle. Pj 
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THEOREMS. 



282. If a straight line AB is parallel to a plane MN, any plane perpen- 
dicular to the line AB is perpendicular to the plane MN, 

283. If a plane is passed through one of the diagonals of a parallelogram, 
the perpendiculars to this plane from the extremities of the other diagonal 
u.e cquaL 

28 



3^ EXERCISES. 

284. If the intersectioiis of a number of planes are parallel, all the per- x 
pendiculars to these planes, drawn fi*om a common point in space, lie in ontt 
plane. 

285. If the projections of a number of points on a plane are in a straight ^ 
^ ^ line, these points are in one plane. A 

286. If each of the projections of a line AB upon two intersecting planes 
- ) is a straight line, the line ^^ is a straight line. 

287. Let A and B be two points, and M and N two planes. If the sum 
of the two perpendiculars from the point A *upon the planes M and -AT is 
equal to the sum of those from B upon these planes, this sum is the same 
for every other point in the straight line AB, (Ex. 125. ) 

Extend the theorem to any number of planes. 

288. Let A^ B and C be three points, and M and N two planes. K the 
sum of the two perpendiculars from each of the points J., B and (7, upon 
the planes M and iV, is the same for the three points, it will be the same 
for every point in the plane ABC. (Ex. 287.) 

Extend the theorem to any number of planes. 

289. A plane passed through the middle point of the common perpen- 
dicular to two straight lines in space (VI. 63), and parallel to both these 
lines, bisects every straight line joining a point of one of these lines to a 
point of the other. 

:ff^ 290. In any triedral angle, tiie three planes bisecting the three diedral 
angles, intersect in the same straight line. 
-*'' 291. In any triedral angle, the three planes passed through the edges, per- 
pendicular to the opposite faces respectively, intersect in the same straight 
line. 

292. In any triedral angle, the three planes passed through the edges and 
the bisectors of the opposite face angles respectively, intersect in the same 
straight line. 

293. In any triedral angle, the three planes passed through the bisectors 
of the face angles, and perpendicular to these faces respectively, intersect in 
the same straight line. 

294. If through the vertex of a triedral angle, three straight lines are 
drawn, one in the plane of each face and perpendicular to the opposite edge, 
these three straight lines ^ in one plane. 

LOCI. 

295. Find the locus of the points in space which are equally distant from 
two given points. 

296. Locus of the points which are equaDy distant from two given planes ; 
or whose distances from two given planes are in a given ratio. (Compare 
Ex. 170.) 

297. Locus of the points which are equally distant from two given straight 
lines in the same plane. 

298. Locus of the points which are equally distant from three given 
points. 
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• 

299. Locus of the tooints which are equally distant from thpse given 
planes. 

300. Locus of the points which are equally distant from three given 
straight Unes in the same plane. 

301. Locus of the points which are equally distant from the three edges 
of a tnedral angle. (Ex. 293.) 

302. Lov/us of the points in a given plane which are equally distant from 
two given points out of the plane. 

303. Locub of the points which are equally distant from two ^ven planes, 
and at the samo time equally distant from two given points. (Exs. 295 and 
296.) 

304. Locus ot « point in a ^ven plane such that the straight lines drawn 
from it to two gifon points out of the plane make equal angles with the 
plane. (IIL 79.) 

305. Locus of a point such that the sum of its distances from two given 
planes is equal to a given straight line. 

306. Locus of a point such that the difference of the squares of its dis- 
tances from two given points is equal to a given constant 

307. Locus of a point in a given plane such that the difference of the 
squares of its distances from two given points is equal to a given constant. 

308. A straight line of a given length moves so that its extremities are 
constantly upon two given perpendicular but non-intersecting straight lines ; 
what is the locus of the middle point of the moving line? 

309. Two given non-intersecting straight lines in space are cut by an 
indefinite number of parallel planes, the two intersections of each plane 
with the given lines are joined by a straight line, and each of these joining 
lines is divided in a given ratio m : n; what is the locus of the points of 
division? 

PROBLEMS. 

Li the solution of problems in space, we assume — 1st, that a plane can be 
drawn passing through three given points (or two intersecting straight lines) 
and its intersections with given straight lines or planes determined — ^and 2d, 
that a perpendicular to a given plane can be drawn at a given point in the 
plane, or from a given point without it ; and the solution of a problem will 
consist, not in giving a graphic construction, but in determining the con- 
ditions under which the proposed problem is solved by the application of 
these elementary problems. The graphic solution of problems belongs to 
Descriptive Geometry, 

310. Through a given straight line, to pass a plane perpendicular to a 
given plane. 

311. Through a given point, to pass a plane perpendicular to a given 
straight line. 

312. Through a given point, to pass a plane parallel to a given plane. 

31 3. To determine that point in a given strai.a:ht lino which is equidistant 
from two given points not in the same plane with the given line. 
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3] 4. To find a point in a plane which shall be equidistant from three given 
points in space. 

315. Through a given point in space, to draw a straight line which shall 
cut two given straight lines not in the same plane. 

316. Given a straight line AB parallel to a plane Jf ; from any point A 
in AB^ to draw a straight line AP^ of a given length, to the plane Jf, 
making the angle BAP equal to a given angle. 

317. .Through a given point ^ in a plane, to draw a straight line AT xn 
that plane, which shall be at a given distance PT from a given point P 
without the plane. 

318. A given straight line AB meets a given plane at the point A ; to 
draw through A a straight line ^-P in the given plane, making the angle 
BA P equal to a given angle. 

31 9. Through a given point .4, to draw to a given plane M a straight line 
which shall be parallel to a given plane N and of a given length. 

320. Through a given point A^ to draw to a given plane M a straight line 
which shall be parallel to a given plane N and make a given angle with the 
plane M, 

321. Given two straight lines, CD 2,xA EF^ not in the same plane, and 
AB any third straight line in space ; to draw a straight line PQ from AB to 
EF which shall be parallel to CD. 

322. Given two straight lines AB and CB^ not in the same plane ; to 
draw a straight line PQ from AB to CD which shall make a given angle 
with AB. 

323. Given two straight lines, AB and C2), not in the same plane, to find 
a point in AB at a given perpendicular distance from CD. 

324. Through a given point , to draw a straight line which shall meet a 
given straight line and the circumference of a given circle not in the same 
plane. 

325. In a given plane and through a given point of the plane, to draw 
a straight line which shall be perpendicular to a given line in space. 

(VI. 62.) 

326. In a given plane, to determine a point such that the sum of its dis- 
tances from two given points on the same side of the plane shall be a 
minimum. 

327. In a given plane, to determine a point such that the difference of its 
distances from two given points on opposite sides of the plane shall be a 
maximum. 

328. To cut a given polyedral angle of four faces by a plane so that tlw 
section shall be a parallelogram. 
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THEOREMS. 



329. The yolume of a triangular prism is equal to tae ^luduct of the area 
of a lateral face by one-half tiie perpendicular distance of that face from the 
opposite edge. 

330. In any quadrangular prism, the sum of the squares of the twelve 
edges is equal to the sum of the squares of its four diagonals plus eight 
times the square of the line joining iJxe common middle points of the diago- 
nals taken two and two. 

Deduce (VII. 20) from this. 

331. Of all quadrangular prisms having equivalent surfaces, the cube has 
the greatest volume. 

332. The lateral surface of a pyramid is greater than the base. 

333. At any point in the base of a regular pyramid a perpendicular to the 
base is erected which intersects the several lateral faces of the pyramid, or 
these faces produced. Prove that the sum of the distances of the points of 
intersection from the base is constant 

f.'^-eEx. 275.) 

bo4. In a tetraedron, the planes passed through the three lateral edges 
and the middle points of the edges of the base intersect in a straight line. 
The four straight lines so determined, by taking each face as a base, meet in 
a point which divides each line in the ratio 1 : 4. 

Note, This point is the centre of gravity of the tetraedron. 

335. The perpendicular from the centre of gravity of a tetraedron to any 
plane is equal to the arithmetical mean of the four perpendiculars from the 
vertices of the tetraedron to the same plane. {Ex. 125.) 

336. In any tetraedron, the straight lines joining the middle pomts of the 
opposite edges meet in a point and bisect each other in that point 

337. The plane which bisects a diedral angle of a tetraedron divides tho 
opposite edge into segments which are proportional to the areas of the adja- 
cent faces. 



338. Any plane passing through the middle pointy of twe opposite edge! 
of a tetraedron divides the tetraedron into two equivalent solids. 

039. If one of the triedral angles of a tetraedron is tri-rectangular 
(i, e,, composed of three right angles), the square of the area of the face 
opposite to it is equal to the sum of the squares of the areas of the three 
other faces. 

34<>. If flr, fc, c, d, are the perpendiculars from the vertices of a tetraedron 
apon the opposite faces, and a^, 6^, tf', d^, the perpendiculars from any point 
within the tetraedron upon the same faces respectively, then, 

a'h'c'.d' , 

1- ,-i \- — = 1, 

abed 



> 
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341. If ABGD is any tetraedron, and any point within it; and if the 
straight lines AO^ BOj CO^ JDO, are produced to meet the &oes in the 
points a, 6, c, d, respectively ; then 

2l4-Qk4-2£4-0d^. 
Aa'^ Bh'^ Gc'^ Dd 

342. The volume of a truncated triangular prism is equal to the product 
of the area of its lower base by the perpendicular upon the lower base let 
&11 from the intersection of the medial lines of the upper base. 

343. The volume of a truncated parallelepiped is equal to the product of 
the area of its lower base by the perpendicular from the centre of the upper 
base upon the lower base. 

344. The volume of a truncated parallelopiped is equal to the product of 
a right section by one-fourth the sum of its four lateral edges. ( YIL 62. ) 

345. The altitude of a regular tetraedron is equal to the sum of the four 
perpendiculars let fall from any point within it upon the four faces. 

346. Any plane passed through the centre of a parallelopiped divides it 
into two equivalent soHds. 



PBOBLEMS. 

/ 347. To cut a cube by a plane so that the section shall be a regular 
.hexagon. 

348. Given three indefinite straight lines in space which do not intersect, 
to construct a parallelopiped which shall have three of its edges on these 
]ine% 

349. A parallelopiped is given in portion, and a straight line in space ; to 
pass a plane through the line which shall divide the parallelopiped into two 
equivalent solids. 

J 50. To find two straight lines in the ratio of the volumes of two given 
es. 

351. Within a given tetraedron, to find a point such that planes passed 
through this point and the edges of the tetraedron shall divide tiie tetraedron 
into four equivalent tetraedrons. 

352. To pass a plane, either through a given point, or parallel to a ^ven 
straight line, which shall divide a given tetraedron into two equivalent 
soHds. 

/ 353. Find the difierence between the volume of the frustum of a pyramid 
-^ / and the volume of a prism of the same altitude whose base is a section of 
' the frustum parallel to its bases and equidistant from them. 

The difference may be expressed in the form ~("|/5^ — l/5)*i if B and 
h Are tho areas of the bases, and h the altitude of the frustum. 
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THEOREMS. 

354. If through a fixed point, within or withc^ a sphere, three straight 
lines are drawn perpendieular to each other, inte^Egecting the surface of the 
sphere, the sum of the squares of the three intercepted chords is constant. 
Also, the sum of the aquarea of the six segments of these chords is 
constant. 

/355. If three radii of a sphere, perpendicular to each other, are projected 
/upon any plane, the sum of the squares of the three projections is equal to 
/f twice the square of the radius of the sphere. (Ex. 339.) 

356. If two circles revolve about the line joining their centres, a common 
tangent to the two circles generates the surface of a common tangent cpne to 
the two spheres generated by the circles. The vertex of the cone generated 
by an external common tangent may be called an external vertex, and that 
of the cone generated by an internal common tangent may be called an 
intemal vertex. These terms being premised, prove the following theorem : 

If three spheres of different radii are placed in any position in space, 
and the six common tangent cones, external and intemal, are drawn to these 
spheres taken two and two, 1st, the three external vertices are in a straight 
line ; 2d, each external vertex lies in the same straight line with two intemal 
yerticea 

f 357. The volumes of a cone of revolution, a sphere, and a oylmder of 
Xxevohition, are proportional to the numbers 1, 2, 3, if the bases of the cone 
) and cylinder are each equal to a great circle of the sphere, and their altitudes 
We each equal to a diameter of the sphere. 

358. An equilateral cylinder (of revolution) is one a section of which 
through the axis is a square. An equilateral cone (of revolution) is one a 
section of which through the axis is an equilateral triangle. Hiese defi- 
nitions premised, prove the following theorems : 

L ^e total area of the equilateral cylinder inscribed in a sphere is a 
[I mean proportional between the area of the sphere and the total area of the - 
\ I inscribed equilateral cone. The same is true of the volumes of these three 
'Ixxiies. 

IL The total area of the equilateral cylinder circumscribed about a sphere 
^'jia a mean proportional between the area of the sphere and the total area of 
1 the circumscribed equilateral cone. The same is trae of the volumes of 
\these three bodies. 

^ 359. If A is the altitude of a segment of one base in a sphere whose *' 
i-radius is r, the volume of the segment is equal to 'rrh^(E — J/i). 

360. The volumes of polyedrons circumscribed about the same sphere aro 
proportional to their surfaces. 
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LOCI. 

361. Locus of the points in space which are at a given distance from a 
given straight line. 

362. Locus of the points which are at the distance a from a point Aj and 
at the distance b from a point B, 

363. Locus of the centres of the spheres which are tangent to three given 
planes. 

364. Locus of a point in space the ratio of whose distances from two fixed 
points is a given constant 

365. Locus of the centres of the sections of a given sphere made by planes 
passing through a given straight line. 

366. Locus of the centres of the sections of a given sphere made by planes 
passing through a given point 

367. Locus of a point in space the sum of the squares of whose distances 
from two fixed points is a given constant (Ex. 174.) 

368. Locus of a point in space the difference of the squares of whose dis- 
tances frx)m two fixed points is a given constant (Ex. 175. ) 



PROBLEMS. 

369. To cut a given sphere by a plane passing through a given straight 
line so that the section shall have a given radius. 

370. To construct a spherical surface with a given radius, 1st, passing 
through three given points ; 2d, passing through two given points and tan- 
gent to a given plane, or to a given sphere ; 3d, passing through a given 
point and tangent to two given planes, or to two given spheres, or to a given 
plane and a given sphere ; 4th, tangent to three given planes, or to three 
given spheres, or to two given planes and a given sphere, or to a given plane 
and two given spheres. 

371. Through a given point on the surface of a sphere, to draw a great 
drcle tangent to a given small circle. . 

372. To draw a great circle tangent to two given small circles. 

373. At a given point in a great circle, to draw an arc of a great circle 
which shall make a given angle with the first 

374. To find the ratio of the volumes of two cylinders whose convex areas 
are equal. 

375. To find the ratio of the convex areas of two cylinders whose volumes 
are equal. 

376. To find the ratio of the volimies generated by a rectangle revolving 
successively about its two adjacent sides. 
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TRANSVERSALS. 

1. Dmfinitjon. Any stnught line catting a system of lines is called a 
tranaversaJL 

PBOPOSITION I^THEOREli. 

2, If a traruversdl cuts the sides of a triangle {produced if neoesBary\ the 
product of three nan-adjacent segments of the tides u equal to the product 
of the xtther three segments. 

Let ABC be the given triangle, 
and ahc the transversal. When the 
transversal cats a side produced, as 
the side BC B,ta, the segments are 
the distances, aB, aC, of the point 
of section firom the extremities of 
the line (m. 22). The segments 
aB^ hCi cAj having no extremity 
in common, are non-adjaoent 

Draw CN parallel to AB. By 
omilar triangles, we have 




and multiplying, 



whence, 



qB_cB^ hC_NC 

aC N& hA cJ* 

aBXhC _cB 
aCXbA S' 

aBXhCXcA = aCXbAXcB. 



3. Corollary. Conversely, if three paints are taken on the sides of a tri- 
angle {one of the pomts, or all three, lying in the sides produced), so thai 
iheproduct of three non-ac(}acent segments of the sides is equal to theproduct 
of the other three, then the three points lie in the same straight line, 

Ldt a, 6, c, be so taken on the sides of the triangle ABC, that the rela- 
tion p] is satisfied. Join a6, and let a6 produced be supposed to out 

336 
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AB m % point which we sJi^U call </. Then by the above theorem, we 
hftve 

aBXhCX</A = aCXbAX f^B, 

rnd once by hypothesis we also have 

aBXhCXcA^aCXhAX cB, 

lere follows, by division, 

e'A^i/B 
cA cB' 

which can evidently be trae only when c^ coinddes with c; that is, the 
three pointa a, h and c are in the same straight line. 

4. Scholium, The principle in the corollary often serves to determine, in a 
^ery simple manner, whether three points lie in the same stnught line. 

For example, take the following theorem : 

The middle points of the three diagonals of a complete quadrilateral are 
m a straight line, 

A complete quadriUUeral is the figure formed by four straight lines inter- 
secting in six pomts, as ABGDEF, The line EF is called the Mrd 
diagonal. 



Let L, Mf Nfhe the middle i)oints of the three diagonals. Let Gy H^K, 
be the middle pointa of the sides of the triangle FDG, The sides of the 
triangle GHK pass through the pointa LMN^ respectively (L 121 and 122). 
The line ABE^ considered as a transversal of the triangle CDF^ ^ves 

AD,BF.EG = AFBCED. 

Dividing each factor of this equation by 2, and observing that we have 
iAD = LK, h BF= MG, etc. (L 121), we find 

LK.MGNH^LKMK.NG\ 

therefore, the points Z, if, JV, lying in the sides of the triangle QJtUL^ 
satisfy the condition of the preceding corollary, and are in a straight Hue. 



X 
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PROPOSITION II.— THEOREM. 

6. Three straight lines, drawn through the vertices of a triangle and any 
point in its plane, divide the sides into segments sitch that the product of 
three non-adjacent segments is equal to the jyroduct of the other three. 



Let ABC be the triangle, and any point 
in its plane, through which Aa, Bh, Cc, are 
drawn. 

The triangle ACa \s cut by the transversal 
Bh ; hence, by (2), 

and the triangle ABa, cut by the transversal 
Cc, gives 

l^.erOxA = aC.AacB. 

Multiplying these equations together, and omitting the common factors, we 

obtain 

aB.bC.cA = aCbAcB. 

6. Corollary. Conversely, if three points are taken on the sides of a tri- 
angle (all the points being on the sides themselves or two on the sides pro- 
duced), so that the product of three non-adjacent segmeiits of the sides is 
equal to the product of the other three, the straight lines joining these points 
with the 02)posite vertices of the tiiangle meet in one point. 

The proof is similar to that of (3). 

7. Scholium. The principle of this corollary often serves to determine 
whether three straight lines meet in a point. For example, if Aa, Bh, Ccy 
are the bisectors of the angles of the triangle ABC, we have by (III. 21), 

oB^aC^ hC^hA cA^cB 

AB A& BC AB' AC BC' 

and tlie product of these equalities, omitting the common denominator 
ABXBGXAG,\b 

aB.bC.cA = aC.bA.cB] 

therefore, the three bisectors of the angles of a triangle pass through the same 
point. 

With the same facility, it can be shown that the straight lines joining the 
points of contact of the inscribed circle with the opposite vertices of the tri- 
angle meet in a point ; that the three peipendiculars from the vertices of a 
triangle to the opposite sides meet in a point ; and that the three medial line$ 
of a triangle m^et in a point 

29 W 
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ANHARMONIC RATIO. 

8. Definition. If four points are taken in a straight Kne, the quotient 
obtained by dividing the ratio of the distances of the first two fix)m the third 
by the ratio of the distances of the first two from the fourth, is called the 
anharmonic ratio of the four points. 

Thus the anharmonic ratio of the four i : 1 \ 1 

points A,B,C,D,ia ^ bop 

GA . DA 
CB ' DB' 

which for brevity is denoted by [ABCB\ 

In applying the definition the points may be taken in any order we please, 
but the adopted order is always to be indicated in the notation. Thus, the 
same points, considered in the order J., C7, B^ D, give the anharmonic ratio 

9. The anharmonic ratio of four points is not changed in value when two 
of the points are interchanged, provided the other two are interchanged at 
the same time. 

Thus 

[ABCD] = 0A DA GA.DB 



[BADC]^^^'. ^ = 



GB- 


DB 


CB.DA 


JOB 

t 


CB 


CA.DB 


DA • 


CA 


CB.DA 


AG. 


BC 


AG.BD 


AD- 


BD 


BC.AD 


BD 

1 


AT) 

1 ■» •■■" 


AC.BD 



[CDAB] 



^^^^^'^~ BC- AC~ BC.AD 

Therefore, \ABCD^, = \_BADC\ = IGDAB\ = IDGBA\ There are 
then four different ways in which the same anharmonic ratio can be ex- 
pressed. , 

There are, in all, twenty-four ways in which the four letters may be 
written, and therefore four points give rise to six anharmonic ratios 
diifering in value. •♦ Three of these six are the reciprocals of the other 
three. 

10. Definition, A system of straight lines diverging from a point is called 
a pencil; each diverging line is called a ray; and the point from which they 
diverge is called the vertex of the pencil. 
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PROPOSITION III.— THEOREM. 

11, If a pencil of four rays is cut by a transversal^ any anharmonic rath 
of the four points of intersection is constant for all positions of the tran*' 
venal. 

Fig. L Fig. 2. 





Let 0-MNPQhe the pencil; and let^^OT, A'B'C'iy, be any two 
positions of a transversal ; then 

{ABGITi = [A'B'C'iyi 
For, drawing Bed parallel to OM^ we have by similar triangles, 



GA^OA 
GB "^ 



DA^ OA 
DB dB 



Dividing the first of these equations by the second, we have 

[ABGD\ = ^. 

Drawing B^cfd' parallel to Oil/, we have in the same manner, 

d'B' 



\AfB'G'iy\ = 



c^B' 



The second members of these two equations being equal (IIL 35), we have 

IABGI)\ = {A'B'G'iy^ 

It is important to observe that the preceding demonstration applies when 
the transversals cut one or more of the rays on opposite sides of the vertex, 
as in Fig. 2. 

12. Definition. The anhamionic ratio of a pencil of four rays is the 
anharmonic ratio of the four points on these rays determined by any trans- 
versal. Thus, [ABGD], [AGBD], etc., are the anharmonic ratios of the 
l>encil formed by the rays OM, ON^, OP^ OQ^ in the preceding figure. To 



J 
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distinguish the pencil in which the ratio is considered, the letter at the 
vertex is prefixed to the ratio; thus, [O.ABCB], [O.ACBD], etc.. 

13. The angles of a pencil are the six angles which the rays, taken two 
and two, form with each other. It follows from the preceding proposition 
that the values of the anharmonic ratios in two pencils will be equal, if the 
angles of the pencils are equal, each tx) each. 

14. Definition. The a nhannonic ratio of four Jixed 
points Aj B, Cf jD, on the circumference of a circle^ 
is the anharmonic ratio of the pencil formed by join- 
ing the four points to any variable point on the 
circumference. 

PEOPOSITION IV.— THEOREM. 

15. The anharmonic ratio of four fixed points on the circamference of a 
circle is constant. 

For, the angles of the pencil remain the same for all positions^ 0, 0^, 
etc. , of its vertex, on the circumference. (IL 58. ) 

16. Definition. If four fixed tangents to a circle. are cut by a fifth (vari- 
able) tangent, the anharmonic ratio of the four points of intersection is 
called the anharmonic ratio of the four tangents. 





PROPOSITION V. 

17. The anhaimonic ratio of four fixed tangents to a. circle is constant. 

For, let four tangents, touch- 
ing the circle at the points 
A, B, (7, D, be intersected by 
any fifth tangent in i/, iVJ -P, Q. 
The pencil foi-med by the rays 
OM, ON, OP, OQ, wiUhave 
constant angles for all positions 
of the variable tangent, since 
(as the reader can readily prove) 
the angle MON will be meas- 
ured by one-half of the fixed arc AB, the angle NOPhy one-half of the arc 
BC, and the angle POQ by one-half of the arc CD. Tlie angles of the 
pencil being constant, the anharmonic ratio [^O.MNPQ\ is constant 

18. Corollary. The anharmonic ratio of four tangents to a circle is equal 
to fJie anharmonic ratio of the four points of contact. 

For, if any point 0^ in the circumference be joined to A, B, C, Z>, the 
pencil formed will have the same angles as the pencil formed by the rays 
OM, ON, OP, OQ, since these angles will also be measured by one-half 
the arcs AB, BC^ CD, respectively. 
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19. The properties of anharmonio ratios can be applied to the demonstra- 
tion of two classes of theorems, in one of which certain points are to be 
shown to lie in the same straight hne, and in the other certain straight lines 
are to be shown to meet in the same point. Corresponding theorems in these 
two classes are placed side by side, in the following propositions, in order to 
exhibit their analogy. 



PROPOSITION VI. 



Theorem. 



2C. When two pencils O-ABGJD, 
(y-A^B^C^iy, have the same anhar- 
monic ratio and a homologous ray 
OA common^ the intersections fe, c, c?, 
of the other three pairs of homologous 
raysj arein a straight line. 




For, let the straight line joining b 
and c meet OA in a, and let the 
points in which it meets OD and 
O^iy be called d and 8^^ respectively. 
By hypothesis we have (11), 

[alc$] = [ahcd^], 

which can be true only when d and d^ 
coincide ; but d and d^ being on the 
different Uncs OB and O^B^ can co- 
incide only when they are identical 
with their intersection d. Therefore, 
a, 6, c, (2, are in a straight hne. 



22. Corollary. Ifoneoftheanhar- 
monic ratios of a pencil is equal to 
one of those of a second pencil^ the 
rmnaining anharmonic ratios of the 



* 'A^i 



^4 



Theorem. 



21. When two right-lined figures 
of four points A, B, C, Bj and 
Ay B^j C^, B^, have the same an^ 
harmonic ratio and a homologous 
point A common, the straight lines 
joining the other three pairs of ho- 
mologous points meet in the same 
point 0, 




For, let be the point of meeting 
of BB' and CC ; draw OA and 
OiX, and let the point in which OD^ 
meets AB be called d. 
Then we have (11), 

[AB'C'B'] = [ABC 8], 

and, by hypothesis, 

[AB'G'B'] = [ABCB] ; 



hence. 



[ABGd]^ [ABGD]. 



Therefore B coincides with 2>, and 
the straight line BB^ also passes 
through the point 0. 

23. GoroUary. If one of the an- 
harmonic ratios of a system of four 
points M equal to one of those of a 
second system, the remaining asnhaT' 
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first pencil are equal to those of the 
iecond^ each to each. 

For, let the peucils be placed so as 
to have a common homologous my. 
Since one of the ratios has the same 
value in both pencils, the intersec- 
tions of the other three pairs of ho- 
mologous rays lie in a straight line, 
which is a common transversal ; and 
tlien any two corresponding anhar- 
monic ratios in the two pencils will be 
equal to that of the four points on the 
common transvei-sal (11), and there- 
lore equal to each other. 



manic ratios of the two systems are 
equal, each to exich. 

For, let the two systems be placed 
so as to have a common homologous 
point. Since one of the anharmonio 
ratios has the same value in both sys- 
tems, the straight lines joining the 
other three pairs of homologous points 
meet in a point; and then any two 
correfc<ponding anharmonic ratios in 
the two systems are equal, being de- 
termined in the same pencil (11). 



PROPOSITION VII. 



Theorem. 



24. If two triangles, ABC, A'B'C, 
are so situated that the three straight 
lines, AA^, BB^, CG^^ joining their 
corresponding vertices, meet in a point, 
0, the three intersections, a, h, c, of 
their corresponding sides, are in a 
straight line. 



Theorem. 



25. If two triangles, ABC, A'B^C, 
are so situdted that the three intersec- 
tions, a, h, c, of their corresponding 
sides are in a straight line, the three 
straight lines, AA', BB\ CC, join- 
ing their corresponding vertices^ meet 
in a point, 0. 




For, let BA and B'A' meet OG 
in D and I^, and suppose Oc to be 
drawn. The pencil Oc, OB, OA, 



For, let the straight Kne al)c meet 
CC in d. Taking C and C as the 
vertices of pencils having the com 
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0(7, intersected by the transversals 
cD and ciX, gives 

[cBAD] = [cB'A'iy], 

or considering these ratios as belong- 
ing to ^pencils whose vertices are G 
and C^t respectively, 

[G.cBAD] = [C'.cB'A'jy], 

These pencils having a common an- 
harmonic ratio and a common ray 
CC^^ the intersections a, 6, c, of the 
other three pairs of homologous rays 
are in a straight line (20). 



mon transversal ac^ we have, iden- 
tically, 

[G.cdba] = [G\cdha\, 

The first pencil being cut by the trans- 
versal cBAD^ and the second by the 
transversal cB^A^I/^ the preceding 
equation gives (11), 

\cDAE\ = {cB'A'B'X 

The two systems, c, B^ J., Z), and 
c, B\ A^^ jy^ having a common an- 
harmonic ratio and a common ho- 
mologous point c, the Hnes BB^^ 
AA', Dir (or GG'), meet m the 
same point (21). 



26. Definition, Two triangles ABG, A^B^G^, which satisfy the con- 
ditions of the preceding two theorems, are called homological; the point 
b called the centre of homology; the line ahc is called the axis ofhomoloffy. 



PROPOSITION VIII. 



Theorem, 



27. In any heocagon ABGJDEF 
mtcribed in a cirde, the intersections^ 




Theorem, 



28. In any heocagon ABGDEF 
circumscribed about a circle^ the three 
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2/, Jf, Nt of the three pairs of oppo- 
site sides, are in a straight line. 

For, considering two pencils formed 
by joining B and F as vertices, witJi 
A, C, D and U, we have (15), 
[B.ACBE] ^ [RACBEl 

Cutting the first pencil by the trans- 
versal LPDE, and the second pencil 
by the transversal NQDC, the pre- 
ceding equation gives (11), 

[LPDE] = [NCDQl 

Since the two systems of points 
LPDE and NGDQ have a common 
anharmonic ratio and a common ho- 
mologous point D, the lines LN, PC, 
EQ, joining the other three pairs of 
homologous points, meet in a common 
point M (21). Therefore L, if, N, 
are in the same straight line. 

This theorem is due to Pascal. 

29. Corollary L If the vertex D 
is brought nearer and nearer to the 
vertex (7, the side CD will approach 
to the tangent at C ; therefore, when 
the point D is finally made to coin- 
cide with (7, the theorem will still 
apply to the resulting pentagon if we 
substitute the tangent at C for the 
side CD. The theorem then takes 
the following form. 

In any pentagon AB CEF inscribed 




diagorvah, AD, BE, CF, jommg tht 
opposite vertices^ intersect in the same 
point 

For, regarding AB, BC, CD and 
EF, as fixed tangents cut by the tan- 
gent ED in P, N, D, E, and by the 
tangent FA in A, L, if^ F, we have 

(17), 

[PNDE] = [ALMF], 

or, considering these anharmonic ra- 
tios as belonging to pencils whose ver- 
tices are B and C, respectively, 

[B.PJSTDE] = [C.ALMFl 

These two pencils, having a common 
anharmonic ratio and a common ho- 
mologous ray Z/iVJ the intersections, 
A, D, 0, of the other three pairs of 
homologous rays are in a straight 
Hne (20). Therefore AD, BE and 
CF, meet in the same point 0, 

This theorem is due to Brianchon. 

30. Corollary J. If a vertex C is 
brought into the circumference, the 
sides BC Siud CD will become a single 
line touching the circle at C The 
theorem will still apply to the result- 
ing pentagon if we regard the point 
of contact of this side as the vertex 
of a circumscribed hexagon. The 
theorem then takes the following 
form. 

In any pentagon ABDEF circwm- 
scribed about a circle, the line joining 




a vertex and the point of contact of 
the opposite side, and the diagofiaU 
joining the other non-consc'rutive ver- 
tices meet in a point 
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* ma cirde^ tht intersection N of a side 
with the tangent dravm at the oppo- 
site vertex^ and the intersections L^ My 
of tJie other non-consecutive sides are 
three points in a straight line. 

By the same process we can reduce the hexagon to a quadrilateral and 
finally to a triangle ; whence the following corollaries. 



31. CoroUary IL In any quadri- 
lateral inscribed in a circle^ if tan- 




gents are dravm at two consecutive 
vertices y the point of intersection of 
each of them with the side passing 
through the point of contact of the 
other, and the intersection of the other 
two sides, are three points in a straight 
Une. 

33. Corollary III, In any quadri- 




29** 



32. CoroUary II, In any guadrir 
lateral circumscribed about a circle, 
if we take the points of conta^ of two 




adjacent sides, and join the point of 
contact of each side with the vertex on 
the other side, and if the remaining two 
vertices are joined, the three straight 
lines so drawn meet in a point 



34. CoroUary III, In any quadri- 




lateral circumscribed about a circle^ 
the straight lines joining the points of 
contact of opposite sides, and the di- 
agonals, are four straight lines which 
meet in a point. 
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lateral inscribed in a circle, the inter- 
sectiojis of the tangents drawn at op- 
posite vertices and the intersections 
of the opposite sides are four points 
in a straight line, 

35. Corollary IV. In any triangle 
inscribed in a cird^^ the intersections 




36. Corollary IV. In any triangU 
circumscribed about a circle, the 
straight lines joining the point of con- 




tact of each side tcith the opposite ver- 
tex meet in a point. 



of each side with the tangent drawn 
ai the opposite vertex are in a straight 
line. 



37. Scholium, Pascal's Theorem (27) may be applied to the figure 
ABCDEFA, formed by joining any six points of the 
circumference by consecutive straight lines in any order 
whatever, a figure which may still be called a hexagon 
(non-convex), but which for distinction has been called a 
hexagram. 

The demonstration (27) appHes to this figure, word for 
word. 

Brianchon's Theorem (28) may also be extended to a 
circumscribed hexagram, formed by six tangents at any 
six points taken in any assumed order of succession. 
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HARMONIC PROPORTION. 

38. Definition. Four points u4, -B, (7, 2>, 1 1 1 

are called four harmonic points when their -^ o B d 

anharmonic ratio [ABCB] is equal to 

unity ; that is, when 

CA^DA^ CA^DA 

CB ' DB ' ^^ GB DB' 

which agrees with the definition of harmonic points in (III. 76). 

39. Definition. A harmonic pencil is a pencil of four rays whose anhar- 
monic ratio is equal to unity; that is, a pencil 0, which determines upon 
any traasversal a system of four harmonic points 
A, B, Cy D. From (11) it follows that if one 
transversal of a pencil is divided harmonically, all 
other transversals of the pencil are also divided 
harmonically. 

The points A and B are called conjugate points 
with respect to C and D, that is, they divide 
the distance CD harmonically; and C and D 

are called conjugate points with respect to A and B, that is, they divide the 
distance AB harmonically (III. 76). In like manner, the rays OA and OB 
are called conjugate rays with respect to the rays 0(7 and ODy and are said 
to divide the angle COD harmonically ; and the rays OC and OD are can- 
jugate rays with respect to OA and 05, and divide the angle A OB har- 
monically. 

PROPOSITION IX.— THEOREM. 

40. ij^a straight line AB is divided harmonically at the points C and Z), 
f^ half of AB is a mean proportional between the distances of its middle 

point from the conjugate points C and D; that is, OB^ = OC OD. 

For, the harmonic proportion, 

CA : CB^DA: DB, ^ ' j> 1 T ]^ 

gives, by composition and division (TIT. 10) 
and (in. 9), 

GA^CB , CA+ GB ^ DA — DB . DA + DB ^ 
2 ' 2 2*2' 

or, OG: 0B= OB: OD. [i] 

41. GaroUary. Conversely, if we have given AB and its middle point 0, 
tmd if Gamd.D are so taken that OB^ = OG. OD^ then, A, B, G and D 
are four harmonic points. 
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For, the proportion [1] gives 



that is, 



OB + 00 : 03—00= OB -}■ OB: OB— OB', 
CA: CB = DA: BB. 



[2] 



42. Scholium: The three straight lines AC, AB, AB, are in harmonic 
progression. For, the hannonic proportion [2] may be written thus, 

AC:AB = AB — AC:AB — AB, 

or, AC, AB, AB, are such that the first is to the third as the difference 
between the first and second is to the difference between the second and 
third ; that is, they are in harmonic progression, according to the definition 
commonly given in algebra. 

Of three straight lines AC, AB, AB, in harmonic progression, the second 
ABia called a harmonic mean between the extremes AC and AlB, 



PBOPOSITION X.— THEOREM. 

43. In a complete quadrilateral, each diagonal is divided harmonically by 
the other two. 

Let ABCBEF be a complete quadri- 
lateral (4), and L, M, N, the intersections 
of its three diagonals. In the triangle 
AEF, the transversal BBM gives (2), 

BR B A. ME = BA.BEMF, 

and since the three lines AL, FB, EB, 

pass through the common point C, we have by (5), 

BFBALE - BA,BKLF. 

Dividing one of these equations by the other, we have 




ME^MF 
LE LF' 



ME LE 



or -rr^ = 



MF LF 



therefore, EF is divided harmonically at M and L, Hence, if AM be 
joined, the four rays AM, AE, AL, AF, will form a harmonic pencil ; con- 
sequently M, N, B, B, are also four harmonic points, or the diagonal BB is 
divided harmonically at M and N. Finally, if FN be joined, the four rays 
FM, FB, FN, FB, will form a harmonic pencil ; consequently L, N, C, A, 
are four harmonic points, or the diagonal AC va divided harmonically at L 
and N 
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POLE AND POLAR IN THE CIRCLE. 

44. Definiticm, If through a fixed point P'm the plane of a circle (either 
without the circle, Fig. 1, or within it, Fig. 2), we draw a secant and deter- 
mine on this secant the point Q the harmonic conjugate of /-* with respect 
iw the points of intersection C and i>, the locus of Q^ as the secant turns 
about P, is called the polar of the point P, and P is called the pole of this 
locus, with respect to the circle. 



Fig. 1. 



Fig. 2. 





PROPOSITION XI.— THEOREM. 

45. The polar of a given point with respect to a circle is a straight line 
perpendicular to the diameter drawn through the given point. 

Let P be the given point (Figs. 1 and 2), the centre of the circle, C 
and D the points in which any secant drawn through P cuts the circumfer- 
ence, Q the harmonic conjugate of P with respect to C and 7). Draw QN 
perpendicular to the diameter AB which passes through P. Draw DN 
meeting the circumference in C\ Join CN^ DA, DB. 

Since PNQ is a right angle, the circumference described upon J^Q as a 
diameter passes through N, and since CD is divided harmonically at P and 
Q, the Ime NP bisects the angle GNG^ (III. 79 and 23) ; therefore the 
arcs AG and AC^ are equal. Hence the line DA bisects the angle PDN, 
and DB, perpendicular to DA, bisects the angle exterior to PDN', there- 
fore /Wis divided harmonically at A and B (III. 79), or iVis the har- 
monic conjugate of P with respect to A and B, ' Consequently iV is a fixed 
point, and Q is always in the perpendicular to the diameter AB, erected at 
N ; that is, QN is the polar of P, 

40. Corollary I. Hence, to construct the polar of a given point P, with 
respect to a given circle, find on the diameter J. i? drawn through 7^ the har- 
monic conjugate N of P with respect to A and B, and draw NQ perpen- 
dicular to that diameter ; then NQ is the polar of P. 

47. Corollary HE. To find the pole of a given straight line NQ, draw a 
diameter AB perpendicular to the given line intersecting \tm N, and on 
30 
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tills diameter take P the harmonic conjugate of N with respect to A and 
B ; then P is the pole of NQ, 

48. CoroUary III. Since AB is divided harmonically at P and JV, and 
OA = i AB, we have (40), 

03»= OPON, 

hence, the radius is a mean proportional between the distances of the polar 
and its pole from the centre of the circle. 

This principle may be used to determine the point N from P, or P from 
N, instead of the methods of (46) and (47). 

49. Corollary IV. When the point P is vntho%it the. cirde, its polar is the 
line TI'^ joining the points of contact of the tangents draton from P, For 
the secant PCD turning about P approaches the tangent PT as its limit 
(II. 28) ; and at the limit, the points (7 and I) and hence also Q (which iB 
always between C and D) all coincide with T, Therefore T and T^ are 
points of the polar. 

50. Corollary V. The polar of a point on the circumference is the tangent 
at that point. For, as the point P approaches the circumference, the point 
N" also approaches the circumference (since OP. ON = OA^) ; and when 
OP becomes equal to OA, ON also becomes equal to OA, 



PEOPOSITION XIL—THEOREM. 



61. 1st The polars of all the points of a straight line pass through the 
pole of that line. 2d. The poles of all the straight lines which pass through 
a fixed point are situated on the polar of that point. 





Let XY be any straight line, P its pole with respect to the circle O, and 
iV^ any point of the line. Drawing OPN, which is pei-pendicular to JCT, 

we have OP. ON = 03^ (48). Let PP' be drawn perpendicular to ON^] 
then, the similar triangles OPP^, ONN^, give 

OP'. ON' = OP. ON = 0A\ 

therefore, PP' is the polar of i\P (48). Hence, 1st, the polar of any point 
N' of the line XY passes through the pole P of that line ; 2d, the pole P 
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of any straight line XY which passes through the point N^ is situated on 
the polar PP^ of that point 

62. Corollary. The pole of a straight line is the intersection of the polan 
of any two of its points. The polar of any point is the straight line joining 
tha^poles of any two straight lines passing through that point. 



PROPOSITION XIII.— THEOREM. 

53. J(f through a fioced point P, in the plane of a circle^ any two secants 
PCD, PC^iy, are drawn, and their intersections vnth the circumference are 
joined hy chords CC\ DIY, CJy, C^B, the hcus of the intersections, M 
and JV, of these chords, is the polar of the fixed pmnt P, 




^D» 




For, let K and K^ be the points in which CD and C^D' intersect MN. 
Then, considering the complete quadrilateral MCC^NDD\ the systems 
PCKD, PC'K'jy, are harmonic (43) ; therefore K and K' are on the 
polar of P (44) ; that is, MN is the polar of P. 

54. Corollary I. The secants NCJy, NC^B, being drawn through N, 
the line PM is the polar of N\ and in like manner PN is the polar of M\ 
therefore, in any quadrilateral, CC^IVD, inscribed in a circle, the intersec- 
tion Pof the diagonah and the intersections M and Nof the opposite sides, 
determine a triangle MNP each vertex of which is the pole of the opposite 
sitie. 

65. Corollary H. As the transversal PC^IX approaches to PCD, the 
secants MC, MD, approach to the tangents at C and D as their limits ; 
therefore, at the limit, the tangents at C and D intersect on the polar of P, 
Hence, if through a fixed point P in the plane of a circle any secant PCD 
is drawn, and tangents CT and DT to the circle are drawn at the points of 
intersection, the hcus of the intersection T of these tangents is the polar of the 
fixed point P. 

56. CoroUary III. From the last property it follows, that if we draw tan- 
gents to the circle at the vertices of the inscribed quadrilateral CC^DD^, 
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die complete circuin scribed quadrilateral thus formed will have for its diago 
Dais the three indefinite sides of the triangle MKP. Hence, in any cotnpUu 
quadrilateral circnmscriM about a drck, the ihrte diagonah fi/rm a tri- 
angle each vertex of which is the pole of thi opposite tide. 

57. CoriillnTji IV. Combining (54) and (56), we arrive at the following 
proposition ; If at the vertices of an inserilied quadrilateral, tangents to the 
circle are ihiuni fonniug a cin-umtcribed quailriloteral, then, let, the interior 
diagonaU of the two t/vadrilalirnlt intertect in the tnme point and form a 
harmonic pntcil; 'lA, the thii-d diagoitah of the ciympleted qtiadriiaterah ar* 
situated on the same straight line, and their extremities are four karmonii 
points. 




RECIPROCAL POLARa 

58. Definitio,,. From (-^1) it fol- ». 
lows that if the points M, N, P, Q, 
are the poles oi' the tides of a poly- 
gon ABCI), t!ifi> ilie piHiits A, B, 
0, D, aiv the pole, of the .-ides of 
the T>olyS<>ii ^V.yi'Q. >Jtfh of the 
two polyt'Oiw thus related is called 
the riripiiiciil jmlar of the Othcv, 
with respect to the t-ii-ele, which re- 
ceives the name iif itiixHiari/ circle. 

It will be ob^'erved that either of 
the two reeiprouul polars may be 
derived from the other by either of 

two processes. If the polygon ABCD is pven, the polygon MNFQ 
may be derived from it, 1st, by taking the poles M. N, F, , Q, of the side* 
of the (jiven ]iol)-gon as the vertices of the derived polygon, or 2d, the 
polam MN, i\l', PQ, QM of the verticti of the given polygon may be 
taken at the siili-n of the derived polygon. In like manner, il' the polygon 
MNFQ if* given, the polygon ABCD may be derived from it by either of 
these processes. 

59. Method of reciprocal polart. Since the relation between two recip- 
rocal polars is such that for each line of one figure there exists a correspond- 
ing point in the other, and reciprocally, any theorem in relation to the line* 
or points of one figure may be converted at once into a theorem in relatjoa 
to the points or lines of the other. This is called reciprocating the theorem. 
The fecundity of this method is especially proved in its application to the 
theory of curves which do not belong to elementary geometry; but we can 
give some simple illustrations of the nature of the method by applying it to 
rectilinear figures. 

The student will have no difficulty in showing that the theorems which we 
have placed against each other, in Proposition VIII., are reciprocal theo- 
rems. Thus, the reciprocal polar of an inscribed hexagon being the drcum- 
scribed hexagon formed by drawing tangentH at the vertices of the first 
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(49), (50), we can immediately infer Brianchon's Theorem (28) from Pas- 
cal's Theorem (27) ; for, the diagonals joining opposite vertices of the 
circumscribed hexagon will be the polars of the intersections of opposite 
sides of the inscribed hexagon (56), and therefore pass through the pole of 
the straight line in which these intersections He (51). Similarly, the theorem 
of Pascal may be directly inferred from that of Brianchon. 

The three following propositions are of frequent use in deducing reciprocal 
theorems. 



PROPOSITION XIV.— THEOREM. 

60. The angle contained by two straight lines is eqvuil to the angle con- 
tained by the straight lines joining tlieir poles to the centre of the auxiliary 
circle. 



For, the poles P and Q of two straight lines 
AB and CD are situated respectively on the 
perpendiculars let fall from the centre of the 
auxiUary circle upon the lines AB and (7Z) 
(45). 




PROPOSITION XV.— THEOREM. 

61. The ratio of the distances of any two points from the centre of the 
amciliary circle is eqmd to the ratio of the distances of each point from the 
polar of the other. (Salmon's Theorem. ) 

Let P and Q be the points, AB and CD 
their polars, PF the distance of /* from CD^ 
and QE the distance of Q from AB^ and 
the centre of the auxihary circle. Draw 
0PM and OQN, which will be parallel to 
QE and PF respectively ; draw PH perpen- 
dicular to OiNTand QiT perpendicular to DM. 
[f 22 is the radius of the circle, we have 
R^ = OP 0M= OQ. 0JSr(4S), whence 

0P_ ON 
OQ OM' 

The fidmilar triangles POH and Q OK give 




30* 



OP _ OH. 
OQ ok' 

X 
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tberetbre (III. 12), 

OP^ 0N+ Off _ HN^ PF 
OQ OM+OK KM QE 



PROPOSITION XVI.— THEOREM. 

fi2. The anharmonic ratio of fmtr jioinU m a straight line is equal to Cluit 
iif Ike pencil fomtfd hy the fmir pularg of ihne poinit. 

For, the pencil formed by joining the tour points to the centre uf ih; 
circle hus the same angles an the pencil formed by their polars (60), and 
the^ic pencils have equal anharuionic ratios (13). 



PROPOSITION XVII— PROBLEM. 



I that the three perjiendiadara front 
; opposite sides meet in a point ; it is required t 
•eiprocal polors. 



the terliat 
1 determine 



Cd. It is a /i 
of II trvini/le I' 
its reciprocal theorem, hy the method of ri 

Let the pei'pendiculars irom the 
angles upon tlic opposite sides of the 
trianglCil/iCnicctin/^ Let^'-B'6" 
be the reciprocal polar triangle of ABC, j 
A' being the pole of BC, B' the pole 
of A C, and C the pole of AB. The 
pole of the perpendicular AP is a point 
L on the line B'G', since B'C is (he 
polar of A (51) ; the pole of BP is a 
point M on A' 6", and the pole of CP 
is a point N on A'B'. The direct 
theorem being that the three lines AP, 

BP, CP, meet in a point, the reeipro- \ 

cal theorem will be that their poles L, 

M, N, are in a straight line, the polar of P; but we must express the 
reciprocal theorem in relation to the triangle A' B'C. Now joining OL, 
OM, ON.aodOA', OB', OC", the angle J'Oi isarightangle, by (60) ; 
and ;io also B'OM and CON are right angles. Hence, the reciprocal 
theorem may he expressed as follows : 

If froni any point in the plane of a tritiiigle A' B'C, itraight Hues 
OA', OB', OC, are drawn lo its verlicis, theUnes OL, OM, ON, drawn 
at pe>peiidiciilar respi-cttEely to the Unei OA', OB', OC, meet the nide4 
regpect!vd;i opposite to the eorreeponding vertices in three points, L, M, W, 
which are m a ttraighl line. 
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RADICAL AXIS OF TWO CIRCLES. 

64. Definition. If through a point F, in the plane of a circle, a straight 
line is drawn cutting the circumference in the points A and B, the product 
of the segments into which the chord ^^ is divided at F, namely, the 
product FA. FB^ is constant ; that is, independent of the direction of the 
secant (in. 61). This constant product, 

depending upon the position of the point 
F with respect to the circle, is called the 
powei' of the point with respect to the 
circle. 

If we consider especially the secant 
Ft Z>, drawn through F and the centre 
of the circle, and designate the dis- 
tance FO by d and the radius of the 
circle by /•, we have, when the point F 
is without the circle, FG = d — r, FD = c? + r, and hence the power of 
the point is expressed by the product [d — r) [d -{• r) or d^ — r^. 

If the point F is within the circle, the absolute values of FC and FD 
are r — d and r -\- d\ but the segments FG and FD lying in opposite 
directions with respect to F^ are conceived to have opposite algebraic signs, 
so that the product FC. FD must be negative ; hence the power of the point 
Pis expressed by the product — (r — d) (r + d) = — (r^ — d^) = d^ — r^. 
Thus, in all caseSy lohether the point is vnthout or within the circle, its power 
is expressed by the square of its distance from the centre diminished by the 
square of the radius, 

65. When the point F u without the circle, its power is equal to the square 
of the tangent to the circle drawn from that point 

When the point is on the circumference, its power is zero. 





PROPOSITION XVIII.— THEOREM. 

66. The locus of all the points whose powers with respect to two given 
circles are equal, is a straight line perpendicular to the line joining the centnt 
of the circles, and dividing this line so that the difference of the squares of 
the two segments is equal to the difference of the squares of the radii, 

liCt and (Y be the centres of the two circles whose radii are r and r^ ; 
let F be any point whose distances from and 0^ are d and d\ then the 
powers of F with respect to the two circles are d^ — r'^ and d^^ — r^ ^, and 
these being equal, by hypothesis, we haveV/^ — 7-2 = ^^^ 2 — ^y 2^ whence 
d^ — d^^ —r^ — 7-^2. Now, drawing FX perpendicular to C^, we have 
from the right triangles FOX, FCT X, 



0T'— O^X' = PO' — PO^' =rf2__^/a=,^2_^i 
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•firtam point FI This point will have equal powers with respect to C/ and 
(y\ and with respect to and 0^'', consequently it will also have equal 



point in their radical 




; hence, when, two cir- 
/ either is equal to the 



VUC tnvf V/llV>IVrO uixyj v>%«v&s ^■^■^, 



)CU8 of the centres yf a 
' orthogonally; and the 
'nan radical axis of aU 

two given circles and 

point F with respect to 

radius of the circle P, 

therefore, the centre P is in the radical axis of 



that in, equal to each other ; 
the two given circles. 
Again, let /*and Q be the centres of any two. of the circles which cut both 
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therefore, thequanUty OJC' — O'X', being equal to r' — r'', is oonstaitt^ 
■•id X is a fixed point Hence the point P is always in the perpendicular 





67. Dfjinition. The locns, /"JT, of the points whose powers with respect to 
two given circles and 0' are equal, ia called the radical axis of the two 



68. Corollary 1. If the two larcles have no point in common, the radical 
axis does not intersect either of them. Fig. 1. 

If the circles intersect, the power of each of the points of intersection is 
equal to zero ; therefore, each of these points ia a point in the radical axis ; 
hence, in the case of two mlergectivg drda, their comtnon chord is their 
radical axis. Fig. 2. 

If the circles touch each other, either externally or internally, their common 
tangent at the point of contact is their radical axis. 

69. CoroUary II, From (65) and (67) it follows that (Ae tangents PT, 
PT', draum. to the tico ardes from any point of ike radical axit icithnut the 
circles, are erjiial. 

Hence, if SS' is a common tangent to the two circles, intersecting the 
radical axis in N, we have NS — NS'. Therefore, the radical axis cap be 
coostructod by joining the middle points of any two common tangents. 



PROPOSITION XIZ.— THEOREM. 

70. The radical axes of a gyUftm, of three circlet, taken two and two, meet 
m a point. 

Let 0, (y, O", be the given circles. Designate the radical axis of C 
and 0" by X, that of and 0" by X', and that of and 0' by X". 
The three centres not being in the same straight line, the axes X and X', 
perpendicular to the intersecting Knes 00" and 0"0'- will meet in i 
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oertam point V. This point will have equal powers with respect to (y and 
(y\ and with respect to and O''', consequently it will also have equal 





-T" 



powers with respect to and (/^ and is therefore a point in their radical 
axis X^^, 

71. Definition. The point in which the radical axes of a system of three 
circles meet is called the radicid centre of the system. 

If the three centres of the circles are in a straight line, the three axes are 
parallel, and the radical centre is at an infinite distance. 

72. Definition. Two circles and 0^ intersect 
orthogonally, that is, at right angles, when their 
tangents at the point of intersection are at right 
angles, or, which is the same thing, when their 
radii, OT, (Xl] drawn to the common point, are 
at right angles. 

Denoting 0^ by d, and the radii by r and r^, 
we have in the right triangle OT(y, d^ — r^ = r^* ; hence, when two cir- 
des intersect orthogonally, the square of the radius of either is equal to the 
power of its centre with respect to tJie other circle. 




PROPOSITION XX.— THEOREM. 

73. The radical aods of two given circles is the locus of the centres if a 
system of circles which intersect both the given circles orthogonally; and the 
line joining the centres of the given circles is the common radical axis of aU 
*he circles of that system. 

Let P be the centre of any circle which cuts the two given circles and 
0' orthogonally; then, by (72), the powers of the point P with respect to 
the two circles are each equal to the square of the radius of the circle P, 
that is, equal to each other ; therefore, the centre P is in the radical axis of 
the two given circles. 

Again, let /*and Q be the centres of any two. of the circles which cut both 
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and (y orthogonally. Since the ciicle cuts the two circles P and Q 
orthogonally, its centre hes in the radical axis of P and Q\ and for the 



Fig. 1. 



Pig. 2. 
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I 
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same reason the centre (/ lies in the radical axis of P and Q\ therefore, the 
line 0' is that radical axis, and is consequently the common radical axis 
of all the circles which cut both and 0^ orthogonally. 

74. Scholium, When the given circles intersect, Fig. 1, the radius of any 
one of the circles P, Q, etc., is evidently less than the distance of its centre 
from 0\ and therefore no one of these circles cuts C/, 

But when the circles have no point in common, Fig. 2 (whether one drcle 
is wholly without the other, as in Fig. 2, or wholly within the other), all the 
circles, P, Q, etc., cut the Hne 00^\ and since 00^ is their common radical 
axis, it is their common chord ; therefore, these circles all pass through two 
fixed points L and 1/ in the line (Y, 

Also, since 03^ is a tangent to the circle P, we have OL. 01/ = OT* ■= 
OB^ ; therefore, the diameter AB is divided harmonically at Zr and 1/ (41). 
For a like reason, A^B^ is divided harmonically at L and I/. 



CENTRES OF SIMILITUDE OF TWO CIRCLES. 

76. Definition, If the straight line joining the centres of two circles ib 
divided externally and internally in the ratio of the corresponding radii, the 
points of section are called, respectively, the external and the internal centres 
of similitude of the two circles. 



PROPOSITION XXI.— THEOREM. 

76. If in two circles two parallel radii are dravm^ one in each circle^ the 
straight line joining their extremities intersects the line of centres in the exter- 
nal centre of similitude if the parallel radii are in the same direction^ ami in 
the internal centre of similitude if these radii are in opposite directions. 
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For, OA and (/A^ being any two parallel radii in the same direction, and 

AL 




the line A^A intersecting the line of centres in S^ the similar triangles 
SOA, SaA', give 

SO : S(y= OA: a A', 

and therefore, by the definition (75), <S' is the external centre of similitude. 

Also, OA and O'Ai being parallel radii in opposite directions, and the 

line AAi intersecting the line of centres in T, the similar triangles TO A, 

TaAi, give 

TO : Ta=OA: O'A^, 

and therefore T is the internal centre of similitude. 

77. CoroUai-y I. It is easily shown that, conversely, if any transversal is 
drawn through a centre of similitude^ the radii draum to the points in which 
it cuts the circumferences will he parallel^ two and two. 

Of the four points in which the transversal cuts the circumferences, two 
points at the extremities of parallel radii, as A and J.^, or B and B^^ are 
called homologous points; and two points at the extremities of non-parallel 
radii, as A and B^, or B and J.^, are called anti-homologous points. 

78. Corollary 11. Hence, if a transversal drawn through a centre of 
similitude is a tangent to one of the circles it is also a tangent to the other ; 
so that when 07ie circle is wholly ivithout the other^ the centres of similitude 
are the intersections of the pairs of external and internal common tangents^ 
respectively. 

Fig. 1. 

Fig. 2. 

AL 





If the circles touch each other externally (^g. 1), the point of contact 18 
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their internal centre of similitude. K they touch mternally (Kg. 2), the 
point of contact is their external centre of similitude. 

ng. 8. 



If one circle is wholly within the other (Kg. 3), 
both centres of similitude lie within both circles. 




79* Corollary III. The distances (as SA and SA\ or TA and TA^, etc) 
of a centre of similitude from two homologous points are to each other as 
the radii of the circles. 

80. Corollary IV. Since we have 

SO : SO' = TO : TO", 

the line 00^ is divided harmonically at S and T\ that is, the centres of 
two circles and their two centres of similitude are four harmonic points. 



PKOPOSITION XXII.— THEOREM. 

81. The product of the distances of a centre of similitude of two circles 
from two anti-homologous points is constant 




Let a transversal through the centre of similitude S intersect the circum- 
ferences and 0' in the homologous points A, A'^ and B^ B\ The line 
of centres intersects the circumferences in the homologous points JJf, M'^ 
and N,, N\ respectively. Hence, by (79), 



ON 
O'N' 



SA 
SA' 



SB SM SN . 



SB' SM' SN' 
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tmfm which equations we deduce 

SA.SB' = SA'.SB = 1^, X SA'.SB'. 

But SA\ 6B' = SM'. SN' (III. 58) ; therefore we have 

SA. SB' = SA'. SB = SM. SN' = SM\ SK 

The products SM. SN\ SM\ SN^ are constant ; therefore, the products 
SA. SB', SA\ SB, are constant. 

82. CoroUary I. Hence, if A and B' are anti-homologous points of one 
secant drawn through S, and b and a' are anti-homologous points of a 
second secant, we have 

SA, SB' = Sb. Sa' ; 

therefore, the /our points A, B', a', 6, lie on the circumference of a 
circle 0", 

83. CoroUary II. The chords Ah, a'B', joining pairs of anti-homologous 
points in the two given circles, may be called anti-homologous chords. 

The chord Ah is the radical axis of the circles and 0" ; the chord a'B' 
is the radical axis of the circles 0' and 0" (68) ; and these intersect the 
radical axis PXof the circles and 0' in the same point F (70). Hence, 
pairs of anti-homologous chords in two circles intersect on the radical aocis 
of the circles. 

84. Corollary III. If the secant Sa' approaches indefinitely to SA', the 
anti-homologous chords a' A', bB, approach indefinitely to the tangents at 
A' and B. Hence, at the limit, we infer that the tangents at two anti- 
homologous points in two circles intersect on the radical axis. 



PROPOSITION XXIII.— THEOREM. 

85. Three circles being given, and considered when taken two and two as 
f'^rming three pairs of circles; then, 1st. The straight lines joining the 
centre of each circle and the internal centre of similitude of the other two 
meet in a point; 2d. The external centres of similitude of the three pairs 
of circles are in a straight line ; 3d. The external centre of similitude of 
any pair and the internal centres of similitude of the other two pairs are 
in a straight line. 

Let 0, 0', 0", be the given circles ; S and T the external and internal 
centres of similitude of 0' and 0" ; S' and T' those of and 0" ; S" 
and T" those of and 6K. Let R, R' and R" denote the radii of the 
three circles. 
81 
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lit By the definitioa (75) we hxn 



T"0 R 


Tcy R' 


T'O" 


T"<y R'' 


TO" R"' 


T-0 



the prodnot of which eqtutionB gives 

T" 0. TO'. T' O" _ R.R'.R" 



= 1. 



T" (y. TO". T'0~ R'.R".R ~ 
T" 0. TO'. 7" O" = T" 0'. TO". T'O; 
the triangle OCO" the three straight hnes OT, O'T', 



therefore, 

0"T", meet in » point (6). 
2d. Bf the definition we also have 



S"0 ^ 
S"0' 



SO' 
SO" 



S'O" 
S'O 



whence, by multiplfing these eqnatdons together, 

S" 0. S 0'. S' 0" = S" 0'. S 0". S' ; 
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therefore, the points S, S^^ S^^j being in the ades (produced) of the tri- 
angle 0^ (y\ are in a straight line (3). 

3d. The product of the equations 



T''0 R 


T(y R' 


s'(y' R'' 


T'' a R'' 


T(y' R'r' 


S'O R ' 



gives T'' 0. T(y. S' (/' = T'' (/. T(y\ S' ; 

therefore, the points T, T^^, S^^Bie in a, straight line (3). In the same 
manner it is shown that T^ T^, S^^y are in a straight line ; and jT'', T^^j /S, 
are in a straight hne. 

86. Definitum, The straight line SS^S^^^ on which the three external 
centres of similitude lie, is called the external axis of rnnUitude of the three 
drcles ; and the lines ST^^T^, S'T'^T, S'^T'T, are caUed the three inter- 
nal axes of similitude. 



PROPOSITION XXIV.— THEOREM. 

87. If a variable circle touch two fixed circles j the chord of contact passes 
through their eaUemal centre of similitude when the contacts are of the same 
Tcrnd (both eoctemdl or both tntemal), and through their internal centre of 
similitude when the contacts are of different kinds. 

Let the circle C touch the circles and 0^ in J. and B^ ; and let the 
chord of contact AB^ cut the two circles again in B and A^. The lines OC, 
(yC, pass through the points of contact Drawing the radii OB, C/A^ 

ng. 1. 




Uie isosceles triangles CAB\ OAB, (yA^B'y are amilar; consequently the 
radii OA and 0' A^ are parallel. Therefore (76), the chord AB^ passes* 
through the ext*»rnal centre of similitude <S', when the contacts are of the 
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same kind (Fig. 1), and through the internal centre of amilitade T^ when 
the contacts are of a different kind (Fig. 2). 

Fig. 2. 




88. Corollary. If two variable circles C and c touch two fixed circles O 
and (y, their radical axis passes through the external centre of similitude 
of the fixed circles when the contacts of each of the two circles are of the same 
kind, and through their internal centre of similitude when these contacts are 
of different kinds. 

For, the four points of contact A, B^^ y, a, (Fig. 1), lie on the circumfer- 
ence of a circle (82) which may be designated as the circle Q, The chord 
AB^ is the radical axis of the circle Q and the circle C\ the chord ab"" is 
the radical axis of the circle Q and the circle c ; and these two axes meet the 
radical axis of the circles C and c in the same point (70), that is, in the 
point S (87). The proof is similar when the contacts are of different kinds. 



PROPOSITION XXV.— THEOREM. 

89. The radical axis of two circles which touch three given circles is an 
axis of similitude of tJie three given circles. 

Let the circles M and N (figure on next page) touch the three given 
circles 0, 0\ 0^^, the contacts of each of the two circles being all of the 
same kind, that is, all internal in the case of the circle Jkf, and all external 
in the case of the circle N. Let /S, 8\ 8^\ be the three external centres 
of similitude of the given circles taken in pairs, so that SS'^S^^ is their 
external axis of similitude (86). 

Since the circles M and N touch the two given circles 0^ and 0^^^ and 
the contacts are of the same kind in each case, the radical axis of Msmd N" 
passes through S (88). For the same reason, it passes through S"^ and 
through S^\ Therefore SS^S^'^ is the radical axis of the circles M and iV^ 

In the same manner it may be shown that if each of the two circles Af 
and JV has like contacts with the pair of circles 0^ and 0^^, but unlike 
contacts with the other two pairs (that is, if M touches both 0^ and (X^ 
internally and externally, and N touches both 0^ and 0^^ externally and 
internally), the radical axis of M and N is the internal axis of similitude 
which passes through the external centre of similitude, S, of the circles (y 
and 0''. 
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90. Scholium, There are in general eight different circles whicli can be 
drawn tangent to three given circles, and these eight circles exist in pairs 
the four radical axes of which are the four axes of similitude of the three 
given circles. 

91. CoroUary I. When two circles M and N touch three given circles 
0, (y, 0^\ the three chords of contact mn, m^n^^ mf'n^^^ meet in a point 
V, which is a centre of similitude of the two circles M and Nand the radical 
centre of the three given circles 0, (y, (X^, 

For, since the circle touches the circles M and JV, and the contacts are 

of different kinds, the chord of contact mn passes through the internal ce^*^^ 
31 * 
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of similitude V of 31 and N (87) ; and for the same reason the ohoids 
m^n^ and 'mf^'nf^ pass through V, 

Also, since the two circles and 0^ touch the two circles M and N^ and 
the contacts are of different kinds, the radical axis of and (Y passes 
through the internal centre of simiHtude, V, of M and N (88). For the 
same reason, the radical axis of C/ and (y\ and the radical axis of 0^' and 
O; pass through F. Therefore, F is the radical centre of the three circles 

92. Corollary IL The pole of the radical axis of the circles M and N^ 
vnth reference to any one of the three given circles^ lies in the chord of contact 
of thai circle. Thus, in the case represented in the figure, the pole of 
SS^S^' with respect to the circle is a point F lying in the chord of 
contact mn. 

For, let R ht the point of meeting of the tangents to the circle drawn 
at m and n. These tangents are equal and touch the circles M and JV; 
therefore, the point 22 is on the radical axis of JH and W, that is, upon the 
line SS^S^^. But mn is the polar of the point R with respect to the circle 
(49), and therefore the pole of SS^S^^ with respect to the drde is a 
point P on the chord of contact mn (51). 



PEOPOSITION XXVI.— PEOBLEM. 

93. To describe a circle tangent to three given circles. 

As remarked in (90), there are in general eight solutions of this problem. 
The solutions may all be brought under two cases : viz. — 

1st A pair of circles can be found one of which will touch all the given 
drdes internally, and the other will touch all the given circles externally. 

2d. A pair of circles can be found one of which will touch the first of the 
given circles internally and the other two externally, and the other will ix)uch 
the first externally and the other two internally. 

By taking each of the given circles successively as the *' first," this second 
case gives six circles, thus making, in all, the eight solutions. 

The principles developed in the preceding proposition ^imish the follow- 
ing simple and elegant solution of the problem, first given by Gergonne,* 

Let Oj 0\ 0^' (preceding figure) be the three given circles. Let SS'S" 
be their external axis of similitude and V their radical centre. Find the 
poles P, P\ F'\ of SS^S^^ with respect to each of the given circles, and 
draw VP^ YP'^ VP'\ intersecting the three circles in the points m and n, 
m/ and n\ m'^ and n^^^ respectively. The circumference described through 
the three points m, m^^ m'^, will touch the three given circles internally ; 
and the circumference described through the three points n, n^^ n"^ wiD 
touch the three given circles externally. 

By substituting successively each internal axis of similitude for SS^S^^^ 

we obtain the other three pairs of circles. 

■ ■ ' — w ... 

* AnndUs de MathimatiqwSt t. IV. 
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94. Scholium, This general solution embraces the solution of ten distinct 
problems, special cases of the general problem, in which one or more of the 
given circles may be reduced to points (that is, circles of infinitely small 
radius) or to straight lines (that is, drdes of infinitely great radius). 



EXERCISES. 

1. If 2/ and 1/ are two fixed straight lines and a fixed point, and if 
through any two straight lines OAA'y OBB\ are drawn cutting Lm A 
and B and U in A' and B\ find the locus of the intersection of the lines 
AB' and A'B (43). 

2. If the three sides of a triangle pass through three fixed points which 
are in a straight line, and two vertices of the triangle move on two fixed 
straight Hues, the third vertex moves on a straight line which passes through 
the intersection of the two fixed lines (25). 

3. If the three vertices of a triangle move on three fixed straight lines 
which meet in a point, and two sides of the triangle pa^s through two fixed 
points, the third side passes through a fixed point which is in a straight line 
with the other two (24). 

4. If § is any point in the polar of a point P with respect to a given 
circle, the circle described upon PQ as a diameter cuts the given circle 
orthogonally (48). 

5. Let the polars of any point P, with respect to two given circles and 
0\ intersect in Q. Then, the circle described upon PQ as a diameter cuts 
both the given circles orthogonally, and its centre is on the radical axis of 
the given circles. 

6. Describe a circumference which shall pass through a given point>and 
cut two given circles orthogonally. 

7. The polars of any point in the radical axis of two circles intersect on 
that axis. 

8. The poles of the radical axis of two circles taken with respect to each 
circle, and the two centres of similitude of the circles, are four harmonic 
points. 

9. The radical axis of two drdes is equally distant from the two polars 
of either centre of similitude. 

10. If the sides AB^ BC^ CD^ DA, of a quadrilateral circumscribed 
about a circle whose centre is touch the circumference at the points 
E, jP, G, -ET, respectively, and if the chords HE and GF meet in P, the 
line PO is perpendicular to the diagonal AC. 

11. K a quadrilateral is divided into two other quadrilaterals by any 
secant, the intersections of the diagonals in the three quadrilaterals are in a 
straight line. 
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12. The anharmonic ratio of four points on the circumference of a circle is 
equal to the ratio (Jf the products of the opposite sides of the quadrilateral 
determined by these points. 

13. If a series of circles having their centres in a given straight line cut a 
given circle orthogonally, they have a common radical axis, which is the 
perpendicular let fall from the centre of the given circle upon the given 
straight line. 

1 4. The three circles described upon the diagonals of a complete quadri- 
lateral as diameters have a common radical axis and cut orthogonally the 
circle described about the triangle formed by the three diagonals. 

15. Three circles Oi, O2, Oj? being given, any fourth circle Q is described 
and the radical axes of Q and each of the given circles are drawn forming a 
triangle ABC. Another circle Q^ being drawn, a second triangle A'B^C^ 
is formed in the same manner. Prove that the triangles u4-5(7and A'B'C 
are homological (24), (70). 

16. If two triangles are reciprocal polars with respect to a circle, they are 
homological (51), (62), (20). 

17. If from the vertices of a triangle ABC perpendiculars Aa^ Bh^ Cc^ 
are let fall upon the opposite sides, the three pairs of sides BC and hc^ 
A C and oc, AB and ah, intersect on the radical axis of the circles circum- 
scribed about the triangles ABC and (jH)c (64, 67). 

18. Any common tangent to two circles is divided harmonically by any 
drcle which has a common radical axis with the two given circles (41), 

19. If the sides of a quadrilateral ABCD inscribed in a circle are pro- 
duced to meet in E and jP, forming a complete quadrilateral, the square of 
the third diagonal EF is equal to the sum of the squares of the tangents 
from E and F\ and the tangent from the middle point of EF\s> equal to 
one-half of EF. 

20. Given the three diagonals of a complete quadrilateral inscribed in a 
given circle, it is required to construct the quadrilateral (4, 48, 49, 57). 

21. Given three circles, it is required to describe a fourth such that the 
three radical axes of this circle, combined successively with each of the 
given ones, shall pass through three given points (Exercises 3 and 15). 
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